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Plebiscite Bill 
Is Passed Over 


Governor's Veto 


Organic Law of Philippines 
Now Requires Decision 
This Winter By Presi- 
dent Coolidge. 


Action of Chief 
Executive is Final 


Desire of Christian Filipinos For 
Freedom Never Questioned 
By Governor or Predeces- 
sors, Reports Declare. 


The holding of a plebiscite, in which the 
Filipinos may indicate their desire for in- 
dependence of the United States, will come 
before President Coolidge for his specific 
decision this winter, following the action 
of the Philippine legislature in passing the 
plebiscite bill over the veto of Governor 
General Wood, under the provisions of the 
organic law of the islands, a copy of 
which was obtained at the Department 
of War. 

The plan to bring the issue of an inde- 
pendence plebiscite in the Philippines di- 
rectly before President Coolidge is stated, 
in the Manila Times, a copy of which has 
been received at the Department of State, 
to have been a suggestion of Charles Ed- 
ward Russell, an American publicist active 
in Philippine affairs. In a letter from Mr. 
Rusell, reproduced that paper, he 
quoted as writing Maximo Kolaw 
Manila: 

“Your 
short time. 
plebiscite bill 
would put it 


is 


in 


in 
to 
will reconvene in a 
not have it pass the 

Wood’s veto? That 
squarely up to Coolidge. 
Nothing else you could do would reveal 
strongly to the American people the 
real situation in the Philippines. The 
oligarchy that rules you will not even 
let you vote. Never mind the fact that 
Coolidge will sustain Wood. 
so on this.” 

The pubilcity department of the Philip- 
pine Commission of Independence made 
public on September 10, and transmitted 
to the Department of War, the text of a 
cablegram which they announce gives the 
full text of t “Philippine Independence 
Plebiscite Bill which has-just been passed 


legislature 
Why 
over 


so 





Make him do } 


by the Philippine legislature oy@x, the, veto... 


6f Governor General Wood and is now be- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


Germany Explains 


Bond Revaluation 


Details of Plan For Paper Mark 
Securities Received by 
State Department. 


The plan for revaluation of German 
state, municipal and public utility paper 
mark bonds of the German Free Cities and 
Federal States has been issued in Ger- 
many, and copies have been received at 
the Department of State. The plan is 
similar to that for the revaluation of the 
Federal bonds, with certain exceptions, 
which are described in detail in the official 
announcements. 

A large number of these bonds are held 
in the United States and officid aaiounce- 
ment that the redemption plans had been 
completed has already beer, made briefly 
fn this country. 

The summary of the 
made itt Germany on che subject show 
that the revaluation plans are made under 
au Federal Gecree entited “Second Decree 
Carrying out tre Public Loans LRevalva- 
tion Act” (Reichsgesetzblatt I, No. 42. On 
the basis of this decree, the German Free 
Cities and Federal states (with the excep- 
tion uf Wurttemberg, Waldeck and Sax- 
ony), ! » pubsshed in the Reichsanzeiger 
(No. 139), ccmbined detaile i rezulations 
coneerniny: the proposal. 

The states of Wurtemberg, Waldeck and 
Saxony published separate regulations on 
the sume subject in some later issues of 
the Reichsanzeiger. \ 


announcements 


In addition to the above general regula- 
tions, the state of Prussia published in 
“Preussische Gesetzsammlung” No. 28, 
two separate decrees dealing with -the re- 
valuation of specific Prussian state bonds. 
The provisions of the tw@ decrees are, 
summarized, as follows: \ 

The 5 per cent 1921 and 1922 and the 7 
and 15 per cent 1923 Prussian Treasury 
bonds well as the Prussian ‘‘Schuld- 
scheindarlehen” issued after January 1, 
1919, shal as a rule be redeemed in cash 
and not be exchanged for redemption bonds 
subject to annual drawings. 


Redemption Rate Fixed. 
is fixed as follows: 
to the first named 


as 


The redemption rate 

(a) Bonds belonging 
two categories und the Prussian ‘‘Schuld- 
scheingarlehen” issued prior to June 30, 
1922, are redeemed at 5 per cent of the ac- 
crued gold value, unless the bonds are old 
holdings or were exchanged for 1917 or 
1918 Prussian Treasury bonds, in which 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.) 


Air Service Gets Majority 
Of Army's New Lieutenants 


The largest number of the 148 newly ap- 
pointed second lieutenants who were re- 
cently called into service from the Army 
ranks and from civil life have been as- 
signed to the Air Corps, with the infantry 
second, the Department of War announced 
on September 10. The full text of the 
official announcement is as follows: 

The 143 new Army second lieutenants 
appointed from enlisted men of the Regu- 
lar’ Army and civilians will be assigned to 
branches of the service as follows: Air 
Corps, 59; Infantry, 40; Field Artillery, a 
Coast Artillery Corps, 12: Cavalry, 
Corps of Engineers, 6; Signal Corps, e 
\ 


cr’ 





tered 


\ | 


| 
| | 


“Yellow Fever’ Death 


Was Wrong Diagnosis 


Health Officials on Investigation 
Find Mistake Was Made 
In Report. 


An erroneous report of a death from yel- 
low fever “in New attracted 
the attention of the United Slates Public 
Health but it 


that had been 
error. 
Yellow 


York recently 


Service, was ascertained 


the report made through 


—~- 
because of its high 
tality and speedy communicability, is 
greatly dreaded by health officers, and no 
report of a case in this country has been 
made fer many years. In this instance, 
the cause of death appeared as yellow 
fever on the death certificate, and in this 
manner appeared in the weekly list of com- 
municable diseases reported by the city de- 
partment of health, where an employe of 
the Public Health Service inadvertently ‘en- 
it on the port sanitary statement 
without bringing the matter to the atten- 
tion of the medical officers. ~ 

The Health Service explained that the 
port sanitary statements issued by the 
Health Service are used by the consuls of 
various countries in preparing bills of 


fever, 


[Continued on Page 


Condition of Orange Crops 
Reported as Above Average 


2, Column 6.] 


30th California and 
were in better condition on September 1 
than the average condition for 10 years, 
the Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics announced 
September 10. ‘ 

The condition of California oranges was 
estimated at 82.0 per cent as compared 
with a 10-year average of 75.3 per cent. 
The condition of Florida oranges was 
estimated at 85.0 per cent as compared 
with a 10-year average of 83.1 per cent. 

The condition of Florida grapefruit was 
estimated at 79.0 per cent as compared 
with a 10-year average of 79.4 per cent. 


Florida oranges 


on 


mgee | 





Crop Forecast 
Declares Yield 
To Be Average 


General Improvement Is Seen 
in Practically All Fields 
by Department of 
Agriculture. 


Steady 
the later 
ton, 


all 
the exception of cot- 
and beans, the 
Department of Agriculture in its monthly 
forecast, 10. Latest esti- 
to 
On September 1, 


improvement in 


crops with 


practically 


corn, is reported by 
issued September 
the 


normal. 


be 
the 
the prospects were 


mates show prospective yields 
practically 
Department announced, 


only 2 per cent below the 10-year average. 

Prospects were declared to be especially 
good for corn, potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
tobacco, late hay, pasturage, and eastern 
fruit, all benefitted by the frequent rains 
of August. The oat crop was reported to 
have suffered most from these same rains, 
much of the grain being practically. ruined 
while in shock. 

The full text of the forecast issued by 
the Department follows: 

Composite Condition Discussed. 

As a result of more liberal rainfall dur- 
ing August, especially in the Eastern Mis- 
sissippi Valley region, there has been : 
marked improvement in the prospects for 
various late crops, including corn, pota- 
toes, sweet potatoes, tobacco, buckwheat, 
flaxseed, pasture, lute hay crops and east- 
ern fruit crops. 

Prospects for cotton, 
for various California, 
ana crops are not 
a month ago on 
local conditions, 


oats and beans, and 
Florida and Louisi- 
as good as they were 
account of unfavorable 
but on September 1, the 


[Continued on Page 7,-€olumn 1.] 


| Sees No Barrier to Plan 
To Deliver Aircraft Ship 


Acting Secretary of Navy Says 
Ample Water Will be in Chan- 
nel to Float “Lexington.” 


The aireraft carrier Lexington, now un- 
der construction at Quincy, Mass., e@X- 
pected to be delivered to the Boston Navy 
Yard upon completion, it announced 
by Acting Secretary T. Douglas Robinson 
of the Navy, on: September 10. Mr. Rob- 
inson’s statement, in part, follows: 

“My attention has been called to re- 
ports that it might not be possible to de- 
liver the aircraft carrier, Lexington, with- 
out Congressional action due to lack of 
water in the channel 

“The Navy Department does not antici- 
pate any unlooked for difficulties on the 
part of the Fore River Shipbuilding Com- 
pany in delivering the Lexington to the 
Boston Navy Yard. 

“The draft of the Lexington when 
leaves the shipyard will be 28 feet or 
With 31 to 33 feet of water in the channel, 
there will be ample water. 

“The Army Engineers are required to 
keep the channel there dredged to a cer- 
tain depth. 

“The Lexington will be 
the contractors until her 
Navy at Boston.” 


is 


was 


she 


less. 





in the hands of 
delivery to the 


Refrigerating Plant Gets 
Concession i in Iceland 


Icelanders also use 
little in the name of Iceland to indicate 
the real nature of the of the in- 
habitants of Denmark's island situated be- 
tween the North Atlantic and Arctic 
oceans. 

“A concession has been grantéd,” states 
a report from Maurice C. Pierce, American 
Consul at Bergen, Norwuy, received in the 
Department of Commerce, ‘‘for the con- 
struction of a modern refrigerating plant 
at Reykjavik, Iceland. The Government 
of Iceland has given the plans its best 
support.” 


artificial ice. There's 


needs 








Agr iculture 


gins statistical study to 
amount of grain used on farms, 
Page *, Col. 
Ranching problems are 
Wyoming with a view 
the cow and sheep industry. 
Page 4, Col. 
cantaloupes planted 
according to the 
Page 4, Col. 
Education 


in 
perhaps, 


More 
than ever before 
partment of the Interior. 


Board for Vocational 


ing contest. Page 4, Col. 


Board for Vocational 





agriculture. Page 4, Col. 
Monthly crop review by 

mefit of Agriculture says yield will 

normal, Page 1, Col. 


of 

California and Florida 
both reported in better 
during the past ten years.. 


struction negroes. 


orange 
condition 


ter of equipment 4, Col. 


Automotive Industry 


Page 


Gasoline taxation netted $148,2 
1925 in 44 States and the 
lumbia age 6, Col. 
tires in Mexico is 


Page 8, Col. 


Sale of motor 
ported as good. 


Bankin g° 


First National Bank Trust Co., 
Utica, N. Y¥., goes into voluntary 
dation and will continue 
State bank. Page 1, 


business 


port surplus of $1,189,174 
21, and undivided profits of $941,607. 

World exchange situation is 
in weekly report of the Department 
Commerce...,....-; age 8, Col. 


ending September 8 Page 9, Col. 
in Federal 


of the 


receipts 
United States. 
Page 9, 


Increase 
Treasurer 
Col. 

Daily 
Treasury ; .Page 9, 
national banks. 

Page 9, 


” 


Changes in 





See “Commerce and Trade, 


Affairs,” “Railroads.” 


by the 
-Page 12, Col. 


Publications issued 
States Government. 


Census Data 


capita during 1925 for ex 
eral departments, 
of $21 per capita. 
Kansas reports 20,869 marriages 
$3,540 divorces in 1925 as against 
marriages and 3,343 divorces in 1924, 
Page 2, Col. 


23 Pag Col. 


1925 
Page 2 


riages and divorces for under 


Chemicals 


Drug sales in Mexico are 


heavy 


Child Welfare 


inherited 
study 


Page 2, 


That intelligence is 
eonclusion of a eugenic 
Carnegie Institution. 
required to 





Greek cities eare for 


| 
fants deprived of mother’s care. 
|| Page 2, 


——— 
Fe 


Bureau of Agricultural Econortites be- 
determine 


2! 


being studied 
of combining, 


6 
in Nevada 
De- 


9 


to 
award three scholarships in cattle judg- 
3 
Education cites 
the importance of practical training in 
1 
the Depart- 
be 
3 

Continuation of report of Board Ye: 
Vocational Education on agricultural in- 
Page 3,-Col. 1 
crops 
than 
.Page 1, Col. 2 
Bureau of Soils claims saving in mat- 
‘ 


58,087 in 
District of Co- 
ca 
‘ 
re- 


2 
o 


of 
liqui- 
as 
Col. 6 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks re- 
as of August 


Page 9, Col. 2 
reviewed 
of 


» 
o 


Circulation of notes by Federal Reserve 
Banks decreases $43,000,000 during week 
5 


noted by 


4 


statement of the United States 
Col. 4 


Col. 4 
“Foreign 


Books and Publications 


United 


v 


State of Washington spends $12.66 per 
xpenses or gen- 
and has total revenue 


and 
21,170 


6 
California reports decline in both mar- 
1924. 
2, Col. 6 


reported as 
.Page 8, Col 3 


is the 
made for 
Sei, 3 
in- 


> 


Col, .2 


‘ Massachusetts 
course in duties 


Coal 


Great Britain 
rate of 1,000,000 


offers correspondence 
of motherhood. 


Page 2, Col. 2 


reports coal imports at 
tons & wech 
Page 8, 


Col. 3 
Commerce and Trade 


Continued business 
ported for first week 
indicated by check 


activity is 
of September 
payments, 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Soda fountains of the United States.xe- 
port a gain of $5,000,000 in 1925 business 
over 1923 i, Cal.. 7 
Department of Commerce lists 9,000 
commercial organizations in the United 
REALOM. 5.04.25 ; Page 1, Col. 5 
Italy creates new bureau to promote 
foreign trade and to be known as National 
Institute for Export Page 8, Col. 2 
Italy raises import duties so as to per- 
mit entrance of only sufficient goods for 
zonsumption -Page 8, Col. 2 
Weekly survey of world business con- 
ditions by the Department of Commerce. 
Page 8, Col. 3 
of galvanized 
over June. 
Page 8, Col. 1 


re- 
as 


Gain reported in value 
sheet metal ware in July 


Construction 


Department of Commerce reports con- 
cession has been granted for modern re- 
frigerating plant at Reykjavik, Iceland. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Bureau of Standards tests theater"eur- 
tains to determine fire resistance and 
other safety qualities ..Page 5, Col. 2 

Increase reported in value of door 
and window scréens produced in 1925. 

Page 8, Col. 6 
in Swedefi has de- 
Page 8, Col. 3 


Building activity 
clined recently 


Cotton 


Monthly crop review says cotton pro- 
duction has been held back by too much 
rain, Page 1, Col. 3 


Customs 


See “ 


“Textiles. 


District of Columbia 


See 


Radio,” 


“Taxation.” 


Education 


See “Agriculture,” ‘Government Per- 


sonnel,” 
Fisheries 


Large 


mackerel 


of swordfish and 
off New England 
’ Page 8, Col. 6 
Bureau of ‘eatin reports hatching 
mussels through artificial nutrition. 

Page Col. 4 


. . 
Foreign Affairs 
ay 

Trade report on Italian business situa- 
tion declares governmental restrictions 
on financial and economic activity have 
caused lira to advance but balance of 
international payments continues unfav- 
orable ‘ Page 8, Col. 7 

Details of plans for revaluation of the 
various German mark bonds are received 
by the Department of State. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
extradition to 
Page 11, Col. 6 


catches 
reported 


of 


District Court 
China. 


For esiry. 


Woodwaste is made the subject of dis- 

. cussion at the second annual conference 
of Forest Schools at Madison, Wis. 

Page 4, Col. 3 


upholds 


Furniture 
China 
wood oil 


8,843,400 
August 
/ 


exports 
in 


pounds of 
.Page 8, Col. 7 


| tomobile 





WASHINGTON, SATURDAY. SEPTEMBER 11, 1926. 


List Is Compiled 
Of Commercial 
Groups in Nation 


The Department of Commerce 
‘inds 9,000 Organizations 
Exist for Furtherance 
of Industries. 


9,000 of a 


and 


Approximately organizations 
strictly 


exist 


industrial char- 


at present, 


commercial 
this 
according to a compilation just issued by 


acter in country 
the Department of Commerce. 

The the 
searches period 
the 
Commerce. 


ef 
carried 


compilation is result re- 


over a long 
of Domestic 


sets 


by Bureau Foreign and 


It forth alphabetically 
and also in classified order the names and 
headquarters addresses of 1,199 interstate, 
national and international organizations, 
1,131 state organizations and 6,449 local 
organizations. 

Said to be Exhaustive. 
Dr. Julius Klein, 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, it believed to be the most 
complete directory of commercial and in- 
dustrial organizations published to date. 
Governmental, educational, professional, 
civic, agricultural and religious organiza- 
tions are included. 


According to director 


is 


Such organizations are listed in the di- 
rectory as the American Federation of La- 
bor, Americun Bankers Association, Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association, 
American Railway Association, Coal Min- 
ing Institute of America, and-National Au- 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Other organizations also are compiled. 
A list of a few of them includes: Ameri- 
can Association of Greek Restaurant Keep- 


[Continued on Page 8&8, Col. 2. 





Government Personnel 


Department of Interior reports. in- 
creased annuities now being paid retired 
Federal employes are larger under new 
retirement “law *. Page 12, Col. 7 

Continuation of report of the Bureau 
of the Budget of Economies in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Page 4, Col. 4 

L. D. Travers western 
regional agent of 
Education. 

Harold A. Burch 
trade commissioner 


resigns 
Board for 
Page 3, Col. 7 

is named 
at London. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department .Page 12, 
Daily decisions of the General Account- 
ing Office... Page 12, Col. 4 
Minister returns to his 
2, Cok. 7 


as 


assistant 


to Bulgaria 


Page 


ie Ec onomics 


Reduction in the cost of living in Den- 
mark has had a favorable effect on the 
fiscal affairs of that country. 

F Page 8, Col. 3 
on 60 
Col. 5 


Minister to 
days’ vacation Page 2, 


Insular Affairs 


Philippine Legislature passes plebiscite 
bill for freedom over the veto of Governor 
General Wood Page 1, Col. 1 


Insurance 


District Court rules that costs in de- 
stroying liquor are not chargeable 
against bond of offending licensee. 

Page 11, Col. 1 


International Law 


Treaties signed 
mark, Iceland, 
Greece 


Tron dad Steel 


Swedish iron industry 
unfavorable position 


Judiciary 


Congressional failure to designate man- 
slaughter charges in the Canal Zone is 
held by District Court as against indict- 
ment and conviction of unlicensed pilot. 

Page 6, Col. 3 
rules that costs in de- 
not chargeable under 
against offending licensee. 

Frage 11, 

District Court holds steamer 
passed tow at excessive speed 
for damage caused by seaswell. 

Page 10, 

District Court holds steamship 
for failure to notify 
in sailing time 

District 
jority 
ruptey 

District Court 
switch patents 
by competing device 

District Court refuses order for return 
of films on ground holder of same hus 
basis for claim. .Page 
District Court grants receiver for 
on evidence majority 
to squeeze minority. 

District-Court 
will is of Ifttle 
traded 


Guatemela starts 


by Finland with Den- 
Norway, Sweden and 
Page 2, Col. 7 


is still in a very 
Page 8, Col. 3 


District Court 
stroying liquor a 
law 


re 


Col. 1 
which 
is liable 


Col. 1 
liable 
passengers of change 

Page 10, Col. 5 
Court upholds rights of ma- 
creditors to elect trustee in bank- 
case Page 10, Col.’ 4 
electric 


holds vas valid 


Page 11, 


railway 
stockholders 

Page 11, Col. 5 
hold tax levy for 
avail if latter 

. Page’ 6, Col. 1 

District Court returns suit for damages 
under the Merchant Marine Act. 

Page 11, Col. 4 
affirms dismissal of case 
want of prosecution. 

Page 10, Col. 2 

upholds extradition to 

.Page 11, Col. 6 


good 


Circuit Court 
16 years old for 


District Court 
China. 


————— 


Vocational } 


Col. 5 | 





and declares infringment | 
Col, 2 | 





42 Col, 7 i 


tried | 


cannot be | 





Index-Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue _ 


Labor 


Second Assistant Secretary of Labor 
declares wage earners of the United 
States are more continuously employed 
and at better pay then ever before, and 
that prosperity will spread to every legiti- 
mate industry. Page 3, Col. 4 
Labor statistics show average earnings 
of women in industry in New York 
are 56 per cent of those of men. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Unemployment in various countries is 
made a part of the weekly commerce re- 
view of world condil‘ons..Page 8, Col. 3 


Leather 


Increase reported in 
sheep and lamb skins, 
on of cattle 
July 


Lumber 


Timber market conditions in\ Sweden 
have been materially affected by the Eng- 
lish coal strike .Page 8, Col. 3 


Manufacturers 


Decrease.-shown in 1925 in production 
of firearms and ammunition. 


Milling ee 


Imports of Canadian wheat into North- 
ern border ports for week ending Sep- 
tember 4 was larger than for week pre- 
ceding. . Page 4, Col. 6 
im- 


of calf, 
decrease in 
reported for 


Page 8, Col. 1 


stocks 
and 
hides 


Czechoslovakia outlines minimum 
port duties to Canada on flour. 

Page 4, Col. 2 

in bond showed an ad- 

Page 8, Col. 3 


Motion Pictures 


District Court refuses order 
of films on ground holder 
basis for claim.. 


American flour 
vance in Egypt 


for return 
of same has 
Page 11 Col. 7 


Munici ipal Gov ernment 


Cost of government for 
Louis, Mo., show a tax 
$34.38 per capita 

Jerusalem the 
tem of water supply. 


r . 
Narcotics 

Continuation of 
opium conference 
tions 


the city of St. 
rate there of 
Page 9, Col. 6 
ancient gets modern sys- 
Page 2, Col. 4 


full 
to 


text of report of 
the League of Na- 
Page 2, Col. 3 


N sional Tisdeasie 


Tour of inspection by airplane by As- 
sistant Secretary of War called the 
first of its kind by the War Department. 

Page 5, Col. 4 

Acting Secretary of Navy reports no 
difficulty will be experienced in delivery 
of aircraft carrier Lexington. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Ordnance Bureau reports use of X-Ray 
to detect flaws during manufacture of 
guns and mountings Page .5, Col, 2 

Air Service gets of Army’s 
new lieutenants..... 1, Co}, 1 


is 


er 
age 
oo 


See “Governnent 


Oil 


Conclusion of Geological survey on 
formations ‘of potential oil fields in Ar- 
kansas ‘ Page Col. 5 
“Taxation.” 


Patents 


District Court holds as valid electric 
switch patents and declares infringment 
by competing device Page 11, Col. 2 


Pensions ; 


Department of Interior reports in- 
creased annuities now being paid retired 
Federal employes are larger under new 
retirement lawJy Page 12; Col. 7 


5, 


See 7 


on 


man. Y., 


request envelopes. 


nois office. 


are announced 


Prohibition 


stroying liquor are not chargeable under 
law 


Public Health 


death 
was based on erroneous diagnosis. 


ican 


Public Utilities 


of 
Danube 


Radio 


stations to be remedied by installation of 
vacuum tube transmitting sets. 


split-wave radio theory and assigns minor 
influences to 


frequency 


over 


Railroads 


cation of New Orleans, 
ico I 
San 


expenses of the Chicago, 
Pacifie, 
sus City Southern Railroads. 


way 
to squeeze minority. 


England 
Reading Railroad 


in weekly 
Commerce 


Legonier 
Municipal 
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THINK there is a vast 


benefit in bringing the 
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—Warren Harding. 
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Check Payments Show 
Business Is Active 


‘ — 


Department of | Commerce Reports 
Lower Wholesale Prices and 
Increase in Failures. 


Business in the first wveck of September 
as measured by the volume of check pay- 
ments still continued to record increased 
activity over a year ago according fo the 
weekly statement of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Wholesale prices declined, 
|} pared with the previous week 

ago. Loans and discounts of 
| serve member banks continued to mount 
while interest rates on time money were 
stronger than in eithemthe previous week 
or the corresponding week a year ago. 

Call loan rates, although showing no 
change from the last week of August, 
were higher than in the same week of 
1925. Prices of stocks and bonds con- 
tinued to rise. 

Zusiness failures were more numerous 
! than in either the previous week or in the 
corresponding week of the preceding year. 

Bituminous coal output in the last week 
of August was larger than in either the 
previous week or the same week of last 
year with petroleum production showing 
similar comparison. Lumber production, 
although smaller than a year ago, aver- 
| aged higher than in the preceding week, 
while the output of beehive coke in the 
last week of August, although slightly 
lower than in the third week, was higher 
than last year. 


National Bank st at ‘Utica 
In Voluntary Liquidation 





both as com- 
and a year 
Federal re- 


The voluntary liquidation of the First 
National Bank and Trust Co., of Utica, 
was announced September 10 by 
Col. J. W. MeIntosh, Comptroller of the 
| Currency. 

The liquidation was effective from the 
close of business September 8. Timothy 
J. Harrington of Utica was announced as 
the liquidating agent. The bank will con- 
tinue under a State bank charter, the an- 
nouncement says. 








Postal Service 


Australia plans extensions in its air 
mail service, including a route of 2,-100 
miles, the longest in the British Empire. 

Page 5, Col.3 

Postmasters ordered to wait three days 
before reporting short delivery of special 
.Page 12, Col. 1 
from Illi- 
Col. 4 
postmasters 

zy Cok 7 
delivery of 
Col. 2 
two summer offices 

Page 12, Col. 3 
Three fourth-class offices discontinued. 
Page 12, Col. 4 


stolen 
.Page 13, 


Blank money orders 


Twenty-two fourth-class 
appointed 
Contracts authorized 
rural mail in six States. 
Closing dates for 


for 
-Page 12, 


District Court rules that costs in de- 
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Railways Repay 


$17,000,000 to 
Nation in Yee 


Government Holdings of Se 
curities for Loans Reported | 
Cut by $26,000,000 in 
14 Months. 


Some Loss | Expected 
By Treasury Officia 


Member of War Loan Staff Thin 
Amount Will Be Small; 
Heavy Reduction ~ in 


Debt Described. 


The Government's .holdings of railrog 
securities, obtained on loans some of which 
date back to wartime control of the trans 
portation properties, were reduced by mo 
than $17,000,000 in the fiscal year: 1926 
which last June 30. Additional 
liquidation the carriers between Juni 
30 and September 1 made the reduction 
14 months about $26,000,000 it 
disclosed official figures made publiq 
the Department jof the Treasury. 

The department's 


course of 


ended 
by 


for 
in 
by 
annual report, nov 
preparation, will shéw tha 
railroad securities of a value of $316, 
300,324.29 were in custody of the Treas 
ury on June 30, 1925, and that the hold 
ings on June 30, 1926, were $299,112,850.64 
whereas at one time since the carrier 
were returned to private management thé 
total had exceeded $450,000,000. 

In discussing the liquidation of the 
curities by the railway lines, Floyd G 
Blair, of the Treasury’s War Loan Sta 
declared the railroads were taking ever 
advantage of market conditions and we 
refunding their debts to the Governmen 
with private bankers at lower rates 0 
interest. The result, he said, was tha 
the carriers were arranging sound f{nan 
ces and the Treasury was obtaining thi 
money which is represented by the securi 
ties. 


in 


Losses Are Anticipated. 


The Government is due to suffer some 
losses, according to Mr. Blair, .for th 
financial condition of the roads on whieh 
loans were made either directly from 
revolving fund or otherwise was such tha 
that it seemed hopeless to expect- the 
ever would be able to meet all of the obliga: 
tions. But the amount of those losses, 
Mr. Blair said, will be small and will be 
offset partly by the difference in interest 
rates charged the road sby rhe Govern-! 
ment and the rates it has hAd to pay on 
borrowed money. All of the securities 
bear 6 per cent interest, whereas the 
Treasury has neve rpaid that rate more} 
than once in recent years, and the aver- 
age of the interest rate on Governmen 
borrowings has ben about 314 per cent. 

The Treasur¥ is watching the general 
railway securities situation closely, and 

[Continued on 


Page 9, Column 2.] 


Demand for Soda 
Beverages Grows 


Department of Commerce Repo 
Increase of More Than $5,- 
000,000 During 1925. 


An increasing demand by the American 


public for soda fountain refreshments 
indicated by the increased production in 
the United States of equipment known as 
soda-water apparatus, according to a re- 
port of the Department of Commerce. 
Records reveal that the needs of refresh- 
ment dispensers during 1925 caused an in- 
crease of more than $5,000,000 in the pre- 
duction of soda-water apparatus, the re 
port stated. ; 

According to data gathered at the biennial 
census of manufactures for 1925, establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the manufae- 
ture of soda-water apparatus in that year 


| reported a togal output valued at $23,359,- 


851, of which $20,769,159 represents soda- 
apparatus, and $2,570,692 covers 
products, such as heating special 
ties, carbonated gas, etc. The total value 
of products shows an increase of 28.6 per 
cent as compared with $18,169,234 in 1923, 
the last preceding census year. 

Of the 60 establishments reporting for 
1925, 18 were located in New York, 10 in 
lllinois, 5 in New Jersey, 4 in Massachu- 
setts, 3 in Pennsylvania, 2 in California, 
in Colorado, 2 in Maryland, and 14 in other 
States. In 1923 the industry was/ reprey 
sented by 66 establishments, the decrease 
to 60 in 1925 being the net result of a gain 
of one establishment and a loss of seven. 
Of-the seven establishments lost to the in- 
dustry, four had gone out of business prior 
to the beginning of 1925 and three reported 
other than soda-water ap- 
paratus as their principal products and 
were therefore transferred to the appro 
priate industries. 


|| Smithsonian Institution 


To Resume Radio Talks 


The Smithsonian Institution will resum 
its series of radio talks on science shortly 
after October 1, it was announced at the 
institution September 10 by Dr. Austin Hy 
Clark, who has charge of the program, 

During the summer, the _ institution 
broadcast the letters of Dr. Mann, direeto 
of the National Zoogical Park, reeitit 
his adventures in capturing wild anim 
in Africa. , 

The winter program, as heretofore, 
consist of speeches prepared by Sm 
sonian scientists and those of other 
ernment and affiliated institutions.. 

Programs will be broadcast 


Station WRC, 





ll For Plebiseite 
a Philippines Passed 


or Mr. Wood's Veto 


Organic Law of Islands Puts 
Issue up to President 
- Coolidge For De- 


cision. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 


President Coolidge.” 
lows: 
' “Whereas, The newspapers of the United 
tes assert that the Filipino people do 
not desire immediate, absolute and com- 
plete independence, and although the 
Phillippine Legislature is convinced that 
the Filipino people have already repeat- 
ily expressed such desire it is also neces- 
sary for information in the United States 
that the demand for the independence of 
the Filipino people be expressed and reiter- 
lated in a direct manner by a plebiscite. 

“Therefore, Be it enacted that not later. 
than 30 days after the approval of this act, 
the Governor General shall issue a procla- 
mation fixing the date for a national plebis- 
cite to be held not sooner than 45 days nor 
Jater than 90 after the date of such procla- 
mation. 

“The election law shall govern the plebis- 
cite. 

“Citizens of the Philippine Islands 
years of age, women included, shall 
entitled to vote. 

“The official 


This text is as 


21 
be 


ballots shall contain the 


following question translated into English, | 


Spanish, and dialect: 
“Do you desire the immediate, absolute 


and complete independence of the Philip- | 


pines? 

“The voter shall vote by giving a cate- 
goridal answer, yes or no, in English, 
Spanish or dialect. 

“The chief of the Executive Bureau shall 
certify the result to the Governor General, 
who; shall communicate the same to the 
President and Congress.”’ 

Puts Issue Up to President. 

The passage of this bill over the veto 
of Governor General Wood brings 
matter before the President of the United 
States, by the provisions of the Organic 


Law of the Islands, an Act of Congress | 


which became effective August 29, 1916. 


The pertinent provision in the Organic Law 
requires the President to approve or veto | 
| therefore, 


any bill passed by the Phillipine legisla- 
ture over the veto of the Governor Gen- 
eral, but the presidential vote of such a 
bill is final, as the Phillipine legislature 
cannot exact into law any bill over the 
veto of the President. The provisions of 
the Organic Law on this point are as 
follows: : 

“If he (the governor general) 
the same (law), he shall sign it; but if not, 
he shall return it with 
that house in which it shall 
inated, which shall enter the objections 
at large on its journal and proceed to re- 
consider it. 


house agree to pass the same, it shall be 


sent, together with the objections, to the | more than the total payments. 


other house, by which it shall likewise be 
reconsidered, and if approved by two-thirds 
of all the members elected to that house 
it shall be sent to the Governor General, 
who, in case he shall then not approve, 
shall transmit the same to the President 
of the United States. The vote of each 
house shall be by the yeas and nays, and 
the names of the members voting for and 
against shall be entered on the journal. 

If the President of the United States 
approve the same, he shall sign it and 
it shall become a law. If he shall 
approve same, he shall return it to the 
Governor General, so stating, and it shall 
not become a law: Provided further, That 
the President 
approve or disapprove an act submitted 
to him under the provisions of this sec- 
tion within six months from and after 
its enactment and submission for his ap- 


proval; and if not approved within such | 


time, it shall become a law the same 
if it had been specifically approved.” 
Desire Never Questioned. 


as 


It is pointed out at the Department of | 


War that the desire of the Filipinos (ex- 
cepting the Moros) for independence has 
never been questioned, either by General 
Wood or by his predecessors in the office 
of Governor General. [In his report 
pines in 1922, General Wood wrote:. 

“We find everywhere among the Chris- 
tian Filipinos the desire for independence, 
fenerally under the protection of 
United States. The non-Christians 
Americans are for continuance of 
ican control.”’ 

Seven years before, in 1915, Major Gen- 
eral Frank G. McIntyre, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Insular Affairs of the Department 
of War, made a“similar report, in part as 
follows: 

“I am convinced that no serious part 
of the Filipino people desires separation 
from the United States at this time. 
Nevertheless, there likewise no 


and 
Amer- 


is 


ing degrees of hopefulness, to the time 
when they can take over the full respon- 
sibility of their own government, and they 
desire a recognition of this hope by the 
United States.” 

Called Question of Preparation. 

Both General Wood and his predecessors 
have always pointed out that independence 
is not a question of desire but of prepara- 
tion, General Wood’s comment in the same 
report of 1922 summing up this phase of 
the situation as follows: 

“We find that the Government is not 
reasonably free from those underlying 
causes which result in the destruction of 
Government.” 

The vetoes of the Philippine Inde- 
pendence Plebiscite Bill, which was pfevi- 
ously passed and vetoed in 1925, have all 
been on the ground that the legislature is 
not authorized, under the Organic Act, to 
pass such legislation. This veto and its 
reasons will accompany the plebiscite bill 
on its way to President Coolidge, who 
must take final action within six months 
of the passage of the bill over the veto of 
General Wood. 

The genesis of the present independence 
plebiscite plan—of bringing it to the at- 
fention of the American people by passing 
the bill over the governor general's veto 
‘and so putting the question directly befere 

"the President—is discussed in the Manila 
Times, a copy of which has been received 
‘at the Department of War. This article is 
—%m full as follows: 

“Pp. I, Cause Losing Ground.” 
' Charles Edward Russell, noted American 
_ socialist, in a letter to Dean Maximo 
‘Kalaw, of the University of the Philip- 
pines, says the cause of independence is 

t losing ground in. the United States. 

is communication in full follows: 

“IT have your note of February 19, about 
the Supreme Council. It is interesting to 


ebserve that you think something will be 
> 


the | 


| the 


approve | 


his objections to | 
have orig- | 





If, after such reconsideration, | 


two-thirds of the members elected to that | terest but exclusive of the payments for 


$1,751,851 | 


|} cial taxes 


not | 


of the United States shall | 


as | 


Special Commissioner to study the Philip- | on motor vehicles and amounts 


| intelligence comes 


| by 


apne | oe * 
that all Filipinos look forward, with very. | UScovering 





accomplished by this body. If you were 
here you would have a different notion 
about this. The cause of independence 
continues to lose ground steadily in the 
United States. I have never seen any- 
thing else so badily handled. 

“The only thing that I can see under 
way is the petitions from the municipal 
councils. If they can continue to come 
in sufficient numbers you can see some 
results. 

“So long as the exploiters can continue 
unchecked to make the people of the United 
States believe that the people of the Phil- 
ippines do not wish independence, you may 
as well sit down in the sun and make mud 
pies, you will never see independence. 

“Your legislature will reconvene in a 
short time. Why not have it pass the 
plebiscite bill over Wood's veto? That 
would put it up squarely to Coolidge. 
Nothing else you could do would reveal 
so strongly to the American people the 
real situation in the Philippines. The 
oligarchy that rules you will not even let 
you vote. Never mind the fact that Cool- 
idge will sustain Wood. Make him do so 
on this.” 


State of Washington 
During 1925 Spends 
$12.66 Per Capita 


Revenue Receipts Are $21.22 
Per Capita and Earnings 
Represent 6.0 Per Cent 
of Total. 


The State of Washington during the fis- 
cal year ending Sept. 20, 1925, paid $18,650,- 
130, $12.66 per capita, for the main- 
tenance and operation of its general de- 
partments, according 
financial of 
nounced by the Department of Commerce. 


or 


to the summary of 


statistics the State just 


an- 


This total included $8,502,918, apportioned | 


for education to the minor civil divisions of 


| the State. 
In 1924 the comparative per capita for | 


maintenance and operation of general de- 
partments was $13.13, and in 1917, $5.28. 
The interest on debt amounted to $641,- 
555; and outlays for permanent 
$10,210,014. The total payments, 
for expenses of general de- 
partments, interest, and outlays were $29,- 
501,699. The total include all payments for 
year, whether made from current 
revenues or from the proceeds of bond 
issues. 
of 


improve- 
ments, 


the governmental costs 
198 being for maintenance and $8,387,812 


for construction. 
Revenues Are Listed. 

The total revenue receipts of Washing- 
ton for 1925 were $31,253,550, or $21.22 per 
capita. This was $11,961,865 more than the 
total payments of the year including in- 
permanent improvements, and 
This excess 
of revenue receipts is reflected in increased 
cash balances, not shown in this summary. 


Property and special taxes represented | 


46 per cent of the total revenue for 1925, 


53.5 per cent for 1924, and 6.8 per cent for | 
amount of 


1917. The increase in the 
property and special taxes collected was 
117.9 per cent from 1917 to 1924, but there 
was a decrease of 16.6 per cent from 1924 
to 1925. The per capita property and spe- 
were $9.65: in 1925, $11.88 
1924, and $6.10 in 1917. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 6 per cent of the 
total reveinue for 1925, 5.8 per cent for 
1924, and 5.7 per cent for 1917. 

Business and non-business licenses con- 
stituted 31.9 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1925, 26.6 per cent for 1924, and 10.9 
per cent for 1917. 

The increase in the percentage of re- 
ceipts from these sources in 192> was 
mainly due to increased amounts received 
from the tax on gasoline and from motor 
vehicle licenses. 

Receipts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance and 
other incorporated companies and from 
sales tax on gasoline, 


non-business licenses conprise chiefly taxes | 


paid for 
hunting and fishing priviliges. 


| Intelligence Is Inherited. 


the | 


Says Student of Eugenics | 


“old conclusion that the 
out of stock 
highly developed on both sides” 
Grace Allen in a recent study, made 
for the Eugenics Record Office of the Car- 


The highest 


that is 


| negie Institution, of the families of a group 
of 49 children showing a high intelligence | 


quotient. 


The study was undertaken aid 
how far superior 
is a family characteristic and 
race and nationality, age, occupation and 
education of the parents, rating of the 
homes, neighborhood conditions, mental 


status in the families and fecundity and 


to in 


| sex rates. 


The results o fthe study are announced 
by the Bureau of Education, Department 
of Interior. 


Correspondence Course 


In Motherhood Offered 


Prospective mothers may enroll for a 
course of 15 lessons offered by the Massa- 
chusetts State Departments of Health and 
Education through the State division of 
university extension, 217 State House, 
Boston, for a fee of $4. The topics treated 
include prenatal care, practical prepara- 
tion for confinement, care of the baby and 
of the nursing mother, the sick baby, and 
weaning. Papers written by the students 
will be corrected with necessary com- 
ments and suggestions by an experienced 
physician of the State Public Health 
Service. 


Greek Cities Required 
To Provide for Infants 


The child welfare law adopted April 14, 
1926, provides for the appointment of child- 
welfare commissions in cities and towns in 
Greece. Every city or town is required 
to provide funds for the maintenance of 
infants deprived of mother’s care and for 
the women nursing them. Physicians or 
midwives attending births must report 
them within 24 hours. All births must be 
registered by the police and lists sent 
weekly to the local child welfare commis- 
sion which must investigate and aid needy 
cases. 


reported | 
above, $9,657,010 was for highways, $1,259,- | 


in | 


while those from | 


is reached ° 


intelligence | 
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Narcotics 


Reforms 


Opium Conference 
Asks Statistics of 
Cocoa and Cocaine 


Recommendations to League 
of Nations Urges Producing 
Countries to Give Figures 
as to Seizures. 


Report of the proceedings of the 
Opium Conference at Geneva, as sub- 
mitted to the League of Nations, was 
partially presented in an installment 
appearing in the issue of September 
10. 

In that installment was printed the 
recommendations of Former Police 
Commissioner Woods, of New York 
city, proposing an administrative 
scheme for control of opium traffic, 
with the findings of fact by the Opium 
Committee, and part of a resolution 
adopted by the Opium Conference 
making recommendations to the 
League of Nations. 

The full text of the resolutions is 
continued and completed as follows: 


“III. The committee requests the coun- 
cil to draw the attention of those states 
members of the League of Nations and 
parties to the Hague convention which do 

not regularly send in annual reports on 
| the traffic in opium and dangerous drugs, 


or whose reports are incomplete, to the 
great importance that the advisory com- 
mittee attaches to the regular receipt of 
full reports, which are the only means by 
which the committee can keep informed 
on the international traffic. 


“IV. The committee recommends that 
| the governments, in their annual reports 
to the league, should be asked to state the 
| total quantities of each of the drugs (in- 
| cluding opium) seized by their authorities 
during the year, taking care to distinguish 
the seizures made by the customs authori- 
| ties from other seizures. 


“V. The committee desires to draw the 
attention of the council to the desirability 
of obtaining from all countries producing 
coca the statistics provided for in Article 
22 of the Geneva convention of February 
19, 1925, in so far as they relate to the 
export of this raw material and of crude 
cocaine. 

“The committee requests the council to 
| ask the secretary-general to approach the 
governments of those producing States 
which have not yet supplied these sta- 
tistics with a view to obtaining this in- 
| formation. 

VI. In view of the fact that Turkey has 
not yet adhered tothe Hague Convention 
and that a control over the expotr of 
opium from Turkey in accordance with the 
| provision of the Convention is not, 








cised by the Government of that country; 
“In view also of the resolution of the 
Fourth Assembly of the League of Nations 

| calling attention tothe fact that the Gov- 


| Treaty of Lausanne to adhere to the Con- 
| vention: 

“The Committee asks the Council to 
request the Government of Turkey to ad- 
here to the Convention as soon as pos- 
sible. 

“VII. The Committee has again exam- 
ined the situation in regard to the export 
of opium from the Persian Gulf to the 
Far East under false declaration of destin- 
nation and undoubtedly finds its way into 
the illicit traffic. 

“The Committee notes that the recom- 

mendation made by it in paragraph (b) 
|} of resolution II of its Report for 1925, 
| that Powers whose ships are engaged in 
traffic with the Persian Gulf should adopt 
measures ,to control the conveyance 
opium from the Persian Gulf on such ships 
and to prevent its diversion into the illicit 
traffic, has not been carried out except 
by one of the States whose ships are 
engaged in the traffic with the Far East. 
The result has been that, while the meas- 
ures taken by the latter Power have pre- 
vented the traffic from being carried on 
in the ships of that Power, the traffickers 
continue to carry it on the ships of other 
| countries. 
“It accordingly asks the Council to make 
| urgent representations to the Governments 
| of the countries whose ships were engaged 
| in the traffic during fhe past year to take 
the necessary measures for the control of 
| the traffic. Further, the Committee recom- 
| mends that the Governments of Powers 
having extra-territorial rights 
| Should be asked to Institute a contro] over 
their nationals in Persia on the lines of 
the regulations already made by some 
Powers in order to prevent their engaging 
in the illicit traffic in opium. 

“VIII! The Committee. desires to call 
| special attention to the steps taken in 
Great Britain in regard to maritime in- 
surance With a view to preventing the 
insurance of consignments of opium or 
drugs destined for illiict purposes, and 
would urge that similar steps should be 
taken as soon as possible in’ other coun- 
tries whose nationals undertake the busi- 
ness of maritime insurance. 

“IX. The Committee draws specia) at- 
tention to the evidence it has received of 
the extensive use of the post by illicit traf- 
fickers in morphine and the other drugs 
with the Far East. As this is a danger to 
which all countries are exposed, the Com- 
mittee recommends: 

“(a) That the Council should bring the 
matter to the notice of all governments and 
all the Universal Postal Union; 

“(b) That notice of any seizure of drugs 
sent from abroad through the post should 
be sent immediately, with particulars of the 
place at which the date on which the drugs 
were posted, to the authorities of the coun- 
try from which the drugs were sent; 

“(c) That a list of all such seizures and 
of the results of the investigations made 
should be included in the annual reports 
of the Governments to the League. 

“xX. The Advisory Committee asks the 
Council to draw the attention of the Gov- 
ernments to the importance of direct com- 
munication between the authorities which 
are entrusted with the enforcement of the 
laws on the suppression of the illicit traf- 
fic. The Committee has already several 
| times laid strees on this point, and the mat- 
ter is dealt wit hin Article 3 of the Final 
Act of the Second Opium Conference. 

Communications of this kind might be 
established either by exchange between 
these authorities of information on adminis- 
trative or police measures or by direct 
contact between the sald authorities. 

“XI. The Advisory Committee requests 
the Council to instruct the Secretary Gen- 
eral to ask those States which have not 
yet communicated their legislation on 
opium and drugs to do so and to give notice 
of any new laws which may be promul- 
gated. 

“President, G. BOURGOIS, 
“Vice President, DR. ANSELMINO, 
“Acting Secretary, H. C. BERG.” 
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far as the committee Is aware, being exer- | 


; ued steadily 


of | 





in Persia | 


| and League 


| Ukraine. 
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| during 1924, 
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Social Welfare 


Municipal 


Government 


Prevalence of Malaria Reported 
on Wane in 1925 Throughout World 


Public Health Service Presents Compilations of 
League of Nations. 


-_————— 


Following is the fourth of a series of 
articles based on statistics made public 
by the United States Pubdlic Health 
Service, dealing with the prevalcnce 
throughout the world of communica- 
ble diseases during 1925. 

Statistical reports compiled by the 
health organizations of the League of 
Nations at Geneva have just been re- 
ceived by the Public Heaith Service. 
These reports relate to world incidence 
of plague, cholera, yellow fever, small- 
por, typhus, relapsing fever, undulant 
fever, dysentery, enteric fever, mala- 
ria, influenza, encephalitis lethargica, 
acute poliomyelitis, cerebro-spinal 
meningitis, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
measles, whooping cough, leprosy, 
trachoma, anthrax, tuberculosis, and 
infant mortality of 1925. 

The prevalence of malaria in most of 
the European countries, in the United 
States, and in virtually every other country 
in the world where its imcidence usually 
is widespread, declined im 1925, and the 
post-war epidemic apparently is on the 
wane, the United States Public Health 
Service has been informed by the Health 
Organization of the League of Nations at 
Geneva. 


In spite of a slight diminution in the 
number of cases reported for Russia and 
the Balkan countries during 1925, the 
League's report characterized the situation 
in these countries as ‘‘still serious.” In 
the United States, however, some sections 
showed sharp declines in malaria preva- 
lence, while in others there were increases. 


A total of 98,195 cases of malaria infec- 
tion were notified in 26 States of the United 
States for 1925, as against 111,156 cases 
in the same States during 1924. The main 
decline was in Mississippi, while there was 
an increase in South Carolina. The South- 
eastern States remain by far the most 
heavily infected, it is disclosed ni the 
League's compilations. 

Mississippi Tops U. S. List. 


Mississippi, despite a decrease as com- 
pared with 1924, led in malaria prevalence 
in 1925 with 71,719 cases, while in the pre- 
ceding year there were 79,631 cases. In 
1921, a peak year in malaria prevalence 
in that State there were 121,207 cdses re- 
ported. No figures were available for 
malaria prevalence in South Carolina dur- 
ing 1924, but it was believed to have been 
almost nil, while in 1925 there were re- 
11,118 . cases. Texas had 11,502 
eases of malaria in 1925, as against 16,- 
068 in 1924, while in all other States of 
the United States making reports, the 
prevalence was less than 4,000 cases. 


In Russia, malaria, on the whole, 
been less prevalent during 1925 than 


has 
it 
was during the two preceding years, the 


| against 5,983,477 during the previous year, 
ernment of Turkey has undertaken-in the | 


and 5,556,856 in 1923, the League’s com- 
pilations revealed. 4*It must be borne in 
mind, that the notification is far from com- 
plete,’’ the report stated. ‘‘In the opinion 
of Dr. Dobreitzer, of the Commissariat for 
Public Health, only one-half of the cases 
are notified to the authorities. The figures 
given, however, are of sufficient accuracy 
to indicate whether am increase or de- 
crease in the endemicity is taking place.”’ 


The diminution of malaria incidence in 
Russia was greatest in the Ural division, 
where an epidemic occurred during 1924, 
and in the cental industrial area and in 
the north, where the decrease has contin- 
since 1923. Lower returns 
were also shown for the Ukraine and the 
Middie Volga. The most remarkable 
duction of the malaria incidence has been 
effected among the pesonnel of railways 
and waterways, the mumber of cases re- 
ported among these during 1926 being not 
much more than one-third of that reported 
during 1925, the report states. On the 
other hand, more cases were reported dur- 
ing 1925 than during the two previous 
years in the Turkestan and Kirghiz Re- 
public, in the Caucasus, Crimea and White 
Russia. “It is uncertain,’’ the report says, 
‘‘whether this increase is in part or wholly 
due to an improvement of the notification.’’ 


Bulgayia Leads in Balkans. 


In the Balkan countries Bulgaria led 
in prevalence with 97,547 cases, which was 
a sharp increase over the number reported 
in 1924, which was 62,074 cases. Italy 
showed the existence of 250,896 cases in 
1924, with no reports available for 1925, 
health officials did not at- 
tempt to explain why returns had not been 


re- 


| received. Poland had 1,775 cases in 1925, 


which was virtually the same as occurred 
in 1924, while Spain reported 925 deaths 
from this infection, but did not report th 


| number of cases. 


Reverting to malaria incidence in the 
Unio nof Socialistic Soviet States (Russia), 
the report stated that the seasonal curv 
of he malaria incidence in 1925, showed 
wo distinct maxima, namely, in June and 
in August, while during the two previous 
years the curve for the whole U. S. S. S. 
had only one maximum, which occured 
in May or the beginning of June. “In 
order to understand this change,”’ the re- 
port stated, “it must be recalled that he 
maximum of the benign tertlan malaria 


| usually occurs in May and the malignant 
| tropical forms in the autumn. 


The latter 
have been most prevalent in Central Asia, 
Western and Northern Russia and the 
The decline of the malaria in- 
and 
its increase in the Southeastern area of 
the Union have brought the autumnal type 
more in evidence. The maximum occurred 
in May in the Ukraine also during 1925.’’ 

In Poland, the report said that Malaria 
has been in constant regression during 
the last four years. A total of 1,775 cases 
were reported in 1925, as against 1,881 
4.770, 17,611 and 52,965 re- 
1922 and 1921. 

Prevalence in Greece Explained. 

Regarding prevalence of malaria in 
Greece, it was pointed out that war condi- 
tions and the influx of the million refugees 
from Asia Minor had considerably increased 
the incidence in 1923, but there was a slight 
decrease in 1924. Figures colected by Pro- 
fessor J. P. Cardamatis, of Greece, show 
that the morbidity is still very high in that 
country and greatly in excess of prewar 
rates, in two parts only was the indicence 
lower than 20 per cent, while in only one 
was it lower than 10 per cent. 

The higher morbidity rates from malaria 
are to be found in Messinia, where it was 
56 per cent of the total number of cases 
reported, in Rodopi, where it was 51 per 
cent, Serrais, 48 per cent; Chalcidice, 48 per 
cent, Cavalla, 45 per cent, Salonika, 42 per 
cent; Zanthe, 42.9 per cent, From medicial 
evidence, the report stated, “it appears 
that in many instances the refugees did 
not bring the infection with them but con- 
tracted the disease in their new envircen- 


number of cases notified being 5,124,749 as | 


ment and therefore the high prevalence of 
the diseas would b du to thir lack of ac- 
quired immunity.” 

Cases in Tropics Not, Reported. 

Respecting prevalence of malaria in 
tropical and subtropical countries, the re- 
port stated that malaria is endemic in 
practically all of them, but the cases or 
even deaths are usually not reported. “The 
few figures which we possess are only in- 
dications and do not correspond to the 
actual prevalence,’’ the report brought 
out. 

In the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, Dalmatia is the province where 
malaria is most prevalent, as was the case 
before the war, often with the severe trop- 
ical form as shown by identifications of 
the parasite in 13,470 cases, it was said in 
the report. “The prevalence is extremely 
high, especially among the newly estab- 
lished inhabitants of the agricultural col- 
onies.” 

In Bulgaria, although statistics of the 
morbidity of malaria are notoriously in- 
complete, it is estimated the number of 
malaria infected individuals is between 
300,000 and 400,000. In spite of this only 
7,547 cases were notified in 1925, as against 
62,074 in 1924, and 77,862 in 1923. 

A malarial population of 1,000,000, or 
one-seventeenth of the total population, is 
estimated in Rumania in the League’s re- 
port. From statistics compiled from va- 
rious sources, there has been a general 
decline in the malaria incidence since 1882, 
it was stated. There has been a flare up 
im 1919-1924. The majority of cases were 
diagnosed as of the benigh tertian type, 
constituting 87 per cent of the total num- 
ber of cases. .The tropical form was de- 
clared as very rare, representing only 8 
per cent, in spite of the fact that the maxi- 
mum incidence in the Lower Danube is 
in August and September, said the report. 

A death rate of 4.26 per 100,000 popula- 
tion occurred in Spain during 1925, with 
925 fatalities from malaria reported. In 
1924 there were 1,195 deaths from this in- 
fection, while in the Preceding three years 
it was about the same. 


New Kind of Fly 
Introduced in Fiji 
To Combat Insects 


Smithsonian Institution Ad- 
vised That Creature Identi- 
fied by Curator Used to 
Save Coconut Groves. 


A new kind of fly identified by a scien- 
tist of the United States National Museum 
has been successfully introduced into the 
Fiji Islands to help save coconut groves 
from the depredations of another insect, 
the Smithsonian Institution has announced. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 

lows: 
; Insects are man’s worst enemy. 
chief defense against them is other in- 
sects. How he mobilizes this aid is re- 
vealed in the story of a new kind of fly 
sent from the other side of the world 
to the Smithsonian Institution to be iden- 
tified. The fly had been discovered to 
be very effective in attacking a kind of 
caterpillar which was destroying coconut 
palms in the Federated Malay States. The 
entomologist of the Malay States sent 
it to the Smithsonian Institution where 
Dr. Aldrich, curator of the Division of In- 
sects of the National Museum, identified 
it as a new kind and christened it “Ptycho- 
myia remota.” 

Recently Dr> Aldrich received a letter 
from the Acting Superintendent of Agri- 
culture in Fiji, where a caterpillar similar 
to that in the Malay States has been prey- 
ing upon the coconuts. The letter an- 
nounces the introduction of “Ptychomyia 
remota” from the Malay States. 

“This fly,” continues the letter, ‘‘has 
Spread amazingly and is now thoroughly 
through areas infested by the caterpillar. 
Everywhere it has parasitised from 70 to 
90 per cent of the caterpillars, and the 
situation is now so satisfactory that we 
have stopped for the time being at least, 
introducing further parasites, as it now 
seems that Ptychomyia may be sufficient 
by itself. We now propose to watch the 
situation another six months, after which 
time we shall be able to gauge pretty 
closely the degree of control that is being 
effected by your fly.” 


Water Is Pumped 
Into Old Jerusalem 


Modern System Lifts \Supplies 
From Below Sea Level to 
High Attitude. 


A modern system of water supply was 
recently inaugurated in the old city of 
Jerusalem, according to a report from the 
American consul in that city made public 
by the Department of Commerce. 

On the outskirts of the city on 
summit of a hill a steel-section tank 
been constructed 


His 


the 
has 
as the gravity reservoir 
for the water supply. The water is 
pumped up from the Ain Farah springs, 
which are some 270 meters below sea level, 
to this gravity reservoir, 835 meters above 
sea level. 

The water works were construced by 
British engineers at a cost of more than 
£50,000, which was borne by the Palestine 
Government. 

The water works were constructed by 
provide an adequate water system for the 
Holy City,.but the work was rendered dif- 
ficult because of the peculiar topography 
of the country. When the British Army 
occupied Jerusalem eight year ago, water 
was piped to it for the first time in history. 

The present water supply system was 
completed in three months and is con- 
sidered to be an engineering achievement. 


Minister to Guatemala 
Sails for United States 


Arthur H. Geissler, American Minister 
to Guatemala, has just informed the De- 
partment of State that he sailed for the 
United States on September 7, for a 60-day 
leave of absence. Leon H. Ellis, secretary, 
is acting as charge d'affaires, 
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Smallpox and Malaria ’ 
Reported in Mexican City 


Several cases of smallpox have been 
reported at San Antonio De Arenales, 
Mexico, during April and May, it is dis- 
closed in a report just received at the 
United States Public Health Service from 
Mexican sources. In addition the report 
states that in January, a disease diagnosed 
as malaria was reported amng the colonists 
at San Antonio de Arenales and Santa 
Clara. 

Malaria was asserted to be rare in these 
localities, which are at an altitude of 
about 5,000 feet, the Health Service stated. 
Among the population of these places are 


colonists from the United States and the 
Ukraine, Russia. 


Report of Fatality 
From Yellow Fever 
Is Found in Error 


Public Health Service Stirred 
by Case Thought to Be 
of Dreaded 
Malady. 


(Continued From Page 1.] 


health. “The yellow fever item, appear- 
ing on the bills of health, quite naturally 
soon stimulated inquiries, especially in view 
of the fact that no official declaration of 
the case had been made by officials of the 
Public Health Service,” it was announced 
by health officials 

In response. to 
Ss. 


in Washington. 
these inquiries, Surgeon 
General Hugh Cumming, of the serv- 
ice, promptly cabled the information that 
the report was erroneous and was due to 
an error in diagnosis. 

The facts of 
follows: 


the case are, briefly, as 


On July 3a case was diagnosed as yellow 
fever from autopsy findings by a patholo- 
York city hospital. Offi- 
cers of the Public Health Service and offi- 
cials of the New York City Health Depart- 
ment immediately investigated the case 


and found no justification for such a diag- 
nosis. Unfortunately, however, thé cause 
of death appeared as yellow fever on the 
death certificate, and in this way was in- 
cluded in the weekly reports made by the 
city health department to the custom 
house, coming to the attention of the Pub- 
lic Health Service employe who makes out 
the port sanitary statements. 

The patient was taken from a steam- 
ship belonging to a fruit company. The 
vessel had been last previously boarded 
and Inspected at the New York quarantine 
station on May 25, 1926. On June 1 the ves- 
sel had sailed for Kingston, Jamaica, and 
since that date had sailed only between 
Kingston and Philadelphia. It emtered 
New York coastwise from Philadelphia on 
July 1. The patient had left Jamaica on 
the vessel on June 22, He died on July 
3, 1925. 

Officials of the International Health 
Board state that there has been no case or 
suspected case of yellow fever in Jamaica 
for a great many years. 


California Reports Decline 
In Marriages and Divorces 


There were 55,080 marriages performed 
and 10,623 divorces granted in the State 
of California during 1925, according to the 
marriage and divorce report on that State 
prepared by the Department of Commerce. 

This compares with 55,677 marriages and 
11,258 divorces in 1924. 


Kansas Marital Statisties. 
During the year 1925 there were 20,867 
marriages performed and 3,540 divorces 
granted in the State of Kansas, as com- 
pared with 21,170 marriages and 3,434 
divorces in 1924, according to a report by 
the Department of Commerce. 
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Affairs 


Germany Explains 
Revaluation Plans 


On Old Bond Issues 


Details for Retiring of Paper 
Mark Securities Given to 


Department of State 
Here. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
case the rate of redemption is 124% per 
cent; 

(b) the 7-15 per cent 1923 Prussian 
Treasury bonds and the “Schuldscheindar- 
lehen” issued after June 30, 1922, are re- 
deemed at 1244 per cent of their’ accrued 
gold value. 


The redemption in cash is not limited to 
any minimum value of a person’s holdings, 
ie, to holdings of a value of 500 g. m. 


Limit Set for Application. 


Application for redemption in cash must 
be made between August 2and November 1, 
1926, with respect to the Treasury bonds 
with the Prussiagn fisql or court of district 
revenue offices, and with respect to the 
“Schuldscheinderlehen” with the Prussian 
State Debt Administration, 106 Cranien- 
strasse, Berlin BW 68. The 1925 Treasury 
bills must be accompanied by the coupons 
attached thereto. 


Applications for the higher redemption 
rate of 12% per cent, by virtue of an ex- 
change of 1921-1922 bonds for 1917-1918 
bonds must contain certain evidence of the 
fadt of the exchange and of the uninter- 
rupted possession of the bonds by the ap- 
plicants up to the date of application; also 
proof of the applicant’s identity. Such ap- 
plications must be made out on special 
blanks givég out by the official authorities. 


Rules as to Other Claims. 


Likewise claims arising out of the types 
of bonds listed below, provided they are 
due but not yet redeemed, must be regis- 
tered with the Prussian State Adminis- 
tration between August 2 and November 
1, 1926. The Prussian government is au- 
thorized, in regard to these bonds, to pay 
in cash for old holdings 8 per cent, other- 
wise 2 1-3 per cent of their par value, 
provided the minimum value of the hold- 
ings is 500 RM, or a multiple thereof. 
These types of bonds are the following: 


Preussische Prsemiemanleihe von 1855, 
Niederschlesisch - Maerkische Eisenbahn- 
Stammaktien, Oberschlesisohe Eisenbahn- 
schulden, Kurmaerkische Kriegschulden, 
Staatsschuldscheine von 1842, former Kur- 
hessian debts, ‘‘Schuldscheindarlehen”’ is- 
sued prior to January 1, 1919. 

Old holders who do not wish to avail 
themselves of the redemption in cash must 
make application for the exchange of their 
bonds (in the same manner as for Federal 
bonds) with the Prussian State Debt Ad- 
ministration in Berlin, between August 2 
and November 1, 1926. 


Exchange Claims Specified. 

A claim to the exchange of the bonds 
for redemption debt bonds and to partici- 
pation in drawings can be asserted how- 
ever only if the minimum value of the 
old holdings is 500 gold marks, or a mul- 
tiple thefeof. If the application is rejected 
the claimant may file protest with the 
same authority (Prussian Debt Adminis- 
tration) or a German consular represey 
tative abroad within two wecks, and if he 
resides abroad, within three weeks from 
the receipt of the Debt Administration's 
decision. 

Apart from the move, the revaluation 
procedure is similar to that prescribed for 
Federal bonds. 


Finland Signs Two Treaties. 
Two new treaties signed by Finland havé 
been received at the Department of State 
for its information. \ 
One is a convention between Finiand, 
Denmark, Iceland, Norway and Sweden 
concerning the seaworthiness and equip- 
ment of ships. The‘other is a provisional 
commercial treaty between Finland and 
Greece. 


Minister Wilson at Post. 
Charles S. Wilson, American Minister to 
Bulgaria, has informed the Department of 
State that he resumed charge of the “lega- 
tion, after a leave of absence, on Septem- 
ber 8. 
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AND WutHovut COMMENT BY 


Women 


In Industry 


Supervised Practice 
On Farms Declared 
Needed by Negroes 


Preferred Content of Instruc- 
tion on Agriculture Out- 


lined by Federal 
Board. 


Following ts a continuation of a re- 
port by the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education on Agricultural in- 
struction among negroes of the United 
States. 

It is important that the agricultural 
teacher's schedule be so arranged as to 
facilitate his conduct of different types of 
agricultural schools or classes, The con- 
tent of agricultural instruction should in- 
clude the activities of the farm occupation 
studied and the ideals governing these 
activities. Some things which should be 
specially emphasized in the instruction are 
the use of improved machinery, modern 
credit facilities, how to spend money ef- 
fectively, managerial ability, and how to 
raise one’s standard of living by direct pro- 
duction and one’s own labor. 

The opportunity for supervised farm 
practice should be provided for in many 
instances by agreements with landlords 


and by carefully worked out programs for | 


supervised practice, including projects and 
other farm work. 

In general, follow 
forth in Federal Board 
Practice in 
cluding Home Projects.”’ 

The agricultural teacher should not only 
organize and present his instruction on 
the basis of occupational needs but should 
also provide specific opportunities, where 
feasible, for the placement of those com- 
pleting the instruction. 

Wherever possible, vocational school ad- 
ministrators should cooperate with  pri- 
vate agencies. 

In general, follow the recommendations 
im Federal Board Bulletins Nos. 90 and 
94 with regard to the conduct of teacher 
training. 

The practice of conducting high-school 
courses at the negro agricultural and me- 
chanical colleges is, in a jus- 
tified. 

The agricultural courses and the farm 
practice facilities at the negro land-grant 
colleges should be adapted to the purpose 
of training for productive farming opera- 
tions. 

All of the teacher-training departments 
should have the exclusive use of a room 
fitted up as a typical high-school depart- 
ment and should have transportation fa- 
cilities to a nearby vocational department 
of agriculture. 

An agricultural teacher trainer should 
have special personal, technical, and prac- 
tical qualifications for his work. 

Selection of Trainees. 

Special attention should be given to the 
selection of trainees who are likely to make 
satisfactory agricultural teachers. Teach- 
er-training work should continue to be 
pronioted in all of the States for some 
“years to come. 

Not only should’ convenient practice 
teaching facilities in a regular depart- 
ment be provided, but traimees should be 
given practice in all of the different types 
of work which they are expected to carry 
on. 

The attendance upon summer school on 
the part of teachers in service should be 
encouraged, provided these courses are of 
an intensive nature, running not over 
three weeks, and that adequate provision 
has_been made for the supervision of the 
. farm practice, for which each of the teach- 

ers is responsible. 
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Earnings of Women 
In Industry Reported 
Below Rate for Men 


Study in New York Said to 
- Show Average Pay 56 Per 
Cent of That Received 
by Males. 


The Department of Labor has issued a 
report summarizing a study by the State 
of New York of the employment and earn- 
ings of men and women jn manufacturing 
industries. The most conspicuous fact 
brought out was the difference in the earn- 
ings of tlre sexes, the department reported. 

Women work in different trades and dif- 
ferent occupations than men, “but taking 
all places open to women and all those 
open to men in factories,’ the department 
said, “the average earnings for men in 
1924-25 were $31.36 a week, and those for 
women were $17.45, or about 56 per cent 
of the earnings received by the men.’’ 

The department's report says the wide 
discrepancy between the earnings of men 
and women is “in part due to the nar- 
rower field open to women.” It adds: 

It is pointed out that there are few 
manufacturing industries\ in which men 
‘form less than 20 per cent of the working 
-force, but there are many in which women 

constitute less than 1 per cent of all the 
workers. Over 60 per cent of all the 
women in factories are in either the cloth- 
ing or the textile groups, and the food in- 
dustries account for 10 per cent more. On 
the other hand, they have but a small 
representation in the impoxtant group of 
“metal-working industries, “and very few 
‘nPre at work on wood products or the manu- 
‘facture of building materials like cement 
“and brick, where employment has been 
unusually high in the last two years.” 

A second reason is that women suffer 
more seriously from unemployment than 
men do, Seasonal unemployment affects 
particularly such industries as the sewing 
trades, in which they are especially numer- 
ous, and in these the women’s trades are 
more severally hit than the men's. A dif- 
ferent kind of seasonal irregularity is 
found in such establishments as candy fac- 
tories, in which a regular force is main- 
tained throughout the year, and extra 
workers are taken on for the busy season. 
These extra workers are almost entirely 

ravomen. 

In the matter of employment women fur- 
nish an extra large proportion of the work- 
ers in the irregular or satellite industries 
and in those where the development of 
highly industrialized organization has pro- 
ceeded to only a slight degree. They fur- 


nish also a large share of the irregular | 


forces in the 
dustries. 

~——@he study emphasizes the fact that a 
large reserve’ of labor is necessary in 


erder to maintain the force which appears 


more highly organized in- 
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Salamanca Rail- 
authority to abondon 9 
~~. Page 9, Col. 3 
Proposed increases in rates on cotton 
shipments to New Orleans are suspended. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Electrification of the Austrian railways 
is proceeding rapidly Page 8, Col. 3 
tates raised on salt shipments. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


Reclamation 


Bureau of Reclamation notified of prob- 
lems of irrigated lands in Australia. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Palestine reports a gigantic reclama- 
tion project under way in the Haifa Bay 
section ies Page 8, Col. 3 
Department of the Interior reports a 
yield of $79.30 an acre near Yuma irriga- 
tion project. Page 4, Col. 2 


Retail Trade 


Retail trade in South Africa was not 
considered satisfactory in August. 

Page 8, Col. 3 

on July output of 

Page 8, Col. 2 


Statistics reported 
clothing for men and boys. 


Science 


New kimd of fly identified by Smith- 
sonian Institution used in Fiji Islands 
to save céconut groves from insects. 

Page 2, Col. 5 
science to be resumed 
Institution. 

Page 1, 


Radio talks on 
by Smithsonian 
Col. 7 
Shipping 

American shipyards on August 1 re- 
ported to be building or having contract 
to build 209 steel and 18 wood vessels. 

rage §, Cdl. 7 

District Court holds steamship liable 
for failure to notify passengers of change 
in sailing time Page 10, Col. 5 

Traffic through Panama Canal during 
July reported less than in same month 
in 1925 Page 8, Col. 2 
District Court returns suit for damages 
under the Merchant Marine Act. 

Page 11, Col. 4 

Latvia were 
Page 8, Col. 3 
Canal slides repdrted in 

Page 8, Col. 1 


Shipping activities in 
quite lively in August 

Two 
July... 


ry ° 
Taxation 
Forty-four States and the District of 


Columbia collected $148,258,087 in taxes 
on gusoline in 1925 Page 6, Col. 7 


Panama 


Playgrounds in Backyards 
Are Projected in Brooklyn 


A new plan for playgrounds in sections 
where children. have no play space other 
than city streets is suggested in the reecrit 
appeal of the Park Commissioner of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to remove fences between 
back yards and permit use of the space 
thussaafforded as community playgrounds. 

The Park Commission offers by way of 
illustration a survey made by its officials 
of a typical residential block, with a-design 
for a playground layout, «nd _ will co- 
operate with suggestions for laying out 
the greunds and advice in regard to equip- 
ment. : a 

The suggestion has been reported to the 
Bureau of, Education, Department of 
Interior. 


Details of Realty to Be Sold 
Asked by Chief Coordinator~ 


A circular addressed to administrative 
affairs of the Government by H. C. Smith- 
ers, chief coordinator, requests that speci- 
fied information shall accompany applica- 
tion for real estate sales clearance, to 
determine availability for other Govern- 
ment purposes. 

The full text of the circular follows: 

Applications for clearance for sale of 
Government-owned real estate submitted in 
accordance with the provisions of Bureau 
of the Budget Circular No. 69, of June 16, 
1922, should contain sufficient detailed in- 
formation to enable other departments and 
Federal Real Estate Board to determine 
whether or not the property can be ad- 
vantageously used for any authorized Gov- 
ernment purpose. } 

Information furnished should include 
such of the following items as are ap- 
plicable to the particular case: (a) Exact 
location; (b) area and character of land; 
(c) number, size and character of build- 
ings; (d) public utilities, installed or avail- 
able; (e) accessibility by land or water, 
streets, docks, wharves, ete.: (f) transpor- 
tation facilities; (g) estimated value of 
property. 


Candidates for Admission 
To West Point Designated 


The following-named candidates have 
been designated, the Department of War 
announced on September 10, for the Mili- 
tary Academy entrance examination tod be 
held beginning on March 1, 1927, with a 
view to admission to the Academy on July 
1, 1927. 

Illinois, Senator McKinley: 
clay Sullivan, first alternate, 
Grand Road, Decatur. 

Virginia, Seventh District: Preston Orr 
Sartelle, second alternate, 12 North Wash- 
ington Street, Winchester. 

Wisconsin, 11th District: Jergen Bernart 
Olson, Drummond; George Kohn, Route 
No. 3, Medford; Lamont Naden Rennels, 
first alternate, 224 Division Street, Park 
Falls. : 

United States at Large: President Cool- 
idge: Robert Hull Ruggles, 1887 Gardner 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


sar- 
West 


John 
1600 


on the pay rolls of each industry. At 
any given time, some establishments, in 
the same industry, will be laying off work- 
ers and others taking them on. The 
figures for employment jimdicate the net 
change, but beyond that the employment 
of a much larger number is affected. A 
few industries are always expanding opera- 
tions when business is dull, either making 
ready sfor their busy season or because 
they have lagged behind the course of the 
business cycle. 

“Their demands help to offset reductions 
in the volume of employment, but only by 
providing work for people previously un- 
employed. In the same way, &hen the 
market is improving, many workers are 
neing let out in other factories, and again 
become the reserve of surplus labor that 


| persists through good times and bad. In 


this outer cirele of the half employed the 
proportion of women is relatively greater 
than that of men.” 


District Court hold tax levy 
will is of little avail if latter 
traded Page 6, 
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Egypt's cotton 
tinues Gepressed 


Tobacco 


Philippine cigar exports in August de- 
clined in August over 1925..Page 8, Col. 3 


Veterans 


Director of the 
outside 
Claims. ......- bes 
Water Power 

Ten applications for water power proj- 
ects are listed in August..Page 9, Col. 5 


Wholesale Trade 


Wholesale trade in Seuth Africe in Au- 
gust was not considered satisfactory. 


Page 8, Col. 3 
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ist’s paradise.” 


Wages 
Working Conditions 


Labor Setting Record for Wages 
And Hours, Declares Mr. Husband 


Assistant Secretary of Labor, in Address, Says 
Prosperity is Growing and Lasting. 


Walter W. 
Secretary of 


deeply ap- 
part in 


Husband, Second Assistant [I want to assure you that I 
preciate the privilege of taking 
today’s ceremonies, and I also want to 

‘atulate you most heartily upon the 
civic pride and courage, as well the 
material prosperity, which have made pos- 
sible the erection of a City Hall in keep- 
ing with the proud position which Burling- 
ton occupies among the smaller cities of 
the land. 

The placing of this corner stone on a 
day dedicated to labor is altogether fitting, 
and I am glad to: extend to one and all 
the greetings of the Department of Labor 
which was created ‘‘to foster, promote 
and develop the welfare of the wage-earn- 
ers of the United States, to improve their 
working conditions, and to advance their 
opportunities for profitable employment.” 

This Department is the youngest of the 


Labor, in an address made 


of the city hall'at Burlington, Vt., pictured as 
American wage-earners as more continu- 
ously employed at better pay than ever 
before in the peacetime history of the coun- 
try. He said that while the same fortu- 
nate conditions do not exist in every in- 
dustry, including some basic industrial en- 
of New England, he: felt pros- 
perity was “sure to spread to every legiti- 
mate industry.” 

Time and experience, Mr. Husband said, 
have disproven that more wages for labor 
meant more money for rum-spending. He 
Said if the Volstead law for prohibition en- 
forcement were observed by all American 
citizens as it is observed by the steady 
wage-earners of the country, “prohibition | great administrative divisions of the Fed- 
enforcement would cease to be a great na- | eral Government, but during the 14 years 
tional problem and most of the bootleggers | of its existence it has witnessed, and in 
would go out of business.”’ As a native | some measure has aided in bringing about, 
Vermonter, from Caledonia County, he de-'| far reaching improvement in the condition 
clared that state’s development more im- | of labor in the United States. 
portant along the lines of agriculture .and I cannot now undertake to review 
industry than in the direction of a ‘‘tour- | many changes that have occurred in 
regard, but the result of it all is that 
American labor has been elevated, let us 
hope permanently, to a plane never be- 
fore reached in the history of the world. 


the 
this 


The full text of Assistant Secretary Hus- 
band’s address follows: 
Mayor Beecher and 


fellow. Vermonters: 


Over two billion . 


smoked a month! 


Labor 
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More than 41,000,000 of our people are 
“gainfully employed.”’ Twenty-five mil- 
lion of these are actual wage-earners whose 
income is measured by the contents of the 
pay envelope. Five million more are 
workers whose earnings are ‘called salaries 
rather than wages, so that more than 30,- 
000,000 depend for a living on the work 
of their. hands and brains, 

When we consider this vast number of 
workers it does not require a trained eco- 
nomist to see that their prosperity to a 
very great extent shapes and controls the 
prosperity of the whole Nation. 

It has taken ages for the world to real- 
ize that widespread prosperity is the surest 
safeguard of a nation’s welfare, and 
seemingly it has been the mission of Amer- 
ica to demonstrate this simple economic 
truth. 

It is said 
don, Windsor 


that when the Tower of Lon- 
Castle, and other famous 
public buildings in England were erected 
the average wage of a carpenter was five 
cents a day, and if we compare what must 
have been the economic condition even of 
skilled labor in that day with conditions 
among the artisans who will build this 
city hall, we must, I think, agree that here 
is the greatest example of individual eco- 
nomic progress that has ever occurred in 
the history of the human race. 

At the present time the wages. of labor 
in the United States, whether measured 
in dollars and cents or in actual purchas- 
ing power, are materially higher than ever 
before, and in addition to this, and hardly 
less important, is the constant advance 
there has been in the stability of employ- 
ment in many if not most of the leading 
industries. In other words, the-American 
wage-earner, broadly speaking, is more 
continuously employed at better wages 
than ever before in times of peace. 

I wish it were possible to say that these 


—natural tobacco taste has 
the “call” these days! 
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Industrial 


Training 


Mr. Travers Resig 


As Education Offiei 


Western Agent of Federal Bo: 1 
To Supervise Vocational | 
Work in Oakland, Calif, 


L. D. Travers has resigned his positit 
as western regional agent for the ¢ 
and industrial education service of the F 
eral Board for Vocational Education. 

Mr. Travers left Washington this 
for Oakland, Cal., where he is to be efi 
supervisor of vocational education. 
position, he said, has been newly creat 
by the Oakland Board of Education 
his work will be largely concerned if 
pupils who have left the full-time @ 
schools to work. These pupils will 
given part-time vocational instruction 
few hours each week. 

The work is partly experimental, 
Travers stated, and he will keep in eé 
stant touch’ with the Federal Board 
Vocational Education in Washington 
report on progress in the field. a 


a 


fortunate conditions exist in every indt 
try, but they do not, and unhappily th 
is true of some of the basic industi 
enterprises of New England. ‘There 
however, every indication that the p 
ent era of prosperity is here to stay afi 
if so it is almost sure to spread to eve 
legitimate industry in every corner of tf 
country which is ready to take advanta 
of it. 
To be 
September 


continued in the issue @ 
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Men have certainly made 


their preference clear! 


EMEMBER just a few years back you 
saw but few Chesterfields? 


Mighty different today! You see them every- 
where! But it’s not that fact, but the reason, 
that’s the interesting thing. 


Natural tobacco taste—a taste secured by 
matching one fine variety against another, a 
taste which retains tobacco character—that's 
why Chesterfield is America’s fastest-growing 
cigarette, and has been for four consecutive 
years. Not much doubt nowadays about what 


smokers want! 


Such popularity 


~ 


must be deserved 


Liccert & Myers Tosaceo Co. 





Departmental 


Expenditures 


cal Training 
riculture Is 
Held Important 


deral Board of Vocational 
_ Education Urges Students 
; and Teachers to Co- 
operate. 


° 
5 


"The importance of giving practical train- 
he under proper direction to students of 
sulture in addition to theoretical and 
lentific classroom teaching is pointed out 
am announcenient just made by the 

: Board for Vocational Education. 
“The vocational agricultural student,” 
announcement states, “is the one per- 
who must do the farm practice set 

ip in the act (vocational education law, 
rt 7) and the State plans, and is the only 
I on who is held directly responsible 


ad 


it. Where the student does not accept | 
recog- | 
ized as a bona fide student of vocational | 


responsibility he can not be 


friculture under the National Vocational 
Pducation Act. 


“In differentiating between the responsi- | 


ity of the pupil and that of the teacher, 
tention is called to the fact that the 
apil conducts the farm practice, while 
th teacher’s responsibility is for the 
sion of such practice. Through the 
pbombined efforts of the pupil and the 
er there is secured that phase of the 
i uction known as_ supervised prac- 
Hee.” 


Provisions of Law Quoted. 

The vocational education law and its 
rovision for supervised practice are re- 
erred to as follows: 

“The vocational education law, enacted 
‘February 23, 1917, provided: ‘That in order 
to receive the benefits of such appropria- 
ition for salaries of teachers, supervisors, 
or directors of agricultural subjects the 
State board of any State shall provide in 
ats plan for agricultural education * * *; 

t such schools shal provide for directed 
oF supervised practice in agriculture, either 
on a farm provided by the school or other 

, for at least six months per year.’ 
“This bulletin is a revision of Bulletin 
83, ‘Superviesd Practice in Agriculture,’ 
land of Bulletin 21, ‘The Home Project as a 
(Phase of Vocational Agricultural Educa- 
tion.” It has been prepared for the pur- 
pose of interpreting the national vocational 
education act as it relates to directed or 
supervised practice activities and for dis- 
cussing the means through which the pro- 
visions of the act may be carried out. 

; _ Introduction Is Described. 

“The manuscript for this bulletin on 
Supervised Practice in Agriculture, Includ- 
ng Home Projects, was prepared under 
the direction of Dr. D. Matby, Chief of the 








Agricultural Education Service, by Robert | 


D. Maltby, agent for agricultural education 
in the Southern Region. 

“Mr. Maltby was assisted in the prepara- 
tion of the introduction by Arthur P. Wil- 
ams, agent for agricultural education in 
the North Atlantic Region. The introduction, 
which deals with the aims and values of 
Supervised practice in agriculture, is 
rectly related to certain functions in the in- 
Btructing process as described in Bulletin 
103, ‘Methods of Teaching as Applied to 
Wocational Education in Agriculture.’ 

“This bulletin is specifically directed to 
vocational teachers of agriculture, to agri- 
vised practice in agriculture.” 
cultural teacher trainers, and to State 
supervisors of agricultural education for 
the purpose of assisting them in discharg- 
ing their respective responsibilities with 
respect to provisions of directed or super- 

Purposes Are Set Forth. 

The aims and purposes of supervised 
practice in agricultural teaching are set 
forth as follows: 

“The slogan ‘earning while learning’ has 
been a strong selling point for vocational 
education in agriculture. Vocational edu- 
cation, in common with any type of edn- 
cation, has in it deferred values, but its 
immediate returns are large and gratifying. 

“As a result of the pupils’ successful 
farm practice, it is reasonable to expect 
that there will be definite improvement 
in practices on the home farm in succeed- 
ing years. In fact, this usually occurs, 
and the returns from such improved prac- 
tices, because they are cumulative, are 


likely to be far greater than that from } 


the supervised practice of the pupil. Fur- 
thermore, this improvement in practice 
on the farms where the supervised prac- 
tice is conducted spreads gradaully to the 
whole community and becomes the leaven 
which permeates the local farming 
Yaises the general standard of rural 
ing in that locality. 
Youth Held Fertile Soil. 
“We assume vocational education to he- 


liv- 


nm in the age period of adolescence, when | . : poe 
si — “", | ground of understanding and appreciation 


the pupil is looking back on childhood and 
forward to manhood The toys of his ear- 
Ner life are discarded for man-sized tools 
and equipment. His make-believe play and 
the impersonation of heroic characters 
give place to contact with and participa- 
tion in real life. It is the beginning of 
@ constructive period when the urge 
whole-hearted, purposeful activity and 
felf-expression becomes the dominant note 
im the boy’s life. Such is the fertile soil 
fm which projects and practical work 
thrive. Such are the rich opportunities 
and conditions which should be capitalized 
in vocational education. 

Psychological and educational principles 
underlying the scheme of supervised prac- 
tice and teaching by means of projects are 
fundamentally sound. With efficient teach- 
ing there must be interest in the thing 
taught and a desire to learn on the part 
of the pupil. Supervised practice fur- 
@ishes such motives for study and learn- 
ang because with most live farm boys the 
@esire to earn, produce, manage, and con- 
trol overcomes the distaste for study and 
concentrated mental activity incident to 
®uccess in practical ventures. 

: Holds Objective Is Needed. 
. Learning is always facilitated by having 
‘@ definite objective in view which the 
learner understands and appreciates. Su- 
pervised practice furnishes such tangible 
and specific objectives. The growing 
consciousness of individuality on the part 
@f the boy seeks to express itself in the 
form of ownership of things. This pride of 
)possession can be capitalized with projects 
Just as the desire for self-expression and 
‘for excellence in individual accomplishment 
@an bé made to function in other types of 
ised farm practice undertaken by 
| Such learning is conducted in a 
lar environment familiar to the 
‘pupil, where his lack of knowledge and 


‘ability is brought directly to his attention | 


‘and where nonessentials are recognized as 
‘uch. It i& putting together in learning 
What goes together in doing. 
' Whe study of farm practice takes nor- 
: precedence over the study of princi- 
Likewise, problems in supervised 
5 tice are not formulated by the teacher 
Studied for their own sake, but they 


re deal, with because ibey occur 


~ 


di- | 


and 





of | 


| 
| 
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| 
| 
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Public Lands 


Agriculture 


Czechs Grant Minimum Duty 
To Canada on Grain Imports 


Minimum rates of import duty on Ca- 
nadian grains and flour, effective Septem- 
ber 6 and lasting until December 31, have 
been granted by Czechoslovakia, according 
to a cable from Commercial Attache James 
P. Hodgson at Prague, just made public 
by the Department of Commerce. 

Until the beginning of 1927, Canadian 
and United States grains and flour 
ported into Czechoslovakia will enjoy the 
same rates of duty. 


Seek to Determine 
Total of Grain Used 


On Farms of Nation 


| Consumption by Livestock to 


Be Considered in Studies 
by Department of 
Agriculture. 


More accurate estimates of the amount 
of grain used on farms, are being sought 
in a statistical study which has just been 
undertaken by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, it was announced at the De- 
partment of Agriculture, September 10. 

This survey is expected to give a rough 


tion of wheat, corn, oats, and other grains 
produced and retained on the farms, but 
the amount which is shipped to other sec- 
tions of the country for use by other 
farmers. 

The effect of the decrease of horses on 
farms, the production of hogs, and other 
variations in the livestock situation in re- 
lation to the amount of grain consumed 
on farms also will be studied. 

Work to be Apportioned. 

The study will be made by the Division 
of Crop and Livestock Estimates, the Divi- 
sion of Hay, Grain and Seed, and the Divi- 


sion of Farm Management of the Bureau. | 


Data collected by the Division of Farm 
Management showing the amount of feed 
actually consumed by different classes of 
livestock in a number of 
studies which have been made by 
division will be used as a basis for the 
study of all the statistics available in the 
Department of Agriculture which may 
throw light on the problem. 


Value of Irrigation 
Project Is Shown 


Interior Department Gives $79.30 
Per Acre Figure for Yield 
Near Yuma. 


What the Yuma irrigation project in the 
Southwest is accomplishing shown in 
reports which the Interior Department 
has announced, with a return of $79.30 
figured per acre from alfalfa seed, straw 
and hay, and with shipments of agricul- 
tural products during July amounting to 
101 cars, valued at $51,800. The official 
figures are: 

Highest vield of alfalfa seed this year at 
the Yuma project, 345 pounds per acre, 
which at fourteen cents @ pound gives a 
return of $48.30. In addition, the acre 
yielded one ton of straw at four 
and three cuttings of hay amount to $27, 
giving a grand total of $79.30 an acre, 
which is about equal to the returns from 
an acre of cotton. The Yuma 
shipments of agricultural products during 
July were 101 cars, valued at $51,800, and 
smmce the first of the year 1,898 carloads 
of such products have been shipped, val- 
ued at $1,544,850 
A heavy rainfall at Yuma and vicinity, 
in early August, 2.12-inch precipitation 


is 


a 


in an hour and five minutes, damaged pro- | 


ject works and some farms. 


Reports Large Planting 
Of Cantaloupes in Nevada 


The largest single field of cantaloupes | 


ever planted in Nevada, approximately 120 
acres of the “Hearts of Gold,” variety, at 
Fernley, in the Newlands irrigation pro- 
ject, was reported by the Department of 
the Interior September 10. The field be- 
Frank McCulloch, of Fernley. 


factors and difficulties in real farm jobs. 
Furthermore, after attaining a _ back- 
through contact with and a of 
cific and concrete situations, 
desirous of interpreting his experience*in 
terms of principles and he sums up such 
experience in generalizations which, to 
him at least, in retrospect are meaningful. 
Says Reasoning Is Required. 

the managerial jobs undertaken 


study spe- 
the pupil is 


“in 


| a part of the pupil’s supervised farm prac- 


is required rather than 
since farming conditions 
are frequently variable and include many 
situations which can not be standardized. 
Such procedure requires the collection and 
evaluation of facts and the making of de- 
cisions based on these facts. 

“Knowledge is sought for its use and 
not simply for its own sake. With school 
or home projects, ownership gives oppor- 


tice, reasoning 
mere memory, 


| tunity for an expression of initiative or the 


development of self-activity 
goal 
real teacher strives. 

“According to the psychological law of 
effect, learning progresses in proportion to 
the satisfying outcome of study and prac: 
tice. Success with projects and practice 
not only helps to insure effective learning, 
but it spurs the learner on to greater un- 
dertakings, so that the results of such pro- 
cedure are cumulative. With success also 
comes feeling of confidence so well il- 
lustrated by Emerson’s statement, ‘‘The 
better part of courage is the courage of 
having done the thing before.” 

Supervision Held Necessary. 

“All elements of practice essential to 
competency in a farming occupation may 
not be included in the supervised practice 
in which the learner may find opportunity 
to engage. What, then, may we hope for 
in the way of transfer of training? Wise 
teacher supervision can do much to secure 
a large transfer. Since supervised prac- 
tice deals with real life situations, it is 
reasonable to expect that there will be 
many elements of experience in typical 
project enterprises which will be approxi- 
mately identical with those of similar en- 
terprises which the pupil will undertake 
when he conducts a whole farm of his 
own. This is true also with respect to 
many separate farm which may be 
included in a pupil’s supervised practice 
program, 


on 
toward 


the part 
which the 
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jobs 


im- } 


| education service of the Federal Board for | 





| United States. 
| high 


| of 


| lined 
} all 


| with 
| Mich., 
approximation of not only of the propor- 
| New 


| offers 


recent regional | 
this | 


| scholarship 





| The winner of this scholarship is expected 
| to elect dairy husbandry as a part of his 
| college course. 





dollars | 


project | 





as | 


| Various 


| Austin Cary, U. S. Foreign Service; Robert 
; Craig, Jr., University of Michigan; 





Three Scholarships | 
- Offered to Winners | 
In Judging of Cattle 


Pupils in Vocational Agricul- 
ture To Compete for Prizes 
Having Total Value 
of $1,200. 


Twelve hundred dollars in scholarships | 
are to be awarded winners in the national 
dairy cattle judging contest for vocational | 
agricultural pupils to be held in Detroit 
October 6 to 14, it was announced by Dr. 
Cc. H. Lane, chief of the agricultural] 


Education 
This contest, according 

will be participated in by 

tional agriculture from all 


Vocational 
to Dr. Lane, | 
pupils in voca- 
parts of the | 
Most of them, he said, are 
school pupils. The scholarships of | 
$400 each will help defray college expenses 
the _winners. | 
The scholarship 





award plans are out- 
in a letter sent by Dr. Lane to 
state supervisors of vocational educa- 
tion. The letter follows in full text: 

Arrangements are being made for a 
national dairy cattle judging contest for | 
vocational pupils to be held in connection 
the National Dairy Show at Detroit, 
October 6-14, 1926. 

De Laval Separator Company of | 
York, the American Jersey Cattle | 
Club of New York, and the Holstein-Frie- 
sian Association of America, at Chicago, | 
are offering scholarships to winners on the 
following basis: 

1. The De Laval Separator Company 
to the individual ranking first in 
judging all breeds a $400 scholarship to be 
used in following a four-year course in 
agriculture in the agricultural college of 
the State represented, the amount of this 
scholarship to be held for a reasonable 
specified time until the winner completes 
his high school course and paid to him at 
the rate of $100 for each collegiate year. 

2. The American Jersey Cattle Club of- | 
fers to the individual ranking first in judg- 
ing Jersey cattle a $400 scholarship to be 
used in following four-year course in 
agriculture in the agricultural college of 
the State represented, the amount of this 
to be held for a’ reasonable | 
specified time until the winner completes 
his high school course and paid to him at 
the rate of $100 for each¥ collegiate year. 


The 


a 


3. The Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America offers to the individual ranking 
first in judging Holstein cattle a $400 
scholarship to be used in following a four- 
year course in agriculture in the .agri- 
cultural college of the State represented, 
the amount of this scholarship to be held 
for a reasonable specified time until the 
winner completes his high school course 
and paid to him at the rate of $100 for 
each collegiate year. The winner of this 
scholarship is expected to elect dairy 
husbundry as a part of his college course. 

Will you please note these scholarships 
in the next issue of your Service Bulletin 
to Agricultural Teachers and through any 
other publicity channel. A marked copy 
of such notice should be sent to the donors 
of the scholarships. 


Wood Waste Is Topic 
At Annual Conference 


Of Forestry Schools, 





Methods Employed by Indus- 
try Are Outlined at Recent 


Parley of Representatives 
at Madison, Wis. 


Methods employed by industry to use 
and prevent wood waste were recently 
discussed at a conference of forest school 
specialists at the Forest Products Labora- 
tory of the United States Forest Service 
at Madison, Wis., the Department of Ag- 
riculture announced September 10. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Representatives of ten of the leading 
forestry schools of the country gathered 
at the United States Forest Products Lab- 
oratory during the week of August 30 for 
the Second Annual Forest School Confer- 
ence. 

The purpose of the annual Madison con- 
ference of forest schools to harmonize 
research on forest products as carried on 
by the Forest Service at the local labora- 
tory and by the various schools of forestry 
and to promote the exchange of informa- 
tion between these agencies. 

The time of the recent conference was 
given to detailed presentations and discys- 
sions of ‘‘T'tilization Methods Employed by 
Industry to Use and Prevent Wood Waste.” 
Officials of both the forest schools and the 
Forest Service lead discussions of their 
specialties. 
The following men 


is 


were in attendance: 
W. G. | 
Edwards, Pennsylvania State College;. G. 
A. Garratt, Yale University; O. H. Guise, 
Cornell University; R. W. Hayes, Univer- 
sity of Louisiana; J. V. Hoffman, Pennsyl- | 
vania State Forest School; Raymond Hoyle, 
New York States College of Forestry; T. 
Macklin, University of Wisconsin: Burr P. 
Prentice, Purdue University; J. H. Ram- 
skill, University of Montana; Henry 
Schmitz, University of Minnesota; W. N. 
Sparhawk, U. S. Forest Service; G. I. 
Stewart, University of Maine; Russell Wat- 
son of the Banzhaf and Watson firm of 
consulting foresters of Milwaukee. 





Italian Hemp Production 
Estimated Less Than in 1925 


Italy has been 
officially estimated as 53,000,000 pounds, 
less than last year and 11,000,000 pounds 
less than estimates made earlier in the 
season, the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced on September 9. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

The 1926 hemp fibre production in Italy 
is unofficially estimated at 220,000,000 
pounds, according to a cablegram received 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture from the International Institute 
of Agriculture. Previous estimates accord- 
ing to consular reports placed the _ pro- 
duction at about 231,000,000 pounds. Last 
year production was officially estimated at 
273,000,000 pounds. 


Hemp production in 
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Details Given of Savings Credited 
~To Department of the Interior 


General Lord Outlines Results Attained by Con- 
solidation Work and Reducing Force. 


In amplification of the statements 
made in the annual report of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1926, reporting ccono- 
mies effected in the last year by the 
various Government departments and 
independent establishments, Brig. Gen. 
Herbert M. Lord, Director of the Bud- 
get, has issued a statement giving in 
detail savings credited to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The savings 
cited, he says in his statement, were 
made possible through curtailment of 
irrigation projects, reduction of per- 
sonnel, centralization of offices and 
consolidation of various burcau activi- 
ties. The Department is credited with 
saving $7,264,000 in the fiscal year, and 
to have reduced its force by 556 em- 
ployes. General Lord's outline fol- 
lows, in part: 


Office of the Sé€cretary; Photostat and 
blue-printing plants maintained by the dif- 
ferent bureaus were consolidated into one 
in the office of the 
Secretary, eliminating duplicated work by 
organizations, as effect- 
ing a saving in the cost of materials. The 
use of one large blue-printing machine was 
discontinued; light and power, as well as 


central establishment 


well 


as 





} 


chemicals, for the operation of a number_| 


of machines ,were. cut down, and consid- 


erable office space released. In the con- 


solidated plant a greater amount of photo- 
stat and blue-printing work is being han- 
dled with two less employes. 

Concentration. of the and 
Status changes ofemployes of the various 
bureaus were completed with the placing 
of the field appointments of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs under of 
Appointments, Mails, and Files in the of- 
fice of the Secretary without an increase 
of its force. 

Personnel Work Consolidated. 

Three years ago there were 35 employes 
in this division. Today there is the same 
number. The personnel of the department 
at that time was approximately 18,000. 
* * * Today the personnel is 13,420, 
and the appointment work of all the bu- 
redus, with the exception of the two hospi- 
tals, noneducational reclamation field, 
Alaska Railroad, and certain temporaries 
and field assistants numbering about 5,360, 
has been merged into this single appoint- 
ment division. Abolishment of the per- 
sonnel divisions of the various bureaus 
and their consolidation into one office, 


therefore, has been accomplished without 
an addition to its force. 


A further decrease of 130 forms used 
by the department was effected by a com- 
mittee working to accomplish this purpose. 
The printing and sizes of departmental and 
bureau envelopes was standardized, per- 
mitting the elimination’ of 67 different 
kinds, with economies in printing costs. 

Bureau of Reclamation: As a result of 
curtailment of construction work, relin- 
quishment of the operation and mainte- 
nance of a number of Federal reclamation 
projects and divisions of projects, includ- 
ing the disposition of the Williston project 
in North Dakota, the personnel of the 
bureau during the year was reduced by 34 
permanent employes. The average salary 
of each employe separated from the service 


appointments 


the Division 


| was $2,470 per annum, making a_ perma- 


nent annual saving of $84,000. Unclassi- 
fied employes of the fleld force of the 
Bureau of Reclamation pay roll were re- 


; duced by 38 per cent, due in a large meas- 


ure to constructing 
contract instead of 
force account. 


Savings on Irrigation Projects. 


The projects turned over to the 
ugers during the past year include the 
several divisions of the Boise project in 
Idaho with &n annual curtailment of $220.- 
000 in operation and maintenance costs: 
the King Hill project in Idaho with a cur- 
tailment of $31,000; and the south side 
pumping division of the Minidoka project 
in Idaho with a curtailment of $90,000. 
Through the sale of the Williston project 
in North Dakota the bureau reduced its ex- 
penditures by $75,000, repreesnting the 
annual cost of operating this plant. Re- 
duced expenses of the bureau by discon- 
tinuing the operation and maintenance of 
these various projects amount to $416,000 
annually. 

A balance estimated at $5,491,000 out of 
appropriations for construetion and opera- 
tion of old and new projects remained un- 
expended at the end of the fiscal years just 
ending. # * * 

The offices of 


irrigation 
under 


works by 
Government 


water 


the district counsel at 
Boise, Idaho, and /Portland, Oreg., were 
combined, with headquarters of the con- 
solidated office at Portland, saving $6,000 
in rent, light, heat, and salaries. 


Vacancies Left Unfilled. 

Pension Bureau: Discontinuance of 51 
employes was effected by not filling va- 
eated positions. The average salary of the 
vacated positions was $1,680 and of the 
position filled, $1,687, resulting in an an- 
nual saving of $43,000. 

The physicians connected with Govern- 
ment-controlled institutions ‘made 2,202 
more medical examinations of pension ap.- 
plicants in the fiscal year 1926 for which 
no fee was paid thain during the fiscal 
year 1925. At an average cost of $7.75, 
this affected a saving of $17,000. 

Ih considering the greatly advanced age 


| of veterans of the Civil War, claims filed 


by them for the $72 rate under the act of 
May 1, 1920, were adjudicated largely on 
testimony submitted as to condition of 
hopélessness and need of the aid and at- 
tendance of another person. By so doing 
20,000 less medical examinations of Civil 
War veterans were ordered in 1926 than in 
1925, effecting a saving of at least $150,000 
in the way of fees and expenses of examin- 
ing surgeons. 

General Land Office: Through unification 
of fiield office work and consolidation of 
surveyors general with the surveying serv- 
ices, a reduction of 16 employes was accom- 
plished, saving in salaries $35,140. The 
public survey office at Omaha, Nebr., was 
abolished, the office at Juneau, Alaska, was 
reorganized, eliminating several. This sav- 
ing of $46,080 is in addition to the $130,000 
saving under the consolidation of the offices 
of surveyor general with the field survey- 
ing srrvice reported last year. 

Accounting Work Consolidated, 

During the year the accounting and dis- 
bursing work for the field inspection serv- 
ice was consolidated under one disbursing 
officer, with headquarters at Salt Lake 
City, effecting an annual saving of $4,- 
100 and releasing two former disbursing 
officers and assistant for transfer 06 other 


- ington for approval 


activities of this bureau. The field in- 
spection service was still further reduced 
by five employes, effecting an annual sav- 
ing in salaries of $10,500, making $14,600 
in all. 

The district land offices at Durango and 
Montrose, Colo., were abolished, an esti- 
mated annual saving in salaries, rental, 
and other expenses of $15,600. The clerical 
force in the remaining land offices has 
been reduced by employes, saving 
$11,580, making a total saving in the ex- 
penses of the district land office service 
of $27,180. 

The economies effected efficiency 
methods instituted during the year have 
reduced the total annual operating ex- 
penses of the General Land Office serv- 
ice $90,200. 

Work for Indians Centralized. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs: Centrali- 
zation of the educational, agricultural, and 
industrial activities of the bureau under 
head, General Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs, occurred during the year, 
bringing about a thorough reorganization 
in these branches. To quicker 
action on irregularities and efficient admin- 
' the general superintendent 
wide latitude to develop the educa- 
and industrial work 
among the Indians, which heretofore had 
been operated as separated functions. 

The medical service of the bureau was 
during the past 
of the territory 
into four districts, with medical direc- 
tor in charge of each district. Not only 
has closer supervision been given with in- 
ereased efficiency as a result of this re- 
organization, but duplication eliminated 
and work coordinated, resulting in mate- 
rial savings. 

As a result 
were vacated, 


seven 


and 


one a 


secure 


istration, was 


given 


tional, agricultural, 


completely reorganized 


year through a division 


a 


of a survey 294 positions 
with a total saving in sal- 
aries of $227,905. This is the most sweep- 
ing reduction ever made in the Indian 
Service and included field employes on 
practically every Indian reservation and 
agency. 

The Bishop Indian Agency at Bishop, 
Calif., was consolidated with the Walker 
River Agency at Schurz, Nev., saving 
$3,500. A revision of purchase forms saved 
$2,000. 

Saving on Printing Cited. 

Bureau of Education: The cost of print- 
ing the-annual Educational Directory was 
reduced by over one-half, saving $2,230. 

The Seattle office of the Alaska division 
of the Bureau of Education was consoli- 
dated with the Seattle office of the Alaska 
Railroad, saving in rental and salaries $5,- 
900, and the purchasing agencies of the 
bureau and the railroad were merged, with 
an annual saving of from $2,000 to $3,000. 
In the winter season of 1925-26 the ship 
Boxer was loaned to the Alaska Railroad 
for the transportation of freigth to and 
Alaska, saving freight charges to the road 
of $1,200. 

An unexpended balance of $20,000 was re- 
turned to the Federal Treasury at the close 
of the year through curtailed expenditures. 
Delay in filling vacated positions, allow- 
ing vacancies in the personnel to lapse, 
efficiency in the purchase of supplies, 
and a reduction in the traveling expenses 
were responsible for these economies. 

Geological Survey: Twenty-two positions 
were discontinued, with an aggregate sal- 
ary reduction of $48,840, the work of the 
abolished positions being absorbed through 
redistribution among the other employes. 

The supervision of mineral leasing, 
which was transferred from the Bureau 
of Mines at the beginning ofgthe last fiscal 
year and consolidated with the Land Clas- 
sification as the new conservation branch, 
was organized in such manner as to 
eliminate a $5,200 position. 

Cooperative arrangements in mapping 
with the Navy and War Departments, 
whereby many areas were photographed 
by airplanes, eliminated ground surveys 
with large savings of time and funds. 

Division of Chemistry and Physics: The 
Division of Chemistry and Physics studied 
solutions for waterproofing stonework, and 
found that the best possible solution can 
be made: for 20 cents a gallon instead 
of nearly $2. A washing powder costing 
16 cents a pound used in scrubbing floors 
for the superintendent of the building was 
identified as ordinary washing soda, pro- 
curable at 2 cents a pound, stained blue 
with a little anilene dye. 

Road Work Transferred. 

National Park Service: Under an agree- 
ment entered into between the Secretaries 
of the Interior and Agriculture, major 
road construction projects in the national 
parks were turned over to the Bureau 
of Public Roads of the Agriculture De- 
partment. This arrangement averted the 
necessity of the National Park Service 
building up a separate engineering organ- 
ization of its own to handle the new $7,- 
500,000 road construction program author- 
ized. by Congress in the various national 
parks. Surveys, estimates and other engi- 
neering details connected with this con- 
struction are being performed by the Bu- 
real of Public Roads with its established 
organiaztion. 

At the request of the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Comptroller General installed 
a uniform accounting system in the Wash- 
ington office of the bureau and at the 
Yosemite and Sequoia National Parks. 
Bookkeeping machines that automatically 
compute balances and totals were put into 
use under the new system, with a saving 
in time and work. A cost report and cost 
control plan was also inaugurated. The 
use of form letters of transmittal for sup- 
ply contracts entered into in the field and 
sent to the bureau’s headquarters in Wash- 
brought about in- 
creased efficiency and time-saving. Cash reg- 
isters were installed during the year in 
many of the national parks for use in is- 
suing automobile permits and accounting 
for funds. 

The Alaska Railroad. There was an av- 
erage of approximately 122 employes per 
month in the pay-roll expenditures of the 
railroad during the first nine months of 
the past fiscal year, with an average sav- 
ing per month of $21.796. The deficit in 
the operating costs of the road for this 
period was reduced from $1,006,300 in 1925 
to $611,608 in 1926, or a decrease of 
$394,692. 

The foregoing represents a reduction of 
556 employes in the Interior Department 
with economies and curtailed expenditures 
totaling $7,264,000. 
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Imports of Canadian Wheat 
Larger Than Previous Week 


Imports of wheat from Canada into the 
principal northern border ports of the 
United States during the week ending Sep- 
tember 4, totaled 179,000 bushels, all of 
which were destined for bonded mills for 
grinding into flour for export, it has just 
been announced by the Department. of 
Commerce. During the preceding week 
the imports were 51,000 bushels, and dur- 
ing the corresponding week last year they 


totaled 59,000 bushels. 
From January 1 to September 4, the re- 


port states, imports of wheat from Canada 
totaled 6,499,000 bushels, 1s compared with 
4,560,000 during the same period of 1925. 


Use of Less Water 
On Irrigated Lands 
Urged by Australian 


Official Points Out Need of 
Making Life on Farms 
Attractive to 
Settlers. 


Doctor Elwood Mead, head of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation of the Department of 
the Interior, has received a letter from 
William Cattanach, chairman of the State 
Rivers and Water Supply Commission at 
Australia, telling of the simi- 
irrigation problems America 


Victoria, 
larity of 
and Australia. 

“The greatest difficulty, of course,” said 
Mr. Cattanach, “is the attraction of cities 


in 





all over the world, not only on account of 
the wages paid, but account of the 
conveniences which time 
looked upon as luxuries, but are now con- 
everyone as essentials 


on 


at one were 


sidered almost 
to one’s well-being.” 

He pointed out the necessity of attention 
to curtailment of of water 
and to the matters of drainage and mar- 


by 


amount used 


keting. 





“It may seem a platitude,” he added, 
“but the only thing, in my opinion, is to 
keep on pegging away to try and make 
country life as attractive as possible, and 
you are doing great work in endeavoring 


| to supply the irrigation settlers with money 


at reasonable rates and reasonable repay- 
ment conditions. You will remember that 
this was the most attractive feature of 
the Victorian Closer Settlement, and I feel 
sure that withoft it there would be a 
great falling off in land settlement. So 
far there is a reasonable demand for irri- 
gation blocks. 
Personality Big Factor. 

“The whole success of our and your 
schemes will depend upon personality. 
While I agree with you that the man 
with $1,500 has, generally speaking, a 
better chance than the man with $250, 
yet I would sooner take the man with 
the less amount if he has a personality 
which wil override difficulties and which 
will enable him to stick it out. These 
men are herd to find, but I believe that 
it is not by any means time wasted for 
myself or someone with a reasonably good 
knowledge of human nature to see the 
applicants and put them through a pretty 
close examination as to their past career, 
their future aspirations, and their willing- 
ness to follow the advice given by the su- 
pervisors. : 

“There are a great many problems con- 
nected with irrigation which I think we 
should all turn our attention to. I think 
the first one is whether there could not 
be a wholesale reduction in the amount 
of water used. I am finding that our 
most successful orchardists are doing now 
with only about five inches of water and 
they are producing sounder and _ better 
flavored fruit than those who are putting 
on 12 inches or more. 

“In the same way I believe to be suc- 
cessful agriculturally, a much less quan- 
tity of water could be used in connection 
with fodder crops. Notwithstanding ex- 
periments which are quoted both from your 
side and from this, I believe that more 
satisfactory results would come from a 
reduced quantity being used. 

Drainage is Problem. 

“Another problem that is giving us great 
trouble is the question of drainage. I 
have insisted upon measuring pits being 
sunk in our various irrigation areas, and 
it is undoubted that in many cases the 
water table is surely rising. I have often 
wondered as to whether this accounted for 
some of the Old World irrigation schemes 
going out. I am satisfied in any case that 
it is a very difficult problem here and will 
need strong action to combat it. Of course, 
on the other hand, the less water used 
the less acute would the~drainage prob- 
lem become. 

“Another great problem here is the ques- 
tion of marketing. This may not be nearly 
so acute with you, with the large popula- 
tion in your own continent, but in Aus- 
tralia, with a handful of people, it is very 
difficult sometimes to find outlets, and 
again these outlets are distant so much 
farther than are yous. I quite recognize 
that this last phase may right itself, be- 
cause population should increase while, on 
the other hand, the irrigation possibilities 
are limited by the water available.” 


Ranch Possibilities 


Studied in Wyoming 


Problem of Combining Cattle and 
Sheep Under Investigation 
By Agricultural Groups. 


The possibilities in combining cow 


ranching with sheep ranching is part of 
an investigation now being carried on by 


the Bureaus of Agricultural Economics 
and Animal Industry in cooperation with 
the Wyoming State College of Agriculture, 
it was announced at the Department of 
Agriculture, September 10. 

According to H. R. Tolley of the Division 
of Land Management of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, the investigation 
will include all phases of sheep ranch and 
range management in.Wyoming and will 
probably be continued until January 1. 

Among the probléms under study is the 
question of whether it is most economical 
to séll when the sheep come off the sum- 
mer range or to keep them over winter; 
the most economical feed; the size of flocks 
and best methods of lambing; and the, pos- 
sibilities in combining cattle and sheep 


ranching, 


Irrigation 


Conservation 


Savings Are Claimed ' 
By Bureau of Soiis in 
Obtaining Equipment 


Decrease in Salaries Paid Re- 
ported by Laboratory for 
Research on 

Nitrogen. 


Because of an error, ecdnomies 
claimed by some divisions of the De- 
partment of Agriculture were printed 
in the issue of September 8 under the 
heading of economies claimed by the 
Department of Commerce; and econo- . 
mies claimed by some divisions of the 
Department of Commerce were printed 
September 10 under the heading of 
economies claimed by the Department 
of Agriculture. Following is a contin-- 
uation of the report on savings claimed 
by the Department of Agriculture. 
Forest Service (Continued): In making 

compression-perpendicular-to-grain tests, 
which comprise about 6 per cent of the 
standard tests, a special compressometer 
has been developed which not only per- 
mits the data on the less dense specimens 
to be taken by one person, but also gives 
more accurate results, saving $100. 

The Bureau of Chemistry has made 
some saving in personnel on adjustment, 
in supplies and in travel planning. The 
bureau has installed a system of report- 
ing travel which indicates to the adminis- 
trative officers exactly how much travel 
has been performed by each unit and y 
each individual. This report also gives 
an outline of each trip and its cost, 
that any unwise expenditures can 
quickly checked. 

Bureau of Soils: A high-temperature 
furnace required in connection with the 
investigation for the volatilization of phos- 
phorus, was designed and constructed at 
a saving of $2,750. 

At the Arlington (Va.) Farm, in order 
to provide gas for the use of the labora~ 
tories, it is necessary to have a gas ma- 
chine and to purchase gas for use therein. 
The bureau, by arrangement with another 
branch of the service, was permitted to 
connect with a machine already installed, 
saving $1,500. 

Surplus Supplies sed. 

Surplus electrical and mechanical sup- 
plies and equipment were procured from 
another branchof the service, saving 
$1,500. 

A pebble mill carried as surplus property 
by another branch of the service was sal- 
vaged and is now used for grinding phos- 
phate rock and coke for our experimental 
furances at the Arlington Farm, saving 
$1,200. 

Two automatic electric furnaces for high 
temperatures were constructed at a total 
cost of $170, saving $530. 

In connection with investigational work 
on concentrated fertilizers, it was neces- 
sary to have a constant temperature and 
constant humidity room. Such a room 
was obtained temporarily in the cold-stor- 
age building, and machinery was borrowed, 
avoiding the purchasing of new drilling 
machinery and expenses of equipping a 
special room for the purpose, saving $7,000. 

Fixe Nitrogen Research Laboratory: 
Besides other economies, a saving of $17,618 
in salaries by reason of resignations was 
made, the positions vacated remaining un- 
filled. 

By going over thoroughly all salvage 
lists, the greater part of supplies used in 
the machine shop, such as steel, brass, cop- 
per, miscellaneous tools, belting, and sun- 
dry materials are procured. When appar- 
atus is dismantled all parts are saved and 
many times these same parts are incorpor- 
ated in new devices and apparatus. In the 
sheet-metal shop all scraps are saved and 
used for small jobs. In the welding shep 
articles are preheated by using illumi- 
nating gas or in the forge, instead of 
acetylene. 

Effort was made to have as large a quan- 
tity of liquid air made up at one time as 
was needed, thus avoiding the loss which 
occurs each time the machine is started. 

Bureau of Entomology. Saving in per- 
sonnel and travel. 

Bureau of Biological Survey: Econ- 
omies in travel, subsistence, rents, and 
communication services.—Cooperation is 
being secured from States, counties, liye- 
stock associations, and individuals, resplt- 
ing in savings to the Government and sub- 
stantial extension of activities. The re- 
sults of this cooperative sharing of ex- 
penses are as follows: Wyoming, $4,000 
for calendar year 1926; Idaho, $2,000 a 
month in addition to the donations of con- 
siderable amounts of supplies; Texas, con- 
tribution of from one-half to two-thirds the 
salaries of hunters; California, the fur- 
nishing without cost of office quarters, 
telephone, light, heat, and other overhead 
expenses; Montana, several hundred dol- 
lars saved: Oregon, during the past two 
years 8,000 head of livestock furnished 
gratis, also labor and other supplies, sub- 
sistence for hunters; total saving to Gov- 
ernment of $8,000, together with saving in 
hotel bills and subsistence. 

Bureau of Public Roads:—By reworking 
and exchafiging surplus war explosives, 
transferred fo the Department of Agri- 
culture by the Secretary of War, for other 
explosives better adapted to the needs of 
the department and other Government de- 
partments, savings under the commercial 
prices reached $261,611 to March 31 for this 
fiscal year. As this procedure has been in 
operation for several years, the total sav- 
ings to the Treasury by this means are 
estimated at $854,915 to March 31 of this 
year. 

By stimulating competition among ven- 
dors of motor vehicles, trade discounts 
totaled $2,723. 

Careful study of travel requirements, 
combined with modernized motor equip- 
ment, has made an increase in the num- 
ber of field inspections during the year 
without corresponding increase in field 
personnel. 

District No. 13, comprising the States 
of Arizona and New Mexico, was discon- 
tinued at the beginning of the fiscal year, 
the work being absorbed by the adjoining 
districts. This released personnel for 
Federal-aid highway work just being in- 
stituted in the Territory of Hawaii and 
also made possible some reduction in 
force. 

The installation of mechanical equip- 
ment for the accounting work of the bu- 
reau has systematized the accounts and 
accelerated the preparation of monthly 
balance statements. The personnel, for- 
merly utilized on accounting has been 
made available for other work. 

Savings in various other bureaus, in 
changes in personnel, travel economies, 
and readjusted practices in equipment, 
ete., are reported, including estimated re- 
turn of $70,000 to the Treasury by the 
packers and stockyards administration, for 
the fiscal year just closed, following a. re- 
turn of $33,996 to the Treasury by, the 
same administration a year ago, 


so 
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National Defense 


Fading Radio Wave 
Found Not Due to 
Weather Conditions 


Naval Research Laboratory Re- 
gards Effects as Negligible in 
Explaining Problem of 
of Receiving Signals. 


tesults of independent investigations 
conducted by the Naval Research Ivabora- 
tory and the General Electric Company 
are reported in agreement in advancing 
a new radio wave propagation theory. 

Radio waves, according to this hypothe- 
sis, upon leaving the radio station, split 
into two wings. One wing hugs the earth 
and is lost; whereas the other up- 
ward and, after colliding with Ken- 
nelly, or Heaiside layer, 150 up, re- 
bounds to earth. 

What is the relation between 
conditions and radio reception? 
question that, according to 
has defied any satisfactory 

Government and 
neers, however, 
Stantiating the split-wave 
sought also establish 
between weather 
ception. 


shoots 
the 
miles 


weather 
This is a 
radio experts, 
answer. 
commercial 
in seeking 


radio engi- 
proof for 
theory recently 
the relationship 
conditions and radio re- 


sub- 


to 


Weather Effects Minor. 
Accepting the meteorological 
weather conditions depend 
barometric pressure over 
of the country, these radio engineers 
quired into the possible relation between 
reception records and the barometric pres- 
Sure through which had 

passed. 

“From present analysis 
Stated by the Naval Research Laboratory, 
“it seems probable that barometer and 
Weather have only a minor effect on radio 
conditions. 
received at distances are stronger 
when they come along a region of 
even pressure than when they have come 
from a low area high 
sure area, or vice versa. 

“At distances of more than 
however, the conditions on 
the earth seem 


fact 
largely 
various 


that 
upon 
parts 


the radio waves 


of data,’ it 


is 


short 
have 
pressure to a pres- 
400 miles, 
the. surface of 
to have little or ne effect. 
On the of the split-wave theory of 
transmission, it becomes that 
the sky wave goes through an are reach- 
ing 100 miles or more above the earth, 
Weather conditions which are known to go 
up less than 10 miles, have but little 
effect upun It. ) 
Periodical Changes. 

“The investigation of fading indicates 
that there had been a change in condi- 
tions from January to February. In the 

found 


basis 


obvious 


can 


study of January reports, it was 
that most of the bad fading reports come 
from a definite region hetween 200 and 
400 miles from the transmitter. The Febru- 
ary reports, however, indicate that equally 
bad fading occurred at all distances be- 
yond 200 miles and was not confined to any 
particular zone. 

“Ten per cent of the reports record bad 
fading, 35 per cent slight fading, and 
per cent no fading. They emphasize the 
fact that this is now one of the worst 
obstacles to perfect broadcast service, and 
they further indicate that increasing the 
power of the broadcasting stations is the 
only remedy for fading now known. 

“In studying the average signal strength 
at various distances from a_ broadcasting 
station the engineers found from the re- 
ports that the signals decrease rapidly in 
volume for the first 300 miles. This is 
true of all transmitters, no matter 
the power. 

High Power Signalling. 

“The high-power stations, while they de- 
crease just as rapidly, give stronger sig- 
nals at all distances. From /’300 to 800 
miles away the signals seem@to remain 
“fairly constant in strength and seem 
depend largely on the radio condition. 
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“In January, signals were stronger 600 | 


miles from a transmitter than at 300 miles. 
In February, this was no longer true. 

“In fact, there is considerable evidence 
that radio reception was everywhere poorer 
in“February than in January. As 
cated above, this change in transmission 
is due to something in the upper 
phere rather than a change in weather con- 
ditions on the earth.” 


Navy Will Remedy 


Radio Interference | 


listeners-in broaa- 
that radio 
United States 
with reception 
stations are 


from 
programs 
stations of the 

create interference 
broadcasting 


Complaints 
casting 


on 
frum 


sets, it has just been announced the 

Department of Navy. 
mitters are to be installed at these radio 
compass stations, scatkgred along the 
coasts of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
and the spark transmitting sets are to 
be junked or otherwise put out of com- 
mission, stated radio officials. 

The Radio Division of the Bureau 
Engineering, United States Navy Depart- 
ment, has awarded a contract to the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Cotw- 
pany for the construction of 20 200-watt 
vacuum-tube transmitters for installation 
at as many radio compass stations located 
on the coasts of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. Subsequently, some of the other 
naval compass stations are to be equipped 
with 500-watt vacuum-tube transmitting 
outfits, either displacing spark equipment 
or providing radio transmitting 
where none were available heretofore, 
was pointed out by the Navy. 

These newly installed vacuum-tube trans- 

“mitters will operate on the wave length 
assigned to compass stations, namely, 800 
meters. This wholesale installation of 
tube sending sets in conformity with 
the general policy of Commandet SS 
Hooper, Chief of the Radio Division, of 
discarding are and spark transmitters in 
favor of the more modern equipment and 
also to cut down interference with broad- 
casting stations wherever feasible, it was 
announced. 

The progress in this direction has been 
marked during recent months, declared 
officials. The 20 radio compass stations 
at which the tube transmitters are to be 
installed are as follows: 

Otto Cliffs at Bar Harbor, Maine; 
Truro, Massachusetts; Portland, 
Surfside, Nantucket, Massachusetts; Ama- 
giinsett, Fire Islind, Long Island; Vir- 
ginia Beach, Virginia; Cape Lookout, North 
Carolina; Parris Island, South Carolina; 
Folly Island, South Carolina; Key West, 
Mlorida: Dew Dunugess, Washington; Wlip- 
son Beach, Washington; Destruction 
land, Washington; Smith Island, Washing- 
ton; Cattle Point, Washington; Astoria of 
Fort Stevens, Empire, Oregon; 
San Diego, Calitorniu, 
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Testing Theater Curtains 


in- | 


The dath do show that signals | 


if | 


The Bureau of Standards has made a 
| collection of different kinds of theater cur- 
| has subject®d 
and other in to 
of municipal authorities for a 
code of requirements for theater curtains, 
according to an announcement recently 
} made, 


tains and them to fire-re- 


sistance 
requests 


tests response 


These 
from 


specimens, representing a 
both flexible and rigid, 
; bestos cloth curtains were installed in a 
large furnace at the Bureau of Standards 
|} and there subjected to the attack of flames. 


range 


steel, to as- 


The above photograph shows an asbestos 
curtain following its subjection to the fire 
test. 

If to be provided with 
reasonable safety precautions, according to 
the Bureau of Standards, the curtains 
must possess protective features other 
than resistance to fire. The tests, there- 
fore, took cognizance of five measures 
of safety including ability to 
pressure, facility of operation in 
gencies and the prevention of the 
sage of smoke and flame _ through 
around the curtain. 


theatergoers are 


emer- 
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Ordnance Bureau Announces Use 


Of X-Ray to Detect Flaws in Steel 


Radiographs Said To Reveal Slightest Defects 
Occurring During Manufacture of Guns. 


. 
Use of the X-ray machine to detect pos- 
sible flaws in steel or castings for - big 
guns, has just been announced by Ord- 
nanee Engineers of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, United States Army. Possibilities 
of applying the use the X-ray to the 
problems of commercial industry, were 
cited by the engineers. 
The Ordnance Bureau 
X-ray in research 


of 


utilizing the 
laboratories at the 
Watertown Arsenal, where, it said, de- 
fects in the metal can be determined 
well as in the metal can be determined as 
the process, the engineers declared that a 
radiograph is made of the metals entering 
into the structure of the gun and flaws 
undetected by the naked clearly 
indicated. 
Compared to Hospital Use. 

There is a 
the X-ray 
pitals and 
Watertown 


is 


is 


as 


eye are 


striking similarity between 
apparatus used in large 
that recently installed in the 
Arsenal, it was declared, the 
equipment in both instances conforming 
to the type designed by W. D. Coolidge, 
| of the General Eletecric Company. In the 
| Government experimental gun factory, the 
installation consists of a 280,000-volt X-ray 
machine, which includes improved vacuum 
tubes and other modern The 
method of procedure, too, closely parallels 
that followed in exposing the flaws of the 
human body. 


hos- 


accessories. 


In subjecting large metal castings to 
Roentgen rays before they are made into 
big guns, the economy factor of this dis- 
.covery in applied science is obvious, stated 
ordnance officials. Under former mefhods 
it was necessary to drill through a huge 
gun casting, suspected of harboring flaws, 
or otherwise throw the entire piece of 
ordnance into the discard. For; it  de- 
fective metals enter into the manufacture 
of guns the finished products may prove 
more dangerous to the operators then to 
the enemy, it was indicated. The human- 
itarian aspects of the of X-ray ap- 
paratus in making through 
the selection of flawless steel, the safe op- 
eration of big guns under field conditions, 
declared Army officials. 


use 


lies possible, 


Depth of Penetration Cited. 
The penetrating effect of Roentgen rays 
is apparent when we are told by officials 
that valuable practical results have been 
| obtained in revealing the structural char- 
| aeteristics of metals as much as 2', inches 
thick. Instances are on record indicating 
varied and numerous _ practical results 
when a gun casting poses for its por- 
trait. In™ene it may be a_ spacer- 
ring casting for a 16-inch coast defense 
gun in which the segment is 15 feet long 
and weighs 2,300 pounds; in another in- 
stance, an X-ray photograph shows the 
circular section of a gun barrel in indi- 
cating hard spots and other flaws in the 
steel which could not have been detected 
by a less searching eve: still another ex- 
ample presents am enlarged X-1 view 
| of the interior of a gun where cracks are 
{ found which render the casting dangerous 
if used for ordnance equipment, declared 
the Ordnance Bureau. 
Proof Declared Conclusive. 

Proofs on file at the Watertown Arsenal 
are conclusive evidence that the X-ray 
machine affords a means for detecting 
flaws in the castings of big guns and 
their mountings which have nat hftherto 
been possible by the less discerning meth- 
ods, it was pointed ouf® X-ray tubes placed 
on one side of a casting and phetographic 
plates on the other side expose defects in 


‘ the ‘interior of the casting that could be 


case 





ficials. 
| along fir line of utilizing the principle of 


al 


disclosed by no less drastic action than 
that of drilling or destroying the entire 
piece of casting, if the finger of suspicién 
pointed to it as being defective,. stated 
Army technicians. 

This new application of an old instru- 
ment of science offers potential uses ‘in 
commercial industries, just another peace- 
time agency cotnributed by the Ordnance 
Department, it is declared. Castings and 
fittings used in industries may well be sub- 
jected to such scrutiny as that invovied 
in the use of Roentgen rays. The Water- 
town Arsenal has not only demonstrated 
the efficiency of this method inthe pro- 
duction of war materials, but just now 
each piece of the steam line of a high- 
pressure steam power installation, near 
Boston, is being subjected to this search- 
ing electrical eye, thus not only furthering 
this important line of investigation but 
giving it practical effect, stated ordnance 
experts. 

Achievement Is Praised. 

The Ordnance Bureau regards the adap- 
tation of the X-ray machine in diagnosing 
metals as one of its noteworthy research 
achievements of 1925, it was stated by of- 

Pursuit of this investigation leads 
refraction of ‘the X-ray beam for the 
study of the composition and structure of 
met: This is pioneer work of a basic 
scientific character, in which definite 
progress has been made, officials declared. 
Another line of investigation, one in which 
the progress attained is not- of. such>a 
measured proportion, but yet.offers even 
greater potential benefits, is the basic -re- 
search which may stamp the Roentgen 
ray as a valuable instrument to commer- 
cial industries where its remain to 
be discovered and applied; stated the 
Ordnance Bureau. 
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Air Mail Extension 


Planned by Australia 


Route From Perth to Wyndham, 
2,100 Miles, to Be Longest 
In British Empire. 


Plans are being laid to extend 
ent air mail service between 
Derby in Western Australia, which was 
established in 1921, to Wyndham, 600 
miles further north, according to a report 
to the Department of Commerce from 
Assistant Trade Commissioner Julian” B. 
Foster, at Melbourne. The  Perth-to- 
Wyndham route will then constitute the 
longest aerial mail service in the entire 
British Empire, covering a distance of 
nearly 2,100 miles. 

The institution of an aerial mail service 
from Perth to Adelaide is under con- 
sideration. If this actuality, 
the time saved in mail from 
Perth to Adelaide approximately 
three days. 

The cost of operating such.a service: is 
estimated at [900 per trip. With a sur- 
charge of 3d. per 42 oz. on letters—the 
present rate of surcharge on letters on all 
Australian services—it would be 
to carry approximately 50,000 
each “trip to operate the 
loss. 
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is stated ‘that only a short: stage of 


the route would be flown by night, and | profitably undertaken, 
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Tour of Inspection _ 
Of Colonel MacNider 
Called First of Kind | 


Air Itinerary and Activities of 
Assistant Secretary of War 
Described by De- 


partment. 

The Assistant Séeretary of War, Colonel 
Hanford MacNider, has returned to Wash- 
ington from the inspection trip which*he 
recently carried out by airplane. 

The trip, it is pointed out at the Depart- 
ment of War, covered more territory, with 
more official work and more public ad- 
dresses than ever has been possible before. 
No high official of the Department of War 
previously has been able to travel by air- 
plane on such an inspection trip. 


Itinerary Is Described. 


The itinerary followed hy Colonel Mac- 
Nider is described in the following official 
announcement of the department on Sep- 
tember 9: 

Assistant Secretary of War, Colonel 
Hanford MacNider, on his recent trip of 
inspection, carried out the following itiner- 
ary by airplane: 

September 1: Departed 8:30, McCook 
Field, Dayton, Ohio; arrived 2:30, Scott 
Field, Illx—inspection and lunch; arrived 
7:30, Hatbox Field, Muskogee, Okla.—in- 
spection. 

September 2: Departed 9:30, Muskogee; 
arrived 12:00, Dallas—lunch; arrived 4:00, 
Kelly Field, San Antonio—inspection. 

September 3: Review of Second Division; 
inspection, Fort Sam Houston; inspection, | 
First Brigade, First Cavalry Division; | 
Camp Bullis, inspection: Camp Stanley, 
9th and 23rd on range—inspection; lunch 
with Ninth United States Infantry; at- 
tended Legion dinner: spoke at dedication 
of Municipal Auditorium to Texas Vet- 
erans of All Wars, San Antonio. 

Trip to Tulsa. 

September 4: Departed 10:00 a. 
Antonio; arrived 2:00 p. m., Post 
Sill, Okla., for inspection: arrived 
m., Tulsa, Okla. 

September 5: Departed 12:00 noon, Tulsa; 
arrived 2:00 p. m., Ardmore; attended 
Americanism meeting. 

September 6: Legion Convention: de- 
parted 11:30, Ardmore; arrived 1:00, Musko- | 
gee—lunch: arrived 5:00, Scott Field, Belle- 
ville, Ill.—inspection: attended St. Louis 
Industrial Exposition: sham battle, Jef- 
ferson Barracks; inspected Sixth Infantry, 
Artillery, Tanks. * 

September 7: Departed §:00, Scott Field 
(St. Louis); arrived 11:30, McCook Field | 
arrived 1:00, Columbus, 
Washington. 
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Geological Survey Reports on Investigation Made 
As to Rock and Soil Formations. ~ 


Results ‘of geological investigations 
made to aid pfospectors seeking oil in 
Arkansas and Louisiana have just 
been announced by the Department of 
the Interior. The investigations, the 
first ever made officially, have just 
been completed by the Geological Sur- 
vey), officials of which issued a 
mary of their findings. 

The first section of this report, 
printed in the issue of September 9, 
described the rock, sand and soil for- 
mations of various potential oil fields. 
Continuing the report says: 
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The Marlbrook mar! as here redefined is 
restricted to the beds beneath tif Saratoga 
chalk, which in previous rep&#ts has been 
treated of 
marl of in- 
cluded the clayey beds in part 
of the Nacatoch sand as here differentiated. 
chalk 
on the underlying marl and is therefore 


as a member the Marlbrook. 


Veatch also 
the lower 
The Saratoga rests unconformably 
formation. 

The Marlbrook as here is a 


strikingly 


restricted 


uniform chalky marl, which is 


dark blue when fresh and weathers deeply 
It 
palpable sand and is therefore highly plas- 


to a nearly white color. is free from 
tic when wet. 
in thick beds 
devoid of bedding. 


Toward 


The marl commonly occurs 


but locally is massive and 


the it and 
The 


lower part of the Marlbrook contains some 


top is fossiliferous 


very chalky layérs a few feet thick and is 


only sparingly fossiliferous. 
At'the base the Marlbrook is transitional 
chalk, 


shaly 


into the Annona in the 
of 


the change from chalk to marl is usually 


upper part 


which are layers. Nevertheless 


rather abrupt. Where the Annona is ab- 


sent and the Marlbrook rests directly on 
the Ozan formation there is a sharp con- 
tact and evidence of a break in sedimenta- 


tion. 


of the fossils found in 
part of the Marlbrook marl as here re- 
stricted indicate a close faunal relation- 
ship with the Navarro of Texas, but never- 
theless the Marlbrook is believed to repre- 
sent a continuation of the Taylor phase of 
sedimentation whieh probably is not repre- 
sented in outcrops in northeastern Texas. 


The Marlbrook 


Some the upper 


as here restricted is 


| about 220 feet thick north of Saratoga, in 


Hatched by Use of 
Artificial Nutrition 
Bureau of Fishiiebes Says New 
Method May Reduce Cost 
of Making Shell 
Products. 


Fresh water mussels, 
by being attached to certain fishes from 
which they drew their nutritive ‘jucies,”’ 
have been hatched from an _ artificial 
nutrient medium for the first time as the 
result of experiments covering two sum- 
mers which have just been completed by 
Dr. M. M. Ellis: of the University of Mis- 
souri. Dr. Ellis’ experiments were made at 
the Fairport (lowa) biological’ station of | 
the Bureau of Fishéries of the Départ- 
ment of Commerce and were reported re- 
cently to the Washington office. 

An industry centered in Muscatine, Iowa, 
is built around mussels, which are used 
for the manufacture of pearl buttons, 
knife handles and various ornamental 
It has been necessary, in order 


hitherto hatched 


to go out in the shallow overflows of the 
Mississippi to obtain’ enough fishes -to 
the glochidia, or embryonic mus- 
might be atached in order to. de- 
velop. 

Hope to Reduce Costs. 

The Bureau of Fisheries explains 
Dr. Ellis’ experiments” may mean 
elimination of this costly work by mak- 
ing it possible for the mussels to draw 
their nutrition from artificial sources. 

“During the regular life cycle of the 
various species of fresh by get mussels | 
used in the button industry,% the bureau 
states, “the glochidia of the mussel are 
encrusted on the gills of various species of | 
fish for periods of from two to four weeks, 
or even longer, after which the young 
mussels drop off the fish gills to begin 
their lives as free-living mussels on the 
river bottoms. 

Uncertainty May Be Ended. 

“It has been the hope of those interested 
in fresh-water mussels that this parasitic 
stage on the fish could in some way be 
thereby making possible the 
propagation of the desired species of mus- 
sels in much larger numbers and with 
much greater certainty than by the pres- 
ent method of fish infection. 

“The new nutrient supplies the develop- | 
ing mussel glochidiaum with the proper 
food substances, which in nature were ob- 
tained only when the glochidium was at- 
tached to the fish parasitically. It is 
hoped that further experimental work will 
lead to the development of methods. that 
will make the use of fish entirely unneces- 
sary in the artificial propagation of | 
mussels..” 
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this section would be over the Nullabor 
Plain, which is perfectly flat for 400 miles. 
Difficulties of traveling by night would be 
reduced to an absolute minimum by the 


railway line which crosses the plain. 
The Adelaide to Sydney route was estab- 
In July, 1925, it was 


terminus, from which town 
train journey to Sydney. 
The line was extended at this time from 
Hay to Melbourne, and from Broken Hill 
to\ Melbourne. ‘The Adelaide-Cootamundra 
service is weekly, and others bi-weekly. 
Fying on a commercial basis has been 
earried on in Australia only in the last 
four years. ‘The alr services here are not 
run on routes that Compete with railway 
trains and other existing means of 
munication, but established in 
distriets in Australia where railway facili- 
ties are nonexistent, and ‘where the car- 
riage of passengers and mails can "i 


it is a short 
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are those 


; County. 


| locally contains glauconitic sand. 


| sists of hard sandy 
| disseminated 
; nodules, and casts. of fossils;.and centains | 


uppermost | jight-gray and black phosphate, glauconite, 


| along the road from Oklolona 


argillaceouse dark 


| the. Saratoga chalk and 


| ever, 
| in the immediate vicinity of Arkadelphia. 


| bedded gray 


gray 


Howard County, but gradually thins east- 
ward to only 50 feet in eastern Clark 
It is. typically exposed for a little 
over a mile north of Saratoga, on the road 
to Mineral Springs, in Howard County; 
along Marlbrook Creek, in T. 10 S., R. 24 
W.: and 6.5 mile north of O™lona, in 
Clark County. 


Saratoga Chalk Described. 
The Saratoga chalk, which rests uncon- 


| formably on the Marlbrook marl, is a.com- 
| paratively 


thin formation, ranging from 
20 to 60 feet in thickness. It has previ- 
ously been included in the Marlbrook marl, 


| as a member, but in this paper it is treated 
jas a 


separate formation because it is 
separated from the underlying marl by a 


| well-exposed and persistent lithologic and 
, faunal break. 
| exposed 


The chalk rests by a well- 
and persistent lithologic and 
faunal break. The chalk rests on an irreg- 
ular surface, and its basal few inches 
Almost 
glauconitie 
underlying 


everywhere borings filled with 
chalk extend.down into the 
marl. z 

The lower few feet of the Saratoga con- 
or marly. chelk with 
glauconite. Phosphatic 


abundant large shells. The 
Marlbrook is usually a pure 
marl without’ sand,’ which 
gray, but in its upper. few feet there are 
many small isolated peckets or lenses. of 
glauconitic chalk of the same character 
as the borings that extend from the base 
of the Saratoga in the mart. 


The upper part of the Saratoga contains 


dark-gray 


| marl and clay and in eastern Clark County 
| includes 


beds of chalky sand cantaining 
abundant small black macerated plant 
fragments. Typical outcrops of this forma- 
tion are- present just nerth of Saratoga 
on the road to Nashville; 1.3 miles south 
of Okolona on the road to Prescott: and 
in the’ SE.% sec. 30, T. 7 S., R. 20. W., 
to Arkadel- 


| phia. 


The Nacatoch sand, which unconform- 
ably oyerlies the Saratoga chalk, is a com- 
plex. unit composed of cross-bedded yellow- 
ish and gray fine-grained quartz sand; 
hard crystalline. fossiliferous sandy lime- 
stone; course, richly glaucenitic sand; fine 
blue-black = sand; 
pure light-gray clay and marl. 


Overlapping Noted. 

For some distance east of Little Deciper 
Creek the Nacatoch cgmpletely overlaps 
rests directly on 
The Saratoga, how- 
under the Nacatoch 


the Marlbrook marl. 


reappears from 


The Naeatoch formation is divisible into 
three lithologic units, Avhich are contin- 
uously traceable from a point west of 
Washington, in Hempstead County, east- 
ward to Dobyville, in Clark County. These 
three units are completely gradational one 
into another. The lowest consists of 
clay, sandy clay, and marl: 
dark clayey, very fine grained sand; and 
harder irregular concretionary beds, and 
contains lenses of calcareous fossiliferous, 
slightly glauconitic sand. Both eastward 
and westward this lowest part of the Naca- 
toch changes laterally to fine-grained gray 
cross‘bedded quartz sand which weathers 
yellowish and contains partings and 
pockets of gray clay. This lowest unit is 
estimated to be 100 feet thick north of 
Washington and is about 60 feet thick 
near Okolona, where it is an almost pure 
clay. The middle unit consists of a 
dark-greenish” sand, which contains from 
20 to 80 per cent of coarse glauconite 
grains and weathers to lighter shadeseof 
green. It is generally highly fossiliferous 
where strongly glauconitic. The middle 
unit also contains hard irregular concre- 
tionary beds cemented with. calcite, and 


| subordinate beds of dark blue-gray argilla- 


ceous massive fine-grained sand. 

The ‘greensand member is. approxi- 
mitely 50 feet thick near Washington and 
40 feet thick near Okolona. Mast of Terre 
Noir Creek, in Clark County, it grades 
into. gray quartz sand which weathers yel- 
low and locally contains small poorly pre- 
served fossil prints and casts. It has not 


traced west 


in 


Bois d’Are 
There are 


{ been 
| Creek, 


of Sandy 
Hempstead County. 
| good outcrops of this greensand member 
| just east of the Washington railroad sta- 


| tion and also four miles a little east of 


| south of Ofolona, in the NE. %4 sec. 26, T. 
$ 8., R. 22 W. 

The upper part of the Nacatoch is com- 

posed of unconsolidated gray fine-grained 

| quartz sand, which weathers yvellowish and 
reddish. Cross-bedding is commonly pres- 
ent in this sand but obscure unless 
vealed by the differential weathering 
thin .clay partings. Locally the sand 
massive and structureless and contains a 
few hard lenses and beds of fossiliferous 
sandstone, cemented by crystalline calcite: 
also beds of gray and white clay as much 
as two feet thick. 

West of Washington and east of Doby- 
ville the Nacatoch cannot be divided into 
the three units just described, but instead 
it consists chiefly of sand such as Is char- 
acteristic of the upper of the three units. 
Between Saratoga and Fulton the whole 
thickness of the Naeatoch apparently con- 
sists of sandy beds of uniform composition, 
but n@ar Arkadelphia and for some dis 
tance of it the lower part of the 
Nacatoch consists of dark gray or greenish 
gray massive argillaceous fine-grained 
sand, which contains seattered grains, of 
glauconite. Distributed through this mas- 

| sive sand are small lenses and beds of hard 
dark-gray sandstone cemented by crystal- 
line calcite. 


is re- 


of 


is 


west 


Some of these lenses contain numerous 
fossils; others are nonfossiliferous. Some 
contain pebbles of black chert and gfayish- 
white quartz, brown and black fragments 
of wood, small shark teeth, slender leaf 
imprints, and scattered glauconite. This 
lithologic unit is at least 100 feet thick 
exposed at High Bluff on Ouachita River, 
but westward it grades rapidly into yel- 
lowish sand that only slightly argil- 
laceous and contains only small poorly pre- 
served fossil prints. 

The Nacatoch is about 400 feet thick 
Western Hempstead County, but 
gradually eastward to abotit 150 feet near 
Arkadelphia. 


Atkadelphia Marl Described. 


The Arkadelphia marl is the uppermost 
formation of the Gulf series and overlies 
the Nacatoch sand unconformably, rest- 


is 


in 





| adelphia 


weathers light | 


; other places the contact 


| by 


ing upon an irregular surface of slight re- 


lief which probably represents only a brief | 


feet of the 
calcareous 


few 
hard 


The basal 
contains 


time break. 
Arkadelphia 


|} sandy clay. | 
The remainder of the formation consists 

| almost exclusively of dark marly clay and 

| marl, which weather light gray. 


The marl 
| and clay are poorly bedded or massive and 

in most places have a markedly conchoidal 
| or lumpy fracture. The marl is prevail- 
| ingly free frém sand and contains locally 

a few layers of dense gray concretionary 

limestone oer white impure chalk. 
characteristically contains. shell 
fragments and Foraminifera and in some 
outcrops yields an abundant fauna, though 
locally it contai no fossils. 

The Arkadelpt marl along the outcrop 
has a thickness of about 150 feet-which 
decreases eastward to about 120 feet in 
eastern Clark County. The thickness 
shown in the diagrams have been taken 
from the records of water wells drilled to 
the Nacatoch sand near the outcrop of the 
contact between the Arkadelphia and the 
overlying Midway formation. 

The early Eocene rocks that 
the midway formation are separated by a 
considerable unconformity from the under- 
lving beds of the creatceous, gulf series, 
but the contact is not conspicuous, owing 
to the general lithologic similarity of the 
beds above and below it. In some places 
the basal few inches’ of the midway con- 
sists*of a layer composed of grains of 


and calcite. 
Bears Fish Teeth and Shells. 

This layer. carri@S small oyster-shell 
fragments, a few fish teeth, and foramini- 
fera. Elsewhere the basal few inches of 
the midway consist of hard calcareous ia 
ers containing phosphatic pebbles, some 
glauconite, reworked cretaceous fossils, and 
abundant eocene foramnifera. At still 
is marked by ir- 
regular phosphatic nodules and casts and 
‘lenticular pockets of glauconite scat- 
tered through a calcareous clay. The 
lower 30 to 50 feet of the midway, apart 
from the basal layer just described, nor- 
mally consists of bedded calcareous clay 
that weathers brownish and contains nu- 
merous foraminifera, which are in some 
places so abundant as to speckle dis- 
tinctl¥ with yhite spots. 

Locally, in a zone 3 to 10 feet above the 


it 





and | 


| consists 


| exceedingly rare. 


| sec. 2,: T..10-8.; R. 
| ton, in sec, 10, T. 


base of the formation, there are hard 
dense gray limestone beds and lenses, 6 
inches to 1 foot thick, which weather yel- 
low. These limestone beds contain numer- 
ous broken eocene fossils, poorly preserved 
fossil casts, some glaconite and a few clay 
pellets. 

The remainder of the Midway studied 
of monotonously uniform 
gray nonecalcareous clay, which on the 
weathered outcrop appears light brownish 
gray and bedded and shows an irregular 
and conchoidal fracture. This part of the 


few minute musco- 


vite flakes. Some weathered outcrops con- 


| tain concretionary sand beds a fraction of 


an inch thick that weather yellow, streaks 
of limenite, and hard black broken 
lar concretions. 

Fossils, either large or microscopic, are 
This noncaleareous clay 
is the principal constituent of the Midway 


for at least 200 feet above the base. 


Midway Crops Discussed. 

Published data do not mention specifically 
the occurrence in this area of beds of Mid- 
way age east of the NW. % sec. 26, T. 
11 S., -—R. 23 W., but undoubted Midway 
crops out northeast of Prescott, in sec. 4, 
T. 11 S., R. 22 W., northwest of Beirne, in 
21 W.; north of Smith- 
9 S., R. 20 W.; and west 
of Curtis, in sec. 36, T. 8 S., R. 20 W. 

It is usually impossible to differentiate 
the Midway and the Arkadelphia on the 
basis of the lithologic descriptions afforded 
by a driller’s log, but it is believed that 
a rough separation of them could be read- 
ily accomplished by testing cuttings with 
hydrochloric acid. The lower 30 to 50 feet 
of the Midway and the Arkadelphia, being 





acid, whereas the Midway, except for 
basal part, is not caleareous and would not 
effervesce. Until the general applicability 
of the test is established it should be ap- 
plied with caution. at considerable dis- 
tances from the outcrop, 


f 


thins | 


The Ark- | 


compose | 


dark- | 


| formation is almost entirely free from sand | 
{ but locally contains a 


nodu- | 


ealeareous, would show effervescence with | 
its | 


| 


Source Over Land 


Bureau of Standards Repo 
Disturbances Follow Sun 


From One Hemisphere 
to Other. 


Static originates over land rather than 
over water and the sources of atmospheri¢: 
| disturbances follow the sun in its change 
ing path between the northern and 
southern hemispheres stated Dr. L. W. 
| Austin, head of the laboratory for special 
radio transmission research of the Bureat 
of Standards, as a result of studies of the 
direction of atmospheric disturbances iff 
the Panama Canal Zone. 

Placing eight-foot radio compass coll 
and other receiving apparatus in the twe 
naval radio receiving stations at Balbow 
and Colon—at opposite ends of the Panani 
Canal-——Dr. Austin ‘‘trailed static to tt 
lair.’ it was pointed out. He found, true 
to expectations, that during the winter iff 
the Isthmus of Panama static originated 
on the mainland of South America, Dur 
ing the summer, however, atmospheric dis- 
turbances seemingly had their origin If 
Central America and Mexico, an observa- 
tion not altogether surprising, declared 
Dr. Austin. In addition to these atmos- 
pheric disturbances from long-rangé 
sources, during the rainy season statie¢ 
is generated in the low mountains, which 

} constitute the of the “Isthmus 
of Panama, stated Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 


backbone 
the 


Coils Trained on Static. 


From February to November, 
radio compass coils and other essential 
were frained on static, as it 
crashed into the naval radio receiving sta- 
tions at Balboa and Colon. The intensity 
of the disturbance or the nature of the 
static impulses were not the chief con- 
cern of these particular studies—rather 
the sources and directional characteristics 
of this disturbing factor -of radio recep- 
tion under surveillance, stated Dr. 
Austin. The receiving equipment was 
tuned to very long waves—from 14,000 to 
20,000 meters or from 21.4 to 15 kilocycles 

and the results of these studies are 
summarized follows: 


1925, the 


accessories 


as | 


were 


as 
1. During the dry season, probably fro 
| January 15 to April 1, the atmospheric dis4 
turbances both at Balboa and Colon come 
almost entirely from South America, fro 
the direction of the high Andes in north- 
ern Colombia. 
2. When “the dry season ends and loca 
storms begin to appear, the local distur 
from the low movrfntains of the 
isthmus begin to be prominent. This 
shifts the prevailing direction at Balboa, 
at times, from the southeast to the north 
but has little effect on the direction at 
| Colon since the mountains contiining the 
local centers of disturbance here lie to 
the south and east, or roughly in the 
direction of the disturbance sources in 
Colombia. * 


3. In midsummer, while there is probabk 
much disturbance from Central Amerie 
and Mexico, the local disturbances fro 
the isthmus mask this to such an extent 
that the prevailing direction at Colon con 
tinues roughly southeast, while at Balbo 
the distant and local disturbances unit 
to give a northerly or northwesterly direc 
tion. 

4. The observations further indicate 
that from northern sending stations, Bal 
boa and Colon should give nearly equally 
good unidirectional reception in the @f& 
season, but during the rest of the year 
where the disturbance conditions are mo 
troublesome, Colon should have consider: 
able advantage over Balboa. ; 

Description of Equipment. 


The equipment employed in_ trailing 
static to its source included an eight-foo 
radio compass coil, containing 48 turns of 

| Wire. This loop antenna was Used in con 
junction with a single wire antenna, thus 
forming a pick-up system that afforded 
unidirectional effect. &n making direction 
determinations of static, the general diree 
tion of the disturba&ce was found by 
velving the ater am and adjusting the 
antenna coupling and resistances until the 
intensity of static was at its maximu 
when the antenna switch was thrown i 
one direction, and at a minimum when 
reversed in the other direction. Absolutd 
direction was further verified by making 
observations on a radio transmitting sta 
tion of known direction, stated the Burea 

| of Standards, : 

“When the general direction had been 
determined,” said Dr. Austin, “the compas 

| coil was turned approximately at right 

angles to the indicated disturbance di 
rection; the switch was then rapidly re 
versed, the compass coil being at the samy 
time slowly moved until the position was 
found in which the sound of the dis 
turbances in the telephones was of thé 
same intensity with the switch in its twa 
positions. 

“In general, there were a certain num 
ber of degrees on the compass scale oveg 
which the sound equality was maintained 
The center of this zone of equality we 
the scale reading for which the coil was 

| at right angles to the average disturbaned 
direction, since in this position the com: 
puss coil was inactive, the whole reception 
being from the antenna. By this method 
good readings can be obtained when ne 
direction at all can be observed on th 
radio compass alone.’’ 

— 

SPECIAL NOTICES 


bances 


SEALED PROPOSALS will be opened at 
Pp. m. September 20, 1926, in the Purchase Sec 
tion, Bureau of Standards, for radto direet 
finders for frequencies from 930 to 7700 
Bureau of Standards Type E. For further @ 
tails, specifications, and blue prints, apply t 
Dr. J. H. Dellinger. 


S 


SEALED PROPOSALS will be opened at 
p. m. October 1, 1926, in the Purchase Section 
Bureau of Standards, for furnishing and im 
| stalling a 100,000 dead weight testing machin 
in accordance with specifications. The Bidde} 
will furnish detailed drawings of the machin 
he proposes to furnish. for further informa: 
ticn apply to Mr. H. L. Whittemore, Room 24 
Industrial Bullding. 
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Deductions 
Refunds 


. for Good Will 
’ Refused if Latter 


Cannot Be Traded 


With Life of Holder Is 
Without Negotiable 
Coutecton, District Court, Mass., No. 

2598. 
tal stock tax for amounts added by the 
for 1923 


Gourt Holds Contract Ending 
Valuation. 
NOres-Buick Co. v. Matcoim NICHOLAS, 
Im this action to recover additional capi- 
was dependent 


commissioner for good will and 
1924, where the good 
upon the life of the owner of the busi- 
ness and the continuance of good feeling 
between him and another corporation and 


to bring 


will 


as 


the capital was so increased 
it to a predetermined proportion of earn 
ings, the court held that the additions for 
good will should not be made. 

The full text of the case follows: 
19291 


Morton, J.: This an action at law 
recover back excise taxes assessed on the 
corporate franchise of the plaintiff for the 
1000 


is to 


years 1923 and 1924, under section 
of the Revenue Act of 1921. 

There is no dispute about the facts; they 
are as follows: . 

During the period in question the Noyes- 
Buick Company was a 
New England field of 
which it obtained from 
Company. It had been 
for a number of years. 

Friendship Outlined. 


Mr. Noyes, its founder, had 
@gent for the Buick Company when it 
was small, and in a business way he had 
grown with it. He had stood by it and 
had helped it financially during the pe- 
riod when it needed support and assistance. 
On his testimony, which is not contradicted, 
those from time to time in charge of the 
Buick Company have always recognized 
in an honorable way his claim upon 
@ratitude and consideration. and also 
doubt his ability in selling cars. 

During the years preceding thoxe cov- 
ered by these taxes, the Novyes-Buick Com- 
pany had developed a large business based 
upon Buick cars. It obtained them under 
annual contracts with the Buick Com- 
pany. Those contracts carried no right 
of renewal and were terminable at the 
Option of either party on thirty days’ notice 
in writing. They specially provided that 
they were not assignable. 

A succeeding contract wus made as the 
preceding contract expired and in that 
Way the business was practically con- 
tinuous. 

Exception to General Policy. 
1923 and 
Buick Com- 


distributor in the 
Buick automobiles, 
the Buick Motor 


in this business 


started as 


its 


no 


Mr. Noyes testifies that in 
it was not the policy of the 
Pany to carry on business by such dis 
tributor contracts; that the arrangement 
With him was continued only because 
his long connection with the Buick Com 
pany: that he was notified that when his 
connection with the Noyes-Buick Company 
terminated its contract would not be re- 
mewed; and that the managers of the 
Buick Company refused to accede to his 
request that he be permitted to turn the 
business over to his son. This testimony 
is not contradicted, and there is nothing 
in the surrounding facts which renders it 
improbable. 

The stock of the Noyes-Buick Company 
is all owned by Mr. Noyes. except a few 
shares inconsequential in number. It has 
mever been sold in a wavy that would fix 
ior help to fix the value of it. 

The Noyes-Buick Company 
Pach of the vears in question 
turns, the accuracy of which is not dis- 
puted except that no item for good-will 
Was included. It submitted that the ex- 

ise tax should be levied upon the fair 
value of its net assets, which was the 
basis approved in Hecht v. Malley, 265 U 
S. 144, 162-163. 

Basis Is Rejected. 

The Commissioner rejected 

md added to the value of the assets re- 
urned, $799,000 for good-will for the year 
1923, and $700,000 for good-will for the year 

924. On these additions he collected $799 

md $700, respectively, in taxes 

Onstitute the sums here in controversy. 

hich the plaintiff seeks to recover back 

No testimony was offered by the Govern- 
ment at the hearing of this case; but the 

asons on which the Commissioner pro 

@eded are fully stated in the correspond 

mce between the parties. His views are 

ell summarized in his letter to the plain 
ff of June 13, 1925, from which the fol- 
lowing quotations are taken: 

“The earning capacity, however, shown 

mder Exhibit C of the returns, indicated 

at there was attached to the business 

n intangible or good-will value which was 

ot included in the reported. 

alues were therefore computed using Ex- 
ibit C as the basis and the additional tax 

meessed.” * * * 

Value Is Discussed. 

“The value required is not a liquidating 

lue or a value which might be 


1924 


ol 


made 
proper 


for 


re- 


this basis 


These 


assets as 


com 


* 
Tax Digest b= 
Va e 
| itis his Gaaty to transact, or 


Principles Involved in Latest Decisions and 
Administrative Rulings. 


ee LLABi are printed in such form that 
Standard Library-Indezc and File Cards approrimately 3 


employed in libraries, 


CAPITAL STOCK 


to 


TAX: 


recover 


Will 


assessed 


Good 
In action tux 
will for respective thus 
Proportion of earnings, when good will 
nd@ continuance of good feeling between 


years, so 


chusetts.)—Index 2370, Col. 1. 


Page 


DORPORATIONS: Religious, Charitable, Scientific, Literary, 


Chests; Exemptions. 


| 
and filed for reference. | 


under 
and 1924, the commissioner claiming that $799,000 and $700,000 
increasing 
Was dependent 
him 
pod will should not be included.—Nvyes-Buick Co. v. 


2370) 
axa tion 


Court Order Reduces Levy 
Fixed on Embroidered Linen 


Certain table linen, variously invoiced as 
doilies, oblongs, ovals, etc., im.- 
ported by Strawbridgwe & Clothier, of Pihil- 
adelphia, is held by the United States Cus- 
Court New York, 
just handed down, to be properly dutia ble 
as embroidered articles, at the rate 
under the provisions 
The 
lace, 


runners, 


toms at in a decision 
of 75 
per cent ad valorem 
of paragraph 1430, Tariff Act of 1922. 
articles in question, being in part of 
were returned for the 


at 


duty by 


the rate of 90 per cent ad valorem un 


der another provision the same 


graph. 

Similar decisions fix duty at the per 
cent rate on embroidered articles imported 
by the Danda-Halpern Co., C. B. Richard 
& Co:, Stein Doblin & Co., Wiener Bros., 
Goldfrank Co.. Max Taub, ?.C. Kuyper & 
Co., L. B. Vogel, the Portenoy Co., Dawid 
Greenbaum, W. J. Birmingham, L. Bam 
berger & Co.. Miss Wright Clark, L. L. 
Clarke, C Meissner Co Maison 
IXargere and the Hudson Forwarding & 
Shipping Co., all of New York. 

(Protests 99408-G-68442, etc.) 


in para 


io 


R 


puted under certain assumed conditions, 


but a going-concern Value 
only the tangible 


entire potentiality of 


present 
embraces 


day 
which not 


worth but also the 


the corporation for earning profit.’"}* ™ 
“it may be questioned whether the General 
im the face of re. 

to disturb the present 


Motors Company such 


sults would desire 
retations. eee oe 
“The 


der 


that 
contract 


is 


of 
conditions 


Bureau the opinion un 


the the 


present 
has a value to your Company as a going 


concern as evideaced by the earning 


pacity, and that sufeh value should be in- 


cluded the amounts reported in the 


returns for the period under review. 
By the Revenue Act of 1926, section 
“The determination by the Commissioner 
as to the fair average value of the capital 
stock of a domestic corporation shall be 
only prima facie evidence of the facts on 
which such determination was based. As 
the letter quoted shows, the Commission. 
er’s action was based on the net income 
of the plaintiff for the five preceding years 
shown by its returns. For the five 
vears preceding 1922 the average income 
Was $335,000, and for the five vears pre 
ceding 1923, $447,000. 
Percentage of Levy Fixed. 
The Commissioner determined that 
average income should, for taxation 
poses, be regarded as 128-1) per cent 
the value of the franchise for the 
1923, and 132-10 pea cent for the year 
How this proportion was arrived at 
the reasons for it are not stated. 
Mr. Johnson, employed by Lee 
son Company imvestigate issues 
curities with referemce to the purchase 
them, testifies the plaintiff that this 
altogether too low aé ratio; and that the 
Noyes-Buick Company was not worth 
more than the amount stated in re 
turn. There no conflicting testimony. 
It is apparent that a very unusual 
ation was presentead—a Company doing 
extensive business based on its ability to | 
obtain in large quantities and to sell ex. | 
clusively through powlous territory a 
popular make of autombdbiles, the ability 
to obtain the cars and to hold the exclu 
sive territory restimg on the personal 
lations between the owner of the selling 
Company and the managers of the manu- 
facturing Company. | 
Good Will Held Limited. 
Obviously the good-will of such busi- | 
ness is dependent om the life of the ovwrner 
of it, and the continuance of the 
friendly feeling for him by the managers 
of the other company. With every _ re. 
gard the Commissioner's determina- 
tion, I cannot believe that any reasonable 
person would pax’ any substantial sumn for | 
good-will resting om such an insecure and | 
precarious foundation. On that point Mr. | 
Johnson seems to me to be clearly right. 
I should hesitate before agreeing to cer- 
tain assumptions in the Commis 
sioner's letter of June 13, 1925, e. g that 
a selling-agent’s capital account should 
surcharged with good-will item in order 
to bring it to a predetermined proportion 
of the earnings This analogous to | 
valuing a broker's office-furniture or al 
lawyer's law-books,. according to his in- |} 
come. Doubtless an average ratio « ould | 
he worked between the earnings and | 
the furniture law-books, but is | 
no casual connection between 
Relief Is Granted. 
1 think that 
appreciate 
the business 


In 


700, 


as 


the 


of | 
wear 


1924 


Higzein 


to of se 


of 


for is 


the 


is 


an 


a 


| 
re- | 


a 


on 


. | 
for 


basic 
| 


be 
| 
a 





is 


out 
or there 


them. 


| ing 


the Commissioner 
extraordinary 
with which he 
and in the sur-charges which 
for good-will made a decision 
not be supported. 

On all the evidence 
the plaintiff 
amounts claimed. 
for rulings and findings as are 
“given” or are comtained in or 
with the foregoing 
the others are 

Judgment for 

August 25, 19: 


failed 
character 


to | 
of } 
dealing, | 
he imposed | 
which 


the 
Was 


can- 


I find and 
entitled to recover 
Such of tl 


rule that | 
| 


the | 
rec uests 


is 
le | 
marked 
consistent 
memoranium are gziven; 
refused. 

plaintiff. 


| 


they can be cut oul and pasted on | 


by 5 inches, usually || 








Sec. 1000, Revenue Act of 1921, for 1923 | 
should be added for good 
bring it to predetermined 
upon life of owner of business 
and another COmpany, held amount 


Nichols 


capital as to 


for 
«District Court of Massa. | 


I-ducational; Comm unity 


Injunction tu restrain assessment and collection of taxes from exempt religious as. 


ation. Art. 5 Regulations #5. T. 
Holden (District Court, Western District, 


LD. 
Mich.)}—Index page 


3920 Israelite House 


1834, Col. 1 


citing of David y, 


MMDUCTIONS: Individuals: Business Expense: Attorney's Fees: Legal Expense. 


Attorney's fees and legal expenses incurred by M Company in 1918 
lending an indictment for alleged violation of Sherman Act, 
trade or 
of guilt or innocence of taxpayer. 
tegulations 65, 


y expenses’’ in carrying on a 

fi), of various Revenue Acts, irrespective 
x Office Devision 2303, V-36-2898 
FUNDS Refund, Credit 


\uthe@rity for 


Refund of discount allowed under Revenue Act of 1917 
Art. 1031, Regulations 62. 


date fixéd by jaw. 


| 


1919, 1920, in} 
are not “ordinary and | 
meaning of Sec ~214{a) 
I mcome 


business within 


Art. 101 


and Abatement «f ‘Tax: Interest 


for payment of taxes prior | 
T. D. 3919—Lndex page 3919. \ 


collector 


ap | the 


| boat collided 
} Uon, 
| and 


pur: | 


and 
| engineer 


situ- | 


| or 


} that 


| executive 


|v. Baton, 
Gradwell, 


| regulations 
| prescribes 


| the 
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Boat Pilot Cleared 
In Wreck and Death 


His Lack of License- on Small 
Craft Declared Legal in 
Canal Zone. 


GOVERNMENT OF CANAL ZONE V. 
AND TOMAS Via, District 
NAL ZONE, No. 2200 

| The charges of manslaughter in this case 
| depended upon the legality of the operation 
| ofasmall motor boatin Gatun Lake, Canal 
Zone, Without a licensed pilot. This, in turn, 
| depended gipon the power of the President, 
| by Executive order, to impose criminal re- 
| sponsibility’ "ta pon an unlicensed pilot where 
| Congress had not declared such fact to con- 
| stitute a crime and had not prescribed a 
| punishment therefor. The court declared 
the Executive order wherein the President 
| had attempted to create such criminal lia- 
| bility Was imwalid in that phase and that 
| the defendamt as to whom it applied could 
not be convicted under the manslaughter 
charge 

| Judge G. EA. Martin rendered the opinion, 

| the full text of which follows 

The defendants are jgintly 





J OsSEF GostH 
| Court, Ca- 


charged by 


us a 
waters 


| the information in this action with in 
| voluntary ®rgenslaughter allewed to have 
| been commaitted April 17, 1926. It is 
| charged in the information that Gosth 
owned the motor boat Alva, that he em 
| ployed Villa, an unlicensed operator, to 
| operate the same pilot: that on a 
trip from Gatun to Escoval, while carrying 
passengers for hire, and while nayigating 
of Gatun Lake, said motor 

With a submerged obstruc- 

sank im a few minutes thereafter, 
because thereof Vincente Zuniga, a 
six-year-old Passenger on board said boat, 

was drowned. 
The fault 

as a basis 


attributed to the defendants 

for the charge comtained in the 

informatiom is, that such boat was op- 

erated by unlicensed operator’ and 

that unlawful (a mis 

demeanor) the part of both defendants. 
Facts Are Reviewed. 

The facts 
said motor 
net burden; 
had no 


any 


an 
act 
on 


such Was 


proven show that Gosth owned 
boat, which of three tons 
that he employed Villa, who 
license to operate such a craft 
other kind, to operate such motor 
boat its trip fom Gatun to Escoval 
on April 17 1926, and that there was no 
other licemsed operator on board; that de- 
fendant Gosth knew, or should have known 
that Villa no license such opera- 
tor; that motor boat with Gosth 
Villa pilot left Gatun 
and proceeded towar Escoval carrying 
freight anm@ pussengers for hire; that such 
collided with submerged ob- 
struction, Czusing the boat to sink 20 to 
30 minutes theerafter; that all of the per- 
the boat left it shortly after the 
im an effort to make land a 
quarter of mile distant: amd the boy, 
Zuniga, drowned before reaching land. 
mot appear from the 
whether Villa was familiar with 
nel to be mavigated on making 
whether he was in fact «a 
operator Of the boat in question. 
conclusion of the evidence the 
moved for «2 verdict in favor 
fendants amd each of them om the ground 
that there is no law in force in the Canal 
Zone justifying the conviction of the de- 
fendunts tapon the charge contained in the 
information. 
By way 


Was 


tad as 


such 
and 


as 


as 


boat some 


sons on 
collision 


I? does evidence 
the chan- 
such trip, 
competent 
At the 
defendant 
of the de 


of preface, it miay be said 
it is the duty of the court to give 
effect to all valid legislative enact- 
made for the Canal Zone whether 
they Acts of Congress administra 
live rules and regulations made by the 
President te@uching matters where Con 
gress has delegated the power to him to 
make such rules and regulations. The 
court should not declare (invalid) any 
law, or rule or regulation «dopted by the 
pursuant to proper authority 
by Congress, umless the same 
is clearly and unmistakably invalid. Any 
other course would elear and un- 
justified imwasion by the judicial power of 
the power of the legislative branch of the 
Government. 
Valid laws, 
valid rules 
tive made 
conferred 


full 
ments 


be or 


conferred 


be a 


enacted by 
and regulations 
pursuant to 
by Congress, 
nized by the court and 
proper case as they are written; if requir- 
construction, they should be reason 
ably construed sv as to Sustain the legis- 
lative intent, if possible. It proper 
state somie fundamental principles before 
examining the particular rules and regula- 
tions involwed in this 

One of these is, that 
has the jy»ower to declare an 
to be 4a crime and to denounce the 
punishmemt to be imposed for conviction 
thereof. “his power may mot be delegated 
to any executive or administrative officer. 
U.S. v. Toacher, 184 U. S. 624-628) U. gs. 
144 U.S. 677 to 686. LU. Ss. Vv. 
243 U.S. 476 at 485. 

Action of Congress Required. 

Anothe.s is, that Congress may delegate 
to an executive or administrative officer 
power to mmake rules and regulations with 
respect to the transaction of the adminis- 
business uf the Government which 
to make effec- 
tive a law which ft is his Guty to enforce 
and whem Congress provides in its enact- 
ment that a violation of rules 

shall constitute a crime 
the punishment to be 

reasonable rules and regula- 
tions made by such officer, 4 viola- 
tion thereof may be punished as a crimi- 
nal act. The violation becomes a criminal 
act, however, only because Congress has 
so provided. U. Smiull, 236 UC. Ss. 
405; 59 LL. ed. 641. U. S. vw. Grimand, 220 
U. S. 506: 55 L. ed. 563. 

To an understandable solution 
the quetsions here presented, it seems 
to review briefix’ the history of 
penal legislation of the Canal Zone 
and the rules and regulations with re- 
spect to mavigating the waters of the Canal 
Zone. UT meder the authority conferred by 
Sec of the Act of Congress approved 
April 28, 1904 (33 Stat. 429) the President 
oe im September, 1904, a Criminal 
Code and a Code of Criminal Procedure 
for the sovernment of the Canal Zone, 
and for maintaining and protecting the 
inhabitamts thereof in the free enjoyment 
of their liberty, property and religion. 

It was there declared that this power 
was to Continue until the expiration of the 
i8th Comegress unless provision for a tem- 
porary government was made by 
Congress. Congress did mot at that time 
in amy session prior to 1912 make any 
further provision for the government of 
the Camal Zone, either temporary or per- 
manent. During the time intervening be- 


Congress, and 
of the Execu- 
proper authority 
should be recog- 
enforced in every 


is to 


case 
Congress alone 
act or omis 


sion 


such and 
and 
imposed, 
when 


are 


then 


reach of 


necessary 


sooner 


Community 


Exemptions 


tween the expiration of the 58th Con- 
gress and the enactment of the Panama 
Canal Act, August 24, 1912, the President, 
assuming authority so to do, made many 
amendments: to the Penal Code by chang- 
ing punishments to be imposed, by declar- 
ing acts and omissions to be crimes which 
were not so declared by the Code of 1904, 
and by prescribing the punishment to be 
imposed therefor. Some of these crimes 
were declared to be felonies, others mis- 
demeanors. 

By Sec. 2 of 
(37 Stat. 560; T. 


Panama Canal Act 

79) all such penal 
provisions were ratified and confirmed. 
(MeConaghey v. Morrow, 265 U. 8S. 39). 
Since that time prosecutions for the viola- 
tion of such penal orders have been had 
repeatedly and always sustained so far as 
the legality of the enactments was con 
cerned 


the 
& A. 


Specific Orders Discussed. 
the considera - 
orders 


The court turns now to 
tion of the particular executive 
here involved and the Acts of Congress 
in relation thereto. The first is the order of 
July 21, 1911 (E. O. 113-116) relating to the 
inspection and certification of vessels, and 
making requirements to ap- 
Pliances of passenger vessels and their op 
eration by licensed officers 

Sec. 1 of the order provides that every 
vessel propelled in whole or in part by ma- 
chinery shal] be deemed a steam 
By Sec. 2 it provided that privately 
owned steam vessels, navigating waters in 
the Canal Zone, shall subject to the 
provisions of the order. sec, 12 provides 
that, “No steamer carrying passengers 
shall depart from any port or place in the 
Canal Zone, unless it shall have in its 
service a full complement of licensed 
officers and a full crew. in the jude 
ment the Board of Local Inspectors 
may be sufficient to all times manage 
the vessel.” 

It 
these 


asa 


safety 


as 


vessel 
is 


be 


as 
of 


to 


seems to the court 
provisions may be 
prohibition of the navigation of any 
the waters of the Canal Zone by any 
private vessels carrying passengers which 
were not in of officers 
The fact that Lake then 
im existence does not detract from the 
force of such law nor prevent it from be 
coming effective as the luw governing the 
navigation of such lake when the lake 
actually came into existence 


apparent that 
construed only 


of 
charge licensed 


Gatun was not 


Sec. 22 of this order provides 

“Any violation of the 
order for which a specific punishment 
not prescribed herein shall subject the 
owner or master of the offending vessel to 
a fine not exceeding $1.100 or to imprison- 
ment in jail not exceeding six months, 
both such fine and imprisonment in the dis 
eretion of the court.’’ 

These provisions 
utive Order 
in 1911 
to the 


provisions of this 
is 


are found in the Exec- 
proclaimed by the President 
and which became effective, prior 
of the Panama Canal Act. 
If they of doubtful validity before 
such act passed, they became valid 
by the ratification amd confirmation thereof 
by such act. \If this be not so, then every 
judgment of conviction and punishment 
imposed under any other Executive Order 
proclaimed by the President between the 
end of the 58th Congress and the passage 
of the Panama Canal Act declaring 
and omissions to be crimes, and preserib- 
ing punishments therefor, is void, and fu- 
ture convictions may not be had pun 
ishment imposed for violation thereof. 
The court holds. therefore, following 
precedents in Smith v. Jackson, 241 ked. 
747, and MeConaghy vy. Morrow, supra, 
that by Sec. 2 of the Panama Canal Act, 
the Executive Order of July 21, 1911, even 
though of doubtful validity 
claimed, became valid by its ratification 
and confirmation by Congress by virtue 
of Sec. 2 of the Panama Canal Act. 
By Sec. 5 of the Panama Canal 
provided that. 
“The President authorized to make 
and from time to time amend regulations 
gsoverning the operation of the Panama 
«anal, and the passage and control of 
sels through the same or any part there 
including the locks and approaches 
thereto, and all rules and regulations 
fecting pilots and pilotage in the canal 
the approaches thereto through the 
jacent waters.”’ 

There is nb specific 
any amendment 
other subsequent act 
hereafter noted, 
of such regulations a 

penalty therefor 
Under this autho: ity, on July 9 
the President promulgated an 
Order relating to the matters contained in 
the quoted provision. Sections 194 
and 195 of Ai: order provide that privately 
owned boat? of every description must be 


passage 
were 


was 


acts 


or 


the 


when pro- 


Act it 


is 


is 


ves. 


of, 
af- 
or 


provision in this act 
thereto, nor in any 
of Congress, except 
declaring a violation 
crime or imposing: a 


or 


as 


1914, 
Executive 


above 


registered and 
obtained before 
operate in Cunal 
and that “it shall 
son, Without first 
license from the 


to 


numbered 


thev 


and the number 
will allowed to 

waters (Sec. 195) 
unlawful for any per- 
having secured a pilot's 
(;overnment of the Pan 
Canal, navigate any steam vessel 
With a net tonnage of more than 15 
net burden in Canal Zone waters.” 

Fines Are Provided. 

By Sec. 2 of the order, it is declared that 
a violation of any of the rules and regula 
tions therein contained is a misdemeanor, 
punishable by a tine of $500 or imprison 
ment for not than six months, 
both such fine and imprisonment in 
discretion of the court. 

The waters of CGz:atun Lake are a pout 
the Panama Canal, and the President 
power to make regulations governing 
the passage control of vessels mavi- 
gating Such lake sufficient to authorize 
him to provide for the registration of such 
vessels, and that they should be in charge 
of licensed pilots Under the terms of Sec- 
tion 194 of the last mentioned executive 
order, it is declared to be unlawful for 
any person to act as a pilot of u steam 
vessel while nuvigating the waters of the 
canal where the vessel is of more th:tm 15 
tons net burden This provision clearly 
applies only the pilot, the navigating 
officer, and not include the 
or owner unless he is at the time 
as such navigating officer. 

It is no doubt true that Section 2 
the order of 1914, declaring violatioms of 
the regulations therein contained tw be 
misdemeanors and fixing the punishiment 
therefor, was at the time without .utlhior- 
ity if Congress had not declared such 
to be a misdemeanor, nor fixed the 
ishment that might be imposed in 
cases. But by the amendment of the 
ama Canal Act found in the Act of Con- 
gress approved September 21, 1922, Con- 
gress amended Seetion 2 of said order by 
declaring violations to be rmmisde 
meanors fixing the punishment at 
not to exceed $100 fine or not more than 
30 days in jajl both, in the discretion 
of the court. This was as to the provisions 
of order a full recognition of — the 
necessity of suid Section 2 


be 
Zone 


he 


ama 


tons 


more or 


the 


of 
had 
and 


tu 
docs neaster 


acting 


of 


sicts 
pun- 
such 
Pan 


such 
and 


or 


such 


Part of Executive Order of President Held 
Invalid Because Not Ratified by Congress 


Jury Trial Ordered 


For Vessel’s Owner 


Prior Regulation Affecting Him 
Ruled to be Validated 
By Legislation. 


congressional 
thereof. 

We find then that under the order 
July 21, 1911, the master or owner 
any kind of privately owned vessel, 
gating Canal Zone waters, was 
a misdemeanor for failure to employ a 
licensed officer to navigate the same, and 
under the order of July 9 1914, the 
is made guilty of misdemeanor for 
gating any steam vessel in such 
of more than 125 tons net burden, and 
thus the law remained until January 1, 
1926. 


sanction of the provisions 


of 


navi- 
guilty of 


a navi- 


Regulations Codified. 


aor 
vl, 


September 25. 1 
under the power contained in the quoted 
portion of Section 5 of the Panama Canal 
Act and under the provisions of other acts 
of Congress relating to other subjects, 
amended, ratified and codified the rules and 
regulations theretofore in force respecting 
the matters contained in the quoted 
of Section 5 and to quarantine. 
administration. exclusion of Chinese, 
clusion of undesirables, vessel 
service and radio communication and gen 
eral rules relating to such subjects, by 
means of a new executive order which be 
came effective January 1, 1926, and which 
by its terms expressly declared repealed 
all prior rules and regulations relating 
to such matters. 

By rule 168 eof such order, 
owned small vessels propelled in 
in part by machinery shall be required to 
be registered, etc. * * * and 
small vessels shall not be operated except 
by an operator holding a license to oper- 
ate, issued after examination by the Board 
of Local Inspectors 
officials of the Canal 
penalty is prescribed 
Violation thereor. 
provided a penalty by fine of 
than $100, or imprisonment not 
30 days, or both such fine and 
ment for a violation of any 
contained where a 
prescribed. 

Under the information 
neither defendant 
crime charged 
misdemeanor 
causing it 
licensed pilot. 


the President, acting 


eXx- 
inspection 


privately 


Zone 
in this 
Rule 2 of 


No 
rule 
such 


specific 
for a 
order 
not more 
more than 
imprison: 
rule therein 
specific penalty» is not 


in this case, 
may be convicted of the 
unless he was guilty of a 
Operating such motor boat 
to be operated by an un 
As to the defendant, 
the court constrained hold that 
a matter of law, the jury could not law- 
fully find him guilty, and the court could 
not lawfully punish him under the facts 
here disclosed. The executive order of 
id us amended by the Act of Congress 
of September 21 1922, imposed criminal 
liability upon the pilot (operator) of a pri- 
vately owned wessel, only when it was 
shown that the was of more 
15 tons net burden: here it is shown 
out dispute that the vesel three 
net burden. Until January 1, 1926, 
it was lawful for an unlicensed pilot to 
navigate a privately owned vessel im Canal 
Zone waters of 15 tons net burden or less. 
Rules 2 and 168 of the order of September 
25, 1925, effective January 1, 1926. declare 
that it is misdemeanor, punishable by 
fine or. imprisonment or both for an un- 
licensed pilot to navigate any small vessel: 
and the term: “‘small vessel” certainly in- 
cludes and was intended to include vessels 
of 15 tons net burden or less. 


in 
or 


is to as 





vessel 


was of 


tons 


a 


In other.words, this new executive order | 


pretends now to 
that lawful 
and to prescribe 
and this without 
of Congress declaring a violation 
rule to be a crime and prescribing 
ishment therefor. 


Order 


make unlawful an 
before January 1, 

the punishment 
any action on 


act 
1926, 
therefor; 
the part 
of such 
a pun 


was 


Held Invalid. 
authorities hereinbefore 
constrained to hold and 
the President had no power to 
the operation of small vessels of 
1} tons net burden or less by an unlicensed 
pilot to be « misdemeanor and to fix a 
punishment therefor. 

That portion of Rule 
tive order of 1925 which 
criminal responsibility 
pilot operating a 
| net burden therefore. invalid. 
| The order of 1911 does not in any \ respect 
| apply to the defendant, Villa. . 
| Considering. therefore, that 
was 15 tons met burden or less, 
there is no valid law making 
for an unlicensed operator to 
e such boat in Canal Zone waters, 
the court is impelled to hold and 
hold that the motion must sustained 
as to the defendant, Villa. 

As to the defendant, Gosth, 
question is presented. The provisions of 
the order of 1914 does not apply to him 
But the provisions of the order of 1911 do 
apply to hina unless they have been 
pealed or rendered of no force and effect 
by virtue of the order of 192 

But for the order of 1925, the 
Gosth owner of the motor 
causing such to leave the port of 
Gatun and navigate the waters of Gatun 
Luke in charge of an unlicensed pilot 
or operator would be a misdemeanor under 
the provisions of the order of 1911, 
order still in effect. The 
for determination ¢s to this defendant is, 
therefore: Did the cnactment of the order 
of 1925 work a repeal of the order of 1911 
so that Gosth may not be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor for causing his bvat to 
be navigated by an unlicensed pilot or 
operator? 

There 
of the 
Section 


Under the 
the court 
hold that 
declare 


cited, 


is does 


168 of 
seeks 
upon an 
small vessel 
less, 


the execu 
to impose 
unlicensed 
of 15 tons 


or is 


this 
and 
it mis 


bout 
that 
a 
demeanor 
ope zt 


be 


a 


act 
as boat in 


boat 


were question 


can be 
President 
5 of the 


doubt of the 
under the provisions of 
-anama Canal Act quoted 
to make all needful rules and reg: 
ulations for the operation of all vesse 
through the Panama Canal and the ap- 
proaches thereto and the waters of the 
Canal Zone; and he has the power from 
time to time to amend such rules. Con 
gress has the authority to delegate 
him the making of such rules for 
connected with the operation of the*Pan 
ama Canal amd the adjacent waters, and 
for the protection life and property 
while vessels are navigating the Canal 
and adjacent waters 
Notwithstamding the fact 
1,2 and 12 of the orders of 
fied by Section 2 of the Panama Canal Act, 
the President, by virtue of the queted pro- 
visions of Section 5 of that act, was given 
the power to amend such rules. ‘Thjs the 
President done hy the provisions of 
Rule 168 thie orders of 1925 by provid- 
ing that privately owned small vessels shall 
not be operated except by «a licensed opera 
tor, and this in the same 


ho 


above, 


of 


Sections 
1911 were rati- 


that 


has 


of 





substance is 


dnd expressed | the provision contained in Section 12 of the | 
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AND WitHouT COMMENT 8Y THE United STaTes Dalvt. 


Customs Rulings 


| order of 911, prohibiting the navigation 
of the waters of the Canal Zone by such 
vessels unless in charge of a full comple- 
ment of licensed officers and a full crew. 
As to the master or owner, therefore, 
the provisions of sections 1, 2 and 12 of 
the order of 1911 are carried forward into 
the order of 1925 substantially as they ap- 
| peared in the old order, and it is apparent 
| from a consideration of the order of 1925 
and the order of 1911, that 
|} in part a 
latter. 
What effect, therefore, did the promulga- 
| tion of the order of 1925 have upon the or- 
der of 19117? Did it work repeal of sec- 
1, 2 and 12 of the order of 1911, or 


the former is 


revision and codification of the 





a 
tions 





| merely 


of | 


pilot | 


waters | 


part | 
customs | 


| L. Ed. 327. 


| 
whole or 


| 
**such | 


| was 
and approved by other | 


! in 


| substituted 


Villa, | 


than | 
with: | 


| that 





}a Violation 


| has 


| of 


does | 


different | 
| reaches 


re- 





| pear in 


if that | 


yower | . s : 
] | increasing the punishment to be inflicted 


| for a criminal act, the later lawis a repeal 


to | 
purposes | 


| sion 


aS | 


was it intended by the order of 1925 
substitute the provisions found 
the order of 1925 for substantially similar 


to 
in 
provisions in the order of 1911, thus mak- 
Provisions a continuing law? 
determining this question it will be kept 
that the order of 1911 
in force and effect the 
effect. 

rule 


ing such In 


in mind 


continued 


until order of 1925 


went into 


The is declared, that a law is not 


abrogated or annulled by mere reenact- 


| ment or repetition; and when, for purposes 


of enlargement, contraction otherwise 
a law is reenacted or repeated with amend- 
ments, the is to 


continution 


or 


amendatory act be 


affirmation 
law 
it 
new legislation only in so far as 
in substance or operation it differs from 
the prior law. Pac. Mail S. 8S. Co. v. 
Joliffe, 2. Wall. 450 17; L. Ed. 805. Bear 
Lake, ete Co. v. Garland, 164 U.S. 1; 41 
Holden v. Minn. 137 U. S. 483; 
34 Ed. 734. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. v. U. 8S. 
(th C. C. A.) 155 Fed. 945. Murdock v. 
Memphis, 20 Wall. 590; 22 L. Ed. 429. 
From these authorities the rule may 


re- 


gaurd as an and of 


the prior in so far as in substance and 


operation is the same, and is to be re- 


garded as 


be 


Stated that a later law covering the whole 


subject of a prior one and embracing new 
provisions plainly showing that it was 
intended as a substitute, supersedes the 
prior act in the sense of embracing all that 
intended to be preserved, omitting 
what was not so intended, and changing 
what was intended to be changed, and so 
prevents the two from being regarded as 
any respect coexistent or cumulative 
enactments. 

In this, there is nothing at all 
sistent With what is otherwise clear, 
namely, that the intention in such a case 
is to make a new law only in so far as the 
act differs from the original, 
and to continue the old law in foree and 
effect where its provisions literally or sub- 
stantially are embraced in the new. Con- 
sidering, therefore, the rule that the court 
should sustain the law as enacted if that 
may reasonably be done; that such law 
should be construed according to the leg- 
islative imtent, and that it was the legis- 
lative intent here to include the provisions 


incon- 


| of Sections 1, 2 and 12 of the orders of 1911 


in the 
lation 
has 


order of 1925 and to make a vio- 
thereof 4 misdemeanor, the court 

difficulty in reaching the conclu- 
sion that so tar as the master or owner of 
any privately owned small 
cerned, le was prohibited under the 
of 1911 from navigating such 
the waters of the Canal Zone 
licensed pilot or operator. 

Neither has the court 
concluding that the law on that 
has been substantially reenacted in Rule 
168 of the order of 1925 and that it has 
been at all times and is continuing law 
since the order of 1911 became effective, 


ho 


vessel is con- 
order 
in 
a 


vessel 
without 
in 
subject 


any difficulty 


a 


| notwithstanding the clause of express re- 


peal comtained in the order of 1925, for 
such repeal does not affect the regulatory 
provisions of the order of 1911, substan- 
tially or literallY"reenacted in the order 
of 1925. (Lewis’ Sutherland Statutory 
Construction, 2d Ed. Sec. 238). 

Question of Repeal. 

There stili remains one question far 
as the defendant, Gosth, is concerned, and 
is, whether the penalty provided in 
Section 22 of the order of 1911 re- 
pealed by the order of 1925, and whether 
such penalty is applicable to the amended 
rule. 

The court no hesitancy in holding 
that Sec. 22 of the order of 1911, declaring 
of Sec. 12 of that order to be 
a misdemeanor and imposing punishment, 
not been repealed. Congress can not 
delegate to the President the power to 
enact penal statutes, nor to impose punish- 
ment. That being true, it follows as a 
consequence that the President has no 
power to repeal a penal provision enacted 


so 


Was 


has 


| by Congress. 


The penal provision found in Sec. 22 
the order of 1911 could not therefore be 
repealed by the President; and such sec- 
tion, therefore, is still in, force and effect 
aS a Congressional enactment, Is such pro- 
vision applicable to a violation of Rule 168 
the order of 1925, which, so far as the 
master Or owner of a privately-owned ves- 
sel is concerned, is an affirmation and con- 
tinuation of the provisions of Sections 1, 
2and 12 of the order of 1911? The court 
the conclusion that it is. 
Statutes include the definition of 
and the punishments prescribed 

These need not necessarily ap- 
the same act. 


of 


Penal 
offenses 
therefor. 


are 
one 


alty so allied that legislation affect- 
ing may affect the other. (Lewis’ 
Sutherland Statutory Construction, 2d ed., 
Sec. 251.) If the President possessed the 
power to change the penalty prescribed in 
Sec. 22 of the order of 1911 by reducing it 
from « maximum of one thousand dollars 
fine one hundred dollars fine, and from 
#4 maximum imprisonment of six munths 
in jail to 380 days in jail, then the enuact- 
ment of Rule 2 in conjunction with Rule 
168 of the order of 1925 would work a re- 
peal of the provisions of Sec. 
order of 1911; for it is well settled that 
where a law is passed either reducing or 


o” 


of the former. 

Norris yv. Crocker, 13 
Ed. 210. U. 8. v. Tynen, 
L. kd. 158. U. S.-v. Staffoff, 268 ed. 
(aff'd. 260 U. 8S. 477). U. 8.°v. 
vich, 256 U. 8. 450. 

In the cases cited the legislative bodies 
had the power and authority to change 
the punishment for a defined crime, while 
here the President had no power to repeal 
or amend the penal provisions of Sec. 22 
of the order of 1911; therefore neither the 
express words of repeal contained in the 
order of 1925, nor the penal provisions of 
Sec. 2 of that order had the effect of re- 
pealing either expressly or by implication 
the provisions of Sec. 22 of the order 
of 1911. 

We” have then this situation: A _ provi- 
im NSéc. 22 of the order of 1911 still 
in force declaring ® violation of the regu- 
lation found in See. 12 thereof to be a 
demeanor and’ imposing a punishment 
therefor, and the regulation contained in 
Sec. 12 recnacted in the order of 1925 in 


How. 429; 14 
11 Wall. 88; 


L. 
20 
417 
Yugino- 


mis- 


But the definition of | 


| the offense and the prescription of the pen- 
of | 


of the | 


Duties 


Classifications 


Taxes on Gasoline 


Total $148.258.087 


Forty-Four States and District of 
Columbia Report Figures 
for 1925. 


Automobile gasoline taxes in 44 States 
and the District of Columbia amounted to 
$148,258,087 
gasoline 
1919, it 


by 


last year making the total 
since 
issued 


tax earnings $287,738,335 
revealed in a table 
of Public 
officials state, gives 
a complete of the 


a 
growth of gas taxes in the Unitéd States 


is just 


the Bureau Roads. 
This table, bureau 
Statistical history 
and shows that motor vehicles are paying 


their share in road construction. 
Only Four States Had Taxes. 

In 1919, Mexico, North 
Dakota, and Oregon were the only States 
with the gasoline tax and the tax earning 
that $1,022,014. 

In gasoline 
$1,363,902 
States already 

In 1921, 


Colorado, New 


year was 
tax amounted to 


the four 


1920, the 
joined 


collecting the 


and Kentucky 
tax. 
there were 15 States 
collecting a total $5,382,111. In 1922, 
the number of States had increased to 19 
and the amount of taxes carned to $12,- 
703,088 In 1923, there were 35 States 
earning a total gasoliné tax of $38,566,338 
and the tax rates per gallon of gasoline 
had been increased in the number of the 
States which had previously collected the 


tax. 


however, 


of 


Total Nearly 150 Millions. 

In 1924, the 35 States and the District 
of Columbia, collected $80,422,295 gas 
taxes while in 1925 the number of States 
was increased to 44 and the taxes to $148,- 
258,087. 

Illinois, 
New Jersey 
of gasoline. 


New York, Massachusetts, and 
are listed aS imposing no tax 

Illinois and New York have 
the highest motor vehicle registration, SO 
that while 90 to 95 per cent of the States 
have gas taxes, the proportion of the total 
number of cars paying gaS taxes IS con- 
siderably less than that. 


such fashion that it has beén, since the 
order of 1911 became effective, without in- 
terruption, the law imposing duties upon 
the master or owner of privately-ow ned 
small vessels. Can it be said with reason 
under such circumstances that the penal 
provisions of said Sec. 22 are not applicable 
to a violation of the duties cast upog such 
master or Owner by the provisions of Rule 
168 of the order of 1925? The court thinks 
it can not. 

Frequently the law defining a crime 1S 
left intact and by a later act the penalty 
is changed. A familiar instance of this 
is found in our law with respect to the 
crime of assault. Sec. 178 of the Criminal 
Code of the Canal Zone defines an assault; 
Sec. 179 fixes the punishment by fine not 
exceeding $500 or by imprisonment in jail 
not exceeding three months. These pro- 
visions are found in the Criminal Code 
adopted in 1904, In 1907 by an Executive 
Order (E.O. 62), without pretending to 
amend the definition of the crime of as- 
sault, Sec. 179 of the Criminal Code im- 
posing the punishment was amended by 
making such crime punishable by fine not 
exceeding $25 or by imprisonment in jail 
not exceeding 30 days. 

Changes in Definition. 

occurs that there is 
a change in the definition of the crime or 
some element of it without any change 
in the amendatory act relating to the pen- 
alty. A familiar instance of this is found 
in our law relating to larceny. Sec. 342 
of the Criminal Code provides that grand 
larceny is Committed (first) when the prop- 
erty taken of the value of $25 and 
upward: (second) when the property 
is taken from the person of another; 
erty is taken from the person of another; 
(third) when ape property taken is a horse, 
mare, gelding, cow, steer, bull, calf, mule, 
jack or jenny. 

By Sec. 344 the penalty prescribed 
imprisonment in the penitentiary for 
less than one nor more than 10 years. By 
the same executive order of 1907, said 
Sec. 342 of the Criminal Code definins 
grand larceny was amended to read 
follows: Grand larceny is committed 
(first) when the property taken of the 
value of $10 and upward; (second) this 
provision unchanged: (third) this provi- 
sion is unchanged; (fourth) when the prop- 
erty taken the property of the United 
States, Isthmian Canal Commission, or 
Government of the Canal Zone, 

This Executive Order does not change 
the penalty. By the amendment in the 
first subdivision the value of the property 
is reduced from $25 to $10; and there is 
added to the section the provision found 
in subdivision 4 which did not appear. in 
the original section. The Act of, Congress 
of September 21, 1922 (42 Stat. 1004) again 
changed the definition of the crime of 
grand larceny by providing in the first 
subdivision that the value of the property 
to constitute the crime must be $50 or 
more and by eliminating subdivision 4 
found in thle executive order of 1907. 

No one questions the validity of such 
provisions. Here, one order, having con- 
gressional sanction and the force of con- 
| gressional enactment, declares a certain 
act to be a crime and fixes the punish- 
ment. By a valid rule, subsequently en- 
acted, the same act is prohibited, the new 
rule merely reenacting the old rule, the 
violation of which was a criminal act. 
Under such circumstances, shall it be said 
that a violation of the new rule does n@- 
| cusy with it the criminal responsibility 
fixed by the old? The court answers the 
question in the negative. 

Motion is Denied. 


The court reaches the conclusion, there 
fore, that under the evidence in this case 
the question as to whether the defendant, 
Gosth, was guilty of a misdemeanor for 
causing the motor bout in question to be 
operated without a licensed pilot, in viola- 
tion of Rule 168 of the order of 1925, and 
| Sec. 22 of the order of 1911, and his conse- 
quent responsibility for the crime charged 
in the information, should be submitted 
to the jury for their finding of fact as 
to whether the defendant is guilty or inno- 
cent; and consequently that the motion 
of the defendant, Gosth, for a directed 
verdict should be denied. 

It must be understood, of 
in deciding this motion and in what 
| been said in this opinion, the court 

not intended to decide the validity of 

other provisions of the order of 1925 

cept those specifically mentioned here. 

The jury will be instructed, therefore, 
peremptorily to return a verdict of not 
guilty in favor of the defendant, Villa; and 
the defendant, Gosth, his motion for 
a directed verdict will be denied and tine 
question of his guilt innocence will be 
submitted to the jury under appropriave 
instructions, 
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Weather 


Crops 


Rains During August Declared Beneficial in Most 
Instances. With Cotton, Oats and 
Beans as Chief Sufferers. 
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below 


composite condition of all 


United States was only 2 
the 10-year average that 
represents an improvement of 
2 per cent since August 1, 
provement of nearly 5 per 
July 1. 

Improvement of the condition of the corn 
crop to 73.8 per cent on September 1 from 
72.5 per cent on August 1, indicates a 
production of 2,697,872,000 bushels, or an 
increase of 121,000,000 bushels over the 
August 1 indications. Rains in August 
improved the crop in some regions where 
it was deteriorating because of drought, 
but in portions of Kansas and Nebraska, 
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The Crop Reporting Board of the United States Department of Agriculture makes 


the following forecasts and estimates from reports and data furnished by 
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spondents, field statisticlans, and cooperating State Boards (or Departments of Agricul- 
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Corn . eters 50662 
Winter wheat 

Spring wheat 

All wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Buckwheat 

Flaxseed 

Rice ‘ 
Grain sorghums c 
Hay, all tame 

Pasture 
Beans, dry 
Peanuts ‘ 
Apples, total crop 
Peaches, total crop 
Pears, total crop 
Grapes 

Totatoes, white 
Sweet potatoes 
Tobacco 

Sorghum for syrup. 
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aOr at time of harvest. b Acres remaining for harvest. e¢ Principal producing | 


States. d Three-year average. 
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CORN. 


Condition 


September 1, 


cent 


Principal producing States. 


1926 per 


average 
per cent. 


Pennsylvania 
Ohio 

Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Jowa 

Missouri 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

North Carolina 

Georgia +9 7 
Kentucky §1 
‘Tennessee 79 


74 


U.S. Total 2 


Indicated By Condition. h 


& 
2 


61,600 
137,569 
170,694 


156,003 
403,806 
190,363 
104,267 
139,025 
63,007 
47,981 
52,939 
101,069 


2,697,872 


e Interpreted from condition reports. 
tion increases or decreases with changing conditions during the season. 


Production 


Indicated 


in 


thousands of bushels, 


August 1, 


wrt 1926 
30-3 
wo 


mt or 
onu 


> 
w~ 


45,396 
69,007 
138,680 
384,203 
183.334 
103,605 
160,210 
87,951 
44,967 
48,643 
84,280 
74,376 


2,576,936 


SPRING WHEAT (Including Durum). 


70 


ion 


72 
63 


Minnesota 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Montana 
Idaho 
Washington 
Oregon. 


d2 
29 
66 


78 


U. S. Total 8.4 


25,185 
83,647 
11,308 
39,463 
12,993 
19,771 

1,993 


212,109 


OATS. 


82 
81 
80 


72 


83 
86 


New York exc 
Pennsylvania........... 
Ohio eain's a:b 
TRIB MR ss o0 se eeesce 
Titinois 

Michigan 
*Visconsin...... 
Minnesota 

Iowa ; 

ET , 
North Dakota.. 

South Dakota 
Nebraska 

Kansas 

Oklahoma. . 

Texas. 


78 
79 
67 
70 
60 
50 
30 
51 
56 
128.0 
142.6 


U. S. Total.. a 67.9 
h Interpreted from condition reports. 


with changing conditions during the season. 


34,440 
36,530 
71,928 
65,527 
122,981 
54,667 
95,330 
128,849 
197,914 
42,313 
43,763 
29,460 
$6,971 
36,471 
36,708 
83,662 


1,263,619 


24,602 
82, 
10,959 
39,888 
13,837 
20,760 
2,409 


212,719 


34,629 
38,988 
72,687 
71,031 
139,622 
56,357 
100,481 
130,365 
203,644 
43,723 
48,304 
29 


36,708 
83,662 


1,311,159 


“ 
27 


72.471 
177,936 
201,318 
388.080 

65,680 

99,556 
156,852 
483.062 
201,358 

83,405 
236,600 
104,643 

42,014 

41,676 

84.800 

63,240 


2,905,053 


26,380 
112,378 
30,940 
31.773 


37,800 
40.145 
86.362 
9,052 
.168 


1,511,888 


produc- 


Harvested. 


146, 
170, 
327, 
459, 
87, 
144, 
424,381 
183,041 
113,358 
218,107 
110,517 
48,616 
51,840 


26,002 
104,921 
30,975 
35.718 
15,082 
16,516 
5,020 


252,959 


Indicated production increases or decreases 


i Reported vield per acre. 


Durum wheat production in Minnesota, the Dakotas. and Montana combined is esti 


mated at 47.839,000 bushels for 1926, 


compared 


with 


66,593,000 


65,597,000 bushels, the average for the five years, 1921-1925. 


Other spring wheat production in these four States combined is estimated at 


764.000 bushels for 1926, compared with 


134,888,000 bushels for 1925, and 132,018,000 | August. 


bushels, the average for the five years, 1921-1925, 


bushels 


for 


1925, 


and 


111,- 


| only 


| tember 1, 
| greater 


| depend partly 


| year 


{ ment 
| and 


'asa 


|} month 


| ZONA 


| ico, 


- : | from 
f Preliminary | 


the indication of August 1., Thé estimated | 
yield of 10.2 bushels per acre is the lowest | 


since 1919, 
by drought. 


and has been caused largely 

Durum wheat production included in the 
foregoing, is now estimated at 
bushels compared with 67,900,000 


produced last vear. 


The outstanding fact during August 
with regard to the oats crop was the dam- 
age done by rains to this crop while 
shock in a region extending from 
Sylvania to lowa. Not only was 
of the grain spoiled in shock by heat, 
rust, and sprouting, but the quality of 
the rest of the oats in the region where 
spoilage occurred was much reduced. 

Estimates Are Reduced. 

The estimated production is an average 
of 2 bushels per acre and a total crop 
of 63,619,000 bushels, a reduction of 
47,540,000 bushels below the indication 
August 1. 

Before 


drought 


bushels 


some 


the rains of August, the long 
that prevailed throughout a large 
area caused a low yield per acre and short 
straw, and the cutting of of the 
crop than usual for hay 

The barley crop of 195,204,000 
is considerably below that of last 
but exceeds that every year since 1918 
except two years. The threshing of barley 
well advanced in the but 
yields are disappointing Minnesota 
the crop turning out better than 
pected. California crop has been 
harvested, most of it yi@lding very well 

The condition of flaxseed on 
1 was 62.8 per cent of normal. 
of D5 bushels, 


19,255,000 
crop was 22,000,000 bushels 


crop is produced 


more 


of 
is Dakotas, 
In 
is ex 
The 


September 
a crop Last 
Most 
in Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, and South Dakota. The chief cause 
of the lower condition on September 1 
rains in North Dakota, which caused 
much weed growth. 
Storm Hurts Louisiana Rice. 

In Louisiana considerable damage to rice 
resulted from the tropical storm of late 
August. The crop in Arkansas, Texas. 
California and Missouri continues in prom- 
ising condition Some of the early rice 
being harvested in Texas and California 
is producing satisfactory yields. The Sep- 
tember 1 condition of 81.6 cent indi- 
cates a _ total production 39,267,000 
bushels, or slightly below the outlook of a 
ago, but about 5,000,000 bushels 
greater than the 1925 crop. 

Conditions have been favorable 
grain sorghums in Texas, 
and Missouri. 


years 


is 
too 


per 
of 


for 
Oklahoma, Ari 
High temperatures 
lack of rainfall in Kansas, New Mex- 
Colorado and California were detri 
mental. Indications are good for a con 
siderably increased production over the 
past few years, although prospects show 
a slight reduction from those of a month 
ago A total production of 102,113,000 
bushels indicated. which is 31,000,000 
bushels greater than last year’s short 
crop. 

The prospective 
increased by 


the 


and 


is 


tame hay 
about 1,000,000 
August, or from 78,000,000 to 79,000,000. 
Rains generally benefited the growing 
crops of alfalfa, the second crop of clover, 
and catch crop hays like millet and sudan. 
These late hays, however, are a small part 
of the total crop, the bulk of which is cut 
by the middle of August Some cut and 
ungathered hay deteriorated in quality 
from exposure to the frequent rains. 
Hay Crop Short. 
crop is short, ind its indicated 
production is less than the harvest of any 
year since 1918. Even if the crop of hay 
were further augmented by a_ favorable 
fall, the total crop would still be below 
last year's crop and probably the smallest 
since 1914, except 1918. 
Pastures have been 
and show improvement 
in all States except 
shire, and several 
Coast States. 
creased from 
September 1, 
average and 


crop was 


tons during 


The hay 


benefited by 
over a month 

Maine, New Hamp- 
western and Pacific 

The estimated condition in- 
69.9 on August 1 to 78.2 on 
Which is about the ten-year 
much higher than the condi- 
tion of 67.4 per cent on September 1 last 
year. Pastures are still scant in the Great 
Plains States from North Dakota to Kan- 
sas, where the drought has not been re- 
lieved. 

Severe droughts with high temperatures 
and drying winds over the dry land bean 
areas of Colorado and New Mexico. and 
extreme heat in the bean districts of Cali- 
fornia have reduced the total bean pros- 
pects by 2,000,000 bushels. The indications 
the September 1 United States con 
of 70.3 per cent would be the third 
largest grown in this country, exceeded 
by the very large crop of about 19,- 
534,000 bushels last vear and that of about 
17,397,000 bushels in 1918. 

Peanut Prospects Improved. 

During August, peanut prospects im- 
proved in all principal producing States 
except North Carolina and Texas. <A 
of about 674,.000.000 pounds is 
by the condition of 74.9 per cent 
which is 22,000,000 
than indicated on August 1, but 
20,000,000 pounds less than the crop har- 
vested last year. The final production will 
upon conditions which pre 
vail after September 1, and partly upon 
the proportion of the crop gathered this 
from the nuts. 

Relief from drought 
tral States caused a 

in the potato 
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changes 
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yield per acre 


prospects 


| nearly 110 bushels may be expected. 


} two 
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|; sweet 


Last year the vield averaged 
years ago 127. During 
years the yield has averaged 
yield this season is still largely 
upon the date of frost and the 
losses from blight 

The present forecast for the 
States is nearly 352,000,000 bushels. Such 
a crop would be about 25,000,000. bushels 
larger than last vear's crop and 74,000,000 
bushels smaller than the large of 
1924. 


103.9, 
the last ten 
101.6. The 
dependent 
extent 


and 


United 


erop 


Big Sweet Potato Vield Seen. 

With continued favorabic weather the 
potato prospect shows ian increase 
of 5,564,000 bushels during the month. 

The condition of 78.5 per cent is equal to 
the 10-year average. The esti- 
mated at 78,704,000 bushels, which would 
be about 16,000,000 more than the short 
crop of last year. The total sweet 
crop for New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland 
and Virginia is estimated at 10,569,000 bush- 


crop. is 


| els, compared with 8,602,000 last year, an 


increase of 1,967,000. 

Broomcorn conditions have not 
materially during August except 
rado, where conditions of drought 


changed 
in Colo- 
eut 


} prospective crop nearly half. 


; most 


The condition of 
ber 1 indicates a 
54,000 tons, if average 
during the rest of 
double the 


79.1 per 
probable 


cent Septem- 
crop of about 
influences prevail 
the season. This is al- 


small crop of 1925, but 


47,839,000 | 


in | 
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Penn | tobacco sections 
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of | 
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year, | 


indicating , 


of this | 
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| the southern 
| good 


| and 


| Virginia 





| Texas 


crop | 


of | 


of 


| Tennessee 


potato 


the | 


only about two-thirds the size of the crops | 
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of 


1924 and 
Tobacco was 
throughout most 
In 


1923. 

benefited 

of its 
of the 


greatly by 
territory 
belt, 


rains 
during 


parts however, 


the heavy growth induced is resulting in | with changing conditions during the season. m Four-year average, 


‘promised on August 1, 


Tobacco 
Prospects 


coarso leaf. The present outlook is for a 
production of 1,306,494,000 pounds, an in- 
crease of practically 104,000,000 pounds 
over the August 1 forecast, though still 
68.000,000 pounds short of the 1925 pro- 
duction. 

Outlook Best in South. 
heaviest increases in prospective 
are shown in Virginia, North 
South Carolina, and Kentucky. 
In Pennsylvania the tobacco has been held 
back by too much rain, and from many 
reports indicate the dan- 
of damage from wildfire and house 
burn due to excessive moisture. 

Sorghum for sirup made striking im- 
provements during August, the condition 
of 81.5 per cent on September 1 indicat- 
probable production of sirup three 
half million gallons greater than 
a third larger than 
produced last year, and larger than in any 
year since 1922. 

Sugar cane in Louisiana is grown princi- 
pally in or near the path of the hurricane 
of August 25 and 26, which seriously dam- 


The 
production 


and a 





aged the crop. The storm broke the tops 
of the D-74 variety rather severely, but 
the POJ varieties were flat rather 
than broken. 

Sugar beets are being harvested in Cali- 
fornia with fair to good yields except in 
counties. The crop is fairly 
in northern Utah. but elsewhere in 
and in Idaho a considerable part of |! 


blown 


Utah 


| the acreage will be abandoned or used for | 
pasture. 


Unusually 
in Wyoming, Nebraska 
Michigan, although has heen 
rot in a few localities in Michigan. 

Apple Forecast Rises. 
rains of August and the generally 


good crops are ex 


pected Colorado 
there 


some 


The 


| which 
| as 
} of 


favorable growing condition caused a very 
marked increase in the forecasts for ap- 
ples in all States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The present forecast of 242,114,000 
bushels indicates the largest crop 
1914. The potential commercial apple crop 
is estimated at 42,000,000 barrels but the 
close grading likely to be practiced in com- 
mercial sections this season may mate- 
rially reduce this figure. 

The peach crop is also exceeding earlier 
estimates practically everywhere except in 
the western States and the present fore- 
cast of 65,635,000 bushels is the largest in 
many years. 

The grape crop is estimated at 2,400,000 
tons of which more than 2,100,000 tons 
are in California. The forecast is slightly 
below that of a month ago, but exceeds the 
quantity harvested in previous years. 

The orange crop of Florida available 
for shipment is estimated at 9,600,000 
boxes compared with 8,200,000 boxes 
shipped by rail and boat from the 1925 
crop. The forecast for grapefruit in Flor- 
ida available for shipment is 7,400,000 
boxes compared with 6,500,000 boxes 
shipped last yvear. The condition of the 
California orange crop is estimated at 82, 
indicates prospects to be good 
this time last vear. The condition 
the California lemon crop reported 
above that of any previous September 
since 1916. ; 

Comments Concerning Tobacco. 

Tobacco was both benefited and harmed 
by the rains that were general during Au- 
gust—improved in yield and in many 
tions harmed in quality. The prospective 
production increased mere than a 
hundred million pounds during the month, 
but there are many reports showing that | 
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BARLEY. 


Condition 
September 1 


Principal producing States 


New York 
Illinois 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 

North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Idaho 
Colorado 
California 


Flaxseed. 


Minnesota 83 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
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56 


69.8 


Potatoes 
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New York 7 
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U. S. Total 
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83 
&2 
76 78 
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72 76 
$0 
S. Total 78.5 78.5 
j Interpreted from condition reports. 
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10,084 10,122 
17,818 16,831 
30,306 28,531 
6,623 6,034 
28,092 27,601 
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4,045 
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RICE. 


Condition 
September 1, 


Principal producing States. 


Missouri 

South Carolina 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Texas 
California 
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. S. total 
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Idaho 
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New Mexico 
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U.S. total 70.3 
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thousands of bushels 
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14, 17, 
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39.267 
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Edible.) 
) 1,629 
4 6.321 
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483 
1,234 
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1,637 
774 
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1526 
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2,240 
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4,031 


19,534 


14,552 


17,253 


PEANUTS (In Thousands of Pounds.) 
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74 
76 
7H 
77 
80 
gO 


79 
7s 
77 
80 
89 
§1 


Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 


Alabama 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Lousiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


74 
7§ 
78 
jl 
89 


74.9 7.6 


U.S. total 


TOBACCO (IN Thousands of Pounds.) 


87 


86 


88 
86 
76 


Connecticut 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 
Maryland 
Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Tehnessee 


81 


Leeees 
81.0 


condition 


s. Total 


| Interpreted from reports I 


107,064 
165,646 
21,556 
135,783 
40,994 
13,033 
119,330 
9,710 


115,920 
208,780 
8,323 
137,650 
24,024 
16,224 
86.047 
8,299 
7.106 
5,544 
6,144 
49,984 


109,793 
213,774 
7.904 
127,050 
23,985 
15,600 
47,725 
7,767 
6,688 
5,320 
6,054 
53,108 


651,768 


131,100 
223,400 
6,020 
132,050 
24.600 
16,300 
100,800 
8,330 
4.960 
5,760 
4.900 
35,855 


694,075 


73.07% 


674,046 


710,637 


28,143 
46,259 
38,812 
34,510 
26,826 
119,545 
323,781 


52,170 


40.470 
57.400 
50,960 
44,000 
24,690 
129,497 
378,490 
71,040 


38.957 
58,386 
42,932 
46,980 
21,447 
133,111 
314,252 * 
59,178 | 


31,979 
45,692 
39,330 
35,496 
27,472 
26 
360,264 
47,548 


since | 
| 
j 


| South 


| being sold at 


5! Total, 


| North 


| Total, 
| Total, 28 countries, including U. 


Ohio 


| Tex. 





48,039 
387,840 
93,800 


39,933 
381.866 
107,883 


35,088 
354,262 
103,475 


1,202,884 


20,838 
411,890 | 
94,385 


1,306,494 1,374,400 


ndicated production increases or decreases | 
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Prospective Harvest of Orchards 
Estimated Above Average in East 


Corn, Potatoes, Sweet 


Potatoes, Tobacco, Late 


Hay and Pastu rage Also Reported as Show- 


ing Steady Improvement. 


the rank growth will be reflected ig coarser 
leaf when curing has completed. 
Wildfire has been reported from many 
sections of the belt extending from Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and Virginia through 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio and Indiana, 
although the damage does not appear to 
have reached serious proportions. Cutting 
has begun under weather conditions that 
make damage from house burn a_ pos- 
sibility. 

The outlook 
Coastal Plain more favorable from the 
price standpoint than it was in 1925. The 
Georgia-Florida crop was of excellent qual- 
ity and has been sold at prices far in ad 
vance of last year. The same is true for 

Carolina and the New Bright dis 
of North Carolina where the crop is 
good prices and where farm- 

reported ‘‘tickled to death.’ The 
in the Old Bright district is high. 
production of bright flue cured to- 
bacco in 1925 amounted to 574,713,000 
pounds. The outlook this year for a 
total crop around 535,000,000 pounds. Ex- 
ports of this type are running about 10 per 
cent heavier than in 1925, based on the 
first six months of both years, with the 
United Kingdom and China in particular 
increasing their purchases. 
bright leaf on July 1, 1926 were the lowest 
they have been on that date since 1923, 
contributing to the unusually good demand 
situation for this type. 

All air cured types show a prospective 
decrease in production compared with 1925 
except Burley. 

Burley Held Flourishing. 
production in 1825 was estimated 
530,000 pounds. Based on condition 
figures and in advance of specific reports 
on yield per acre, the outlook is for a 
total production around 318,000,000 pounds. 
Tobacco in the central part of Kentucky 
is said to be looking fine, but not so good 
in the eastern part of the State and in 
east Tennessee. Stocks of this type are 
increasing. While the continued expan- 
sion of the cigarette industry will provide 
a continued good market for Burley leaf of 
the lighter grades, the use of chewing to- 
bacco is steadily declining and the needs 
for smoking tobacco grades are insufficient 
to provide a g00q market for the con- 
stantly expanding production of Burley of 
smoking grades. 

The one sucker type is doing unusually 


been 


in the bright 
is 


district of the 


trict 
ers are 
quality 


The 


The 


| of 


| severely 


| vorable 


The stocks of | 


well in Kentucky and Tennessee. Due to 


the production will 
from the 35 million 
The present indica- 
around 33 million 


decreases in acreage 


be down. slightly 
of 1925. 


for a crop 


pound crop 


tions are 
pounds. 
of 


sharply 


Acreage the Green 
1926, 


prices secured 


River type was 
to the ume 
for the 1925 
has made rapid 
growth, however, and the production will 


reduced due 


usualy 


crop. 


in 
low 


This year’s crop 


probably not be more than five or six mil- 
lion pounds short of last year’s production 
50,760,000 pounds. This type suffered 
1925 reason of the poor 
quality, declining domestic use, and unfa- 
export situation. The export sit- 
uation of tobacco generally is showing im- 
provement, over last year, and this fact 
together with the smaller production 
should give Green River a better outlook 
than it had in 1925. 
Maryland Export Strong. 

Indicated production of Marylond export 
tobacco is 27,472,000 ounds compared with 
24,690,000 pounds in 1925. Exports of this 
type are -showing unusual strength, and 
excellent prices are being paid for the 
1925 crop now being marketed. Stocks 
on July 1 were lower than on July 1, 1925, 
and there is nothing to indicate that the 


in by 





| of approximately 





market outlook will not continue good. 

Remarkable gains in growth of the sun- 
cured type were made in this district dur- 
ing August. <A production of 6,5000,000 
pounds compared with 5,705,000 pounds in 
1925 is indicated. 

Analysis of condition reports indicate @ 
production of all dark fired types combined 
186,000,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 210,340,000 pounds in 1925. 
Stocks on July 1 were somewhat higher 
than the preceding July 1, while exports 
during the first six months of this year 
were about the same as for the correspond- 
ing period of 1925. This market outlook 
for these types will be influenced by the 
effect of weather conditions on the cured 
leaf and the foreign situation as it devel- 
ops during the next few months. The de- 
creased production is an element of 
strength in the situation. 

To be continued in 

September 12. 
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World Cereal Crops: Production, 
Average 
Country. 1909-13 
Million 
bushels 
690.1 


Wheat, 


United States 

Canada 

Europe. countries 
North Africa, 4 countries 
India 

Japan 


| Chosen 


Total, 25 foreign countries 

Total, 26 couwntries sl 9 ae ‘ 

Estimated world total 3,006. 
Rye. 

United States 

Canada ag 

Europe, 16 countries 


18 countries, reporting 
Estimated world total exc. Russia 
Barley. 


| United States 
| Canada . 


Europe, 16 countries 
Africa, 3 countries 
Asia, 2 countries 

99 


foreign countries 


Estimated world total exe. Russia 1,324.0 


1924-1926. 
1926 Prel. Per cent 
forecasts & 1926 is 
estimates of 1925 
Nillion Per 
bushels cent 
838.6 
317.0 
1,051.4 
96.4 
325.0 
27.7 
10.5 


average 1909-13, annual 


1924 1925 
Million 
bushels 
862.6 
262.1 
879.9 
85.3 
360.6 


Million 
bushels 
666.5 
441. 
157.6 
104.6 
329.5 
29.i 


10.7 


1,828.0 
2,666.6 
3,101.0 


41.9 
13.2 
449.2 


504.3 


2° 64.0 


> 
2 


195.2 
91.3 
430.7 
60.1 
113.0 
———_ 
695.1 
$90.3 


a bh 


w Dts 


74.5 


115.3 


ei vws 


— 
766.5 
984.0 

1,419.0 


609.6 
787.9 
1,207.0 


Apples. 


Total Crop. 
Production 
thousands of bushels. 


Condition 
Sept. 1 


Principal pro- 
ducing States. 


Maine 
Massachusetts 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio 

Illinois 
Michigan 
Missouri 
Virginia 

West \irginia 
North Carolina 
Arkansas 
Idaho 
Colorado 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 


76 

85 

&5 

93 

83 

T7A4 56.5 242,114 
approaching recor 


74 
75 
Ss. Total 

Fruit crops 


Peaches (total crop). 


Production in 
thousands of bushels 


Condition 
Sept. 1. 


Harvested. 


Auiont 
: Five-year 


488 
772 


fle 
183 
855 
490 
028 
910 
054 
396 
2,010 
,159 
551 
2,405 
180 
2,310 
232 


ne 
ar 
Penn. 


Il. 
Mo. 
a €. 
S; <2. 
Ga. 
Tenn. 
Ala. 
Miss. 
Ark. 
Okla. 


Om mim is wists tolind 


Wash. 


U. 8. 65,636 46,565 


46,904 


Commercial Crop. 


Production in 
thousands of bushels. 


in 


Harvested. Harvested. 


Five-year 


average 
1921-1926. 


: 
we 

528 
929 
7,294 
,850 
860 
348 
626 
666 


no 
ot 


160 
500 
970 
5,300 
00 
9.000 
100 
844 
185 
192 
O70 
5,029 
200 
ond 
400 
5.016 


791 
800 
767 
147 
5 400 
2265 
O70 
375 
110 
,767 
,699 
441 
337 
aT Bit 
6,573 2 
7,954 2, 


169,500 


“eS 
Sis RAH 1925 


a 
ae ou 
mreowou 


un 


166 
521 
1,282 
863 
8,017 
1,505 
1,488 


2 


© 19 


051 


171,706 42,051 $3,044 30,109 


especially apples and peaches are described in 


Pears (total crop). 
Production in 
thousands of bushels 

Harvested. 


Condition 
Sept. 1. 


Le 


1921-1926. 


” 
©: 


to Five-year 


- average 


- 
- 


3.045 
512 
468 
354 
209 
510 
450 
342 
165 
180 
280 
189 
386 
510 
2,300 
1,500 
6,667 


a 
os 
= oo 


Penn. 
Ohio 
Ind, 
Il. 
Mich. 
Mo. 
Kans. 
Del. 
Md. 
Miss. 
Tex. 
Colo. 
Wash. 90 
Ore. 96 
Calif. 85 


318 
219 
385 
859 
329 
162 
209 
256 
165 
401 
496 
2,040 
1,308 
5,514 


——_ 


73 
65 48 
45 
AA 
59 
64 
64 
78 
75 
74 
79 


64.5 


50 
90 
88 
70 
$2 


92 


9,146 


25,113 


U.S. 18.6 


19,820 17,707 


n Interpreted from condition reports. Indicated production increases or decreases 
with changing conditions during the season. 
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| Stocks of Leather 
~ Used for Footwear 
Shown on Increase 


owth in Holdings of Calf 
and Sheep Skins Also Noted 
by Department of 
Commerce. 


A decrease in the holdings of cattle hides 
on July 31, under those of June 30, and an 
fncrease in stocks of calf and skip skins, 
is shown in reports received from 4,273, 
manufacturers and dealers, just made, pub 
lic by the Department of Commerce. 

The total number of cattle hides held in 
‘Stock on: July 31, 1926, by packers and 
butchers, tanners, dealers, 
for in transit to them) amounted to 4,- 
267,609, as compared with 4,426,469 on June 
30, 1926, and with 3,731,668 July 31, 
1925. The of calf kip 
amounted to 4,446,448 on July 31, 1926, 
compared with 4,100,650 on June 30, 1926, 
and 4,022,806 on July 31, of last 
Goat and kid skins numbered 11,557,397 
on July 31, 1926; 10,271,888 on 
1926; and 9,805,505 on July 31, 1925. 
lamb skins on 

7,466,975; on 
and on July 


and importers 


on 


stocks and skins 


as 
| 
year. 


June 34, 
The 


stocks of sheep and July 


31, 1926, amounted to 

30, 1926, to 7,087,632; 

Yast year to §,125,911. 
Figures Given 


The total stocks of 
reported by tanners, 
facturers using the leather as a material 
amounted to 4,998,068 backs, bends, and | 
sides on July 3 1926, the corresponding 
figures for June 30, 1926, being 5,266,874, 
and for July 31, 1925, 7,203,463. The 
duction of sole leather during July, 1926, 
amounted to 1,114.708 pieces (backs, bends, 
and sides), and the in process at 
end of the month to 4,394,999. 

The harness leather in stock on July ,31, 
1926, amounted to 372,068 sides, com- 
pared with 401,523 sides on the correspond- 
ing date in 1925; the total stocks of uphol- 
stery leather on July 31, 1926, comprised 
278.885, hides, as against 315 f§ hides one 
year earlier; upper leather (cattle) in stock 
on July 31, 1926, amounted to 4,613,183 
sides, as compared with 5,253 on 
July .31, 1925. 

Horse Leathers Decline. 

The stocks of horse leather on July 31, 
71926, amounted to 479.407 half fronts and 
219.465 butts, as against 517,457 half fronts 
and 233.009 butts in stock one year earlier. 
Calf and kip skins (finished) in stock on 
July 31, 1926, numbered 6,643,622; goat and 
kid skins, 514.474: and sheep and lamb 

skins, while on July 31, 1925. 
there were in stock 6.623.695 finished calf 
and kid skins; 19.287.070 goat and kid 
akins, 8.537.596: while on July 31, 1925, 

Detailed figures relative to stocks of 
hides and skins, and stocks and produc- 
tion of leather, are given in tables, which 
are available at the department. 


June 
31, of 


on Leather. 


leather (cattle) 
and manu- 


sole 
dealers, 


pro- 
' 


stocks 


as 


sides 


Dredging Operations 
In Panama Canal 


~ 


Governor Walker Reports 2 Slides | 
In July and 480,603 Cubic 
Feet of Dirt Removed. * 


Dredging operations in the Panama 
Canal were normal in July, a total of 480,- | 
603 cubic vards being moved, according to | 
the monthly of Mm EL] 
“Walker, just made public by the Depart- 

ment & War. 


The details of the operation of the dredg- 


report Governor 


ing division, as reported by the Governor, 
were as follows: 

West 
of 0.6 feet 
month. 

On July 2, a 
portion of the high bank at the north end 
of East Culebra stations 
1762 and 1770-E, 
prism to a point 80 feet west of the east 
The 


this 


movement 


the 


Culebra slide showed a 


toward the Canal during 


settlement occurred in a 


slide, between 


material entering the 


prism line. dredge Paraiso worked 


five days 
cubic yards and cleaning up the channel 
to full depth and width. 

On the night of July 
tlement of the high bank between stations 
1730 and 1737-W, occurred, the bank at 
station 1731 showing a 15-foot séttlement. 
This caused the material push out 
yond the west prism line the canal 
about 40 feet. 

The dipper dredge Gamboa 
immediately to this slide and worked until 
the 30th, when the Paratso took her place. 
Both dredges removed %,600 cubic yards 
of material. 

All other 


on slide removing 16,900 


29, a general set- 


to be- 


into 


was moved 


quiescent during 
the month and there no interference 
with canal traffic. The total excavation 
during the month was 480,603 cubie yards. 


slides were 


was 
} 


Gives July Figures 
‘are | 


On Galvanized W 


Department of Commerce Reports | 
In Value of Product 


Over June. 


July production of galvanized sheet metal 
Ware, as reported by 12 concerns cony 
prising a large proportion of the industry, 
was 147,410 dozens, valued at $528,566, as 
compared with 142,142 dozens, valued at 
$516,776 in June, according to a report just 
Yssued by\the Department of Commerce. 
The galvanized ware included in this sum- 
mary is the product resulting from dipping 
made-up in molten zinc and not | 
“utensils of galvanized sheets. It is 
sified as follows: 

(a) Pails and tubs include well buckets, 
@ement pais, sap pails, stock pails, fire | 
pails, water pails and wash tubs, but not | 
‘pails for shipping food or candy, food-con- | 
tainer pails, etc. | 


shapes 


clas- 
J 


(> Other galvanized ware includes steel 
baskets (but and 
Barbage cans, cleaning 
‘ans, coal hods, (including japanned hods), 
feed measures, dry measures (including 
japanned), refrigerator pans, watering pots, 
oll. and gasoline cans, chamber pails, and 
anh and garbage-can covers. 


boilers) ash 


street 


not wash 


stable or 


| establishments which are not 


July, 
| 


| transit 


2372) 


Shipping 


Textiles 


Munitions 


Italy to Restrict Imports 
To National Requirements 


Adopting a change of policy, the Italian 
Government has authorized the increase of 
import duties and the imposition of im- 
port restrictions by decree, aeording to a 
cable received in the Department of Com- 
merce from Acting Commercial Attache A, 
A. Osborne at Rome. 

A decree published in the Gazzetta Uf- 
ficiale, September 6, authorized the Italian 
Minister of Finance to increase both the 
general basic duties and their coefficients 
of increase. a 

Another decree of the same date au- 
thorizes the Italian Minister of Finance in 


| general terms to impose restrictions upon 


imports into that country, limiting com- 
modity allotments to the requirements of 
domestic consumption, with authority to 
grant licenses in of allotments, if 


it is considered advisable. 


excess 


‘New Bureau Formed 


In Italy to Promote 
Its Foreign Trading 


National Institute for Export 
to Study Opportunities. 
Department of Com- 
merce Is Told. 


To promote Italian foreign trade, a new 
bureau under Government supervision has 
Italy, 
made by the 


according 
Di- 
the De- 


reecntly been created in 
to an announcement just 
vision Information of 
partment of Gommerce. The 
National 


object 


of Regional 


bureau is to 


be known as the Institute for 


Export, and its main will be the 


scientific study of foreign markets. 


In gathering information, the Institute 
will eall upon Italian commercial attaches, 
consuls, commercial agents and Italian 
Chambers of Commerce abroad. A_ brief 
outline of the objects of the Institute was 
given by the Division of Regional Informa- 
tion as follows: 

The general 
will be determined by a 
of a president, who is appointed by the 
King at the suggestion of the Minister of 
National Economy, and 39 members. Of 
the latter, 11 are government officials 
representing the various ministries inter- 
ested in export problems, nine are repre- 
sentatives chosen by trade associations, 
and the remaining 19 «are appointed di- 
rectly by the Minister 


policies of the Institute 
council consisting 


of National Econ- 
omy. 
Will Select Committee. » 
For the execution of the policies 
tated by this council a technical or execu- 
consisting of eight mem- 
from the membership 
council. to appointed. The 
administration of the Institute is 
hands of the director general, ap- 
this technical committee, sub- 
approval of the Minister of 


dic- 


committee, 
selected 


tive 
bers to 
of the 
actual 
in the 
pointed 
ject to the 
National Economy. 

Italian industry, it is said, has particular 
need of an organization like the one just 
created, as it comprises innumerable small 
in a position 
with foreign 


he 


is be 


by 


maintain direct contact 
markets. The important part which these 
small producers play in the national out- 
put has brought about the realization that 
successful marketing of Ite@lian products 
abroad is scarcely possible except through 
the establishment an agency contain- 
ing personnel intimately cognizant of trade 
trends, and which at the same time 
under a completely nonpartisan control. 


to 


of 
is 


| Fewer Ships Travel 


Canal, Report Shows 


July Traffie is Declared Less Than 
In 1925 But Larger Than 
During 1924. 


Panama Canal last 
than in the same 
that for 


monthly report 


the 


less 


Traffic 
July 


through 
slightly 


1925, 


was 
but above July, 
to the of 
Walker, just made public 
of War. The total of 


canal 


month in 
1924, 


Governor M. L. 


according 


at the Department 


the in July, 1926, 


1925, it 


ships transiting 


was 485: in July, was 493, and in 


1924, 440. 

During the month of July, 1926, 456 com- 
mercial vessels passed through the Pan- 
ama Canal. In addition to these, seven 
small nonseagoing launches, measuring un- 
der 20 tons, and 19 belonging to 
or chartered by the United States Govern- 
transited the Canal. There were 
two transits solely for repairs on 
tolls collected, and one 
vessel belonging to, the Pan- 
making the total tran- 
485, daily average 


vessels 


ment 
also 
which no were 

of a 
Government, 
the month 
on all transits of 15.64. 

Tolls on the 456 commercial 
amounted to $1,980,719.67, and on 
launches to $32.40, making the total tolls 
collection for the month $1,980,752.07, or a 
daily average on all traffic of $63,895.22. 

The average amount of tolls paid by each 


aman 


sits for ovr a 
vessels 


the 


of the commercial vessels during the month 


$4,343.68. 


was 


Commercial Organizations 
Are Listed by Department 


[Continued From Page 1.) 
American Bottlers of 
Ameri@an Macaroni Manufac- 
American Master 

Biscuit and 
Association of 
Horseshoers’ and 
Protective Associa- 


ers. Carbonated 
Beverages, 
turers’ Association, 
Hairdressers’ Association, 
Cracker Manufacturers’ 
America, and Master 
Blacksmith’ National 
tion of America. 

The local organizations, which 
by far the larger share of the list, 
@iled by States and cities. 


comprise 
are com 


Statistics on Clothing Cut 
During July Made Publie 


The Department of Commerce announces 
statistics on men’s and boys’ clothing cut 
during July, 1926, according to reports re- 
ceived from 657 establishments classified 
follows: 154 tailors to the trade; 483 
ready-made; and 20 cut, trim, and make. 
Of these establishments 27 reported as idle. 
A comparative for 513 identical 
establishments reporting for July, 1926 and 
1925 also was shown. 


as 


summary 
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‘Commerce 


World 
Markets 


Business Conditions in Foreign Countries 
Are Reviewed by Department of Commerce 


Rain Delays Threshing 


In Prairie Provinces 


Economic Conditions Unchanged 
In Mexico Where Economic 
* Boycott Is Still in Effect. 


A delay threshing in ~the prairie 
regions of Canada, unchanged economic 
conditions in Mexico where the _ boycott 
rising out of the religious situation was in 
effect, and a strengthening tone of busi- 
ness in South American countries are re- 
ported to the Department of Commerce by 
its trade envoys abroad. 

The weekly report of the Department of 
Commerce covering the world situation 
shows that conditions in Great Britain 
are unusually quiet. Reports from Italy 
indicates that governmental restrictions 
have caused the lira to,advance sharply in 
the past month. 


in 


The following is a summary of condi- 
tions existing in the world’s markets, 
based upon cables and other reports re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce: 
heavy rains 
of a few 
large 


Canada: Because of recent 
in the Prairie Provinces a delay 
davs in threshing operations over a 
portion of that area is expected) 

General trade conditions are Joportes as 

rather unsatisfactory in Nova Scotia. Busi- 
ness is improving in Quebec 
while the usual seasonal slump 
experienced in Ontario. Trade 
active in the Prairie Provinces 
British Columbia. 
Britain: August with splendid 
holiday weather prevailing was unusually 
quiet. Frequent conferences were held 
during the month in an effort to end the 
coal dispute, but there are no evidences 
of anv headway having been made. 


Province 
is being 

fairly 
and in 


is 


Great 


The permissive eight-hour day law has 
not resulted in any large scale return of 
the miners to the pits, Only about 459,000 
coal miners are working. Coal being 
imported at the rate of about 1,000,000 
week. 


is 


tons a 
Gradual, though slight improvement in 
the employment situation is apparent. 
The general situation remains 
outwardly favorable. The government is 
working on administrative economies 
which, however, may be offset by the sal- 
ary demands of public employes. It has 
heen unofficially reported that there is 
enough foreign exchange accumulated to 
meet remaining obligations this vear. 
Germany: The fall fair in Leipzig has 
been disappointing. It is reported that 
there were 8,500 exhibitors and approxi- 
mately 50,000 visitors. Sales were chiefly 
confined to German retailers replenishing 
stocks and placing Christmas orders. 


with the excep- 


France: 


Textiles are depressed, 
tion of novelty goods. Most of the ex- 
hibitors at the fair are readily extending 
eredits to buyers with a minimum of from 
60 to 90 days with special inducements 
offered for earlier payments. It is note- 
worthy that to a large extent foreign 
buyers are absent. 

Austria: With the adoption of the long 
delaved Hungarian-Austrian commercial 
treaty, tariff reductions on both sides will 
apply to American goods under’ most- 
favored-nation treaties. 

Vienna announces that negotiations are 
under way between two Viennese_ bank 
concerns and a New York financial ‘group 
for the construction of a large hydro- 
electric power station on the Danube at 
Korneuburg, just above Vienna. Electri- 
fication on the Austrian railways is pro- 
ceeding rapidly and it is expected that the 
stretch to the Swiss frontier will be com- 
pleted by 1927. 

Italy: 
ernmental 
of financial 
Italian lira showed a 
ing the past month. 
not noticeable in 
ment bonds, which 


As a direct result of the gov- 
restrictions on various 
and economic activity, the 
sharp advance dur- 

The reaction was 
the case of govern- 
showed only a frac- 
tional increase over previous quotations. 
The unfavorable balance of international 
payments, however, continues to affect the 
lira’s progress. 

The 


summer 


so 


stock exchange is quiet after mid- 
The cotton industry is 
tied up on account of the prices paid for 
raw materials which were considerably 
above the present market quojations. 


recess. 


Money stringeney is expected to increase 
in Genoa during the next two three 
months on account of the requirements of 
the cotton industry. 

Norway: <A strong attempt is now being 
made to effect a settlement of the labor 
dispute in the paper industry, one of Nor- 
way'’s most important export branches, 
and it is quite generaly expected that the 
efforts will result in a mutually satisfac- 
tory wage agreement. 


or 


Press reports state that the conflict in 
the electro-chemical industry has been set- 
tled through the acceptance by both. sides 
of the proposal advanced by the govern- 
ment arbitrator. The situation re- 
mains quite threatening several minor 
industries, however. 


labor 
in 


3usiness in general continues dull and 
inactive, but prices have been very stable 
during the last two months, largély as a 
result of the firmness of the crown. 

That the money market has become 
easier during the last few weeks is shown 
by the flotation of two internal loans, one 
of 25,000,000 crowns, taken up by the 
State through the Oslo and Bergen banks 
at 514 per cent, and the other for 6,000,000 
crowns taken up by the Trondhjem Com- 
mune at 6 per cents The former is en- 
tirely, and the latter largely for conver- 
sion purposes, 

Sweden: Sweden is steadily but slowly 
progressing economically. Activity in 
trade and manufacture has increased in 
the last few months, which is. shown in 
the greater volume of goods carried by the 
State railways, larger imports of coal and 
raw materials for industry, increased ex- 
ports, and the upward trend in the total 
value of discounted commercial! bills. 

Building activity has declined, however, 
and the iron industry is still in a very 
unfavorable position. The saw mills have 
extended their working time, as is usual 
during this season, but they nevertheless 
continue to report a materially reduced 
output, 

The English iron and timber market has 
been seriously affected by the coal strike. 
Stock exchange quotations on 
of several large companies have shown a 
rise during recent months, but cautious 
ness still with regard to future de- 
velopments. ‘The introduction of Swedish 
into foreign money. markets 


rules 


shares 

tinues. 
Denmark: 

diving index. 


con- 


The decline in the. cost of 


which amounted’ to anly 


forms | 


the shares. 


=... usenet 
about 5 per cent, Instead of the expected 
8 or 9 per cent reduction, will neverthe- 
less benefit Danish fiscal affairs through 
a reduction of public expenditures, and in- 
dustry and business generally through re- 
duced labor costs.. It is quite likely that 
buying .and commercial activity in gen- 
eral will remain low during the fall and 
early winter. 

The possibilities: for a material reduction 
in the tax burdén are very small. Unem- 
ployment remains high. The money mar- 
ket continues tight, even though the Bank 
if Issue has tempered its credit restriction 
policy, and foreign capital is slowly be- 
| ginning to filter into Denmark. 

Latvia: Shipping activities in the port 
of Riga were quite lively during the mid- 
dle of August. Russian transit shipments 
have increased of late. Transit shipments 
of. the 260,000 tons of Polish coal to the 
United Kingdom are moving normally and 
it is felt that no delay will be experienced 
in the execution of the contract. 

Foreign trade returned an unfavorable 
balance of 5,166,039 lats for June and the 
adverse balance for the first six months 
totaled 19,835,086 lats. The revision of the 
| Customs Tariff has been completed and is 

ready for submission to parliament before 

it becomes a law. 





The trade agreement 
and Belgium was ratified in Brussels on 
} August 6 and thetreaty is now effective. 
Ratification documents for an alcohol con- 
traband convention hetween Latvia and 
Finjand have been forwarded to the latter 
government. 


between Latvia 


Lithuania: The Finance Minister . an- 
nounces that the 1927 budget will show a 
reduction of several million lits in expendi- 
tures, which is necessitated by the present 
economic situation of the country. 

The result of the 
between Germany 


Railway Conference 
and the Baltic prov- 
inces, which closed on August 7, resulted 
in oan agreement: to furnish better facil- 
ities in the shipment of goods through the 
provinces to Russta. It was proposed that 
it would be necessary for Lithuania to 
reduce the present tariff on transit goods 
but no action was taken. 

A committee representing 
countries has’ been appointed 
Riga to draw up a uniform 
and elaborate a tariff. 

Greece: The situation 
but the financial condition 
certain. 


T 


the different 
to meet in 
list of goods 


remains quiet, 

is still un- 
he Ministry of Finance has announced 
that the new tariff, partly in force since 
January 1, will not be completely effective 
until September 11, when the conditions 
of the new British commercial treaty will 
be extended to those countries enjoying 
most-favored-nation treatment. 

Tlie business and financial 
continues in Saloniki. 

Egypt: The midsummer decline in the 
bonded warehouse stocks of colonial pro- 
duce at Alexandria indicate normal trends. 

American flour in bond shows an ad- 
yance. Last fall's speculative accumlation 
of sugar is more than liquidated. 

The cotton goods business continues de- 
pressed and a number of small merchants 
at Alexandria and Cairo are unable be- 
cause of financial stringency to replenish 
their stocks. Weather conditions are re- 
ported favorable. 


Palestine: The unemployment situation 
is improving, in spite of the fact that im- 
migration has continued almost at the 
1925 rate during the last few months. 
Land valués, moreover, show a constant 
| tendency to rise and the demand is in- 
| creasing. 


depression 


In the neighborhood of Haifa, 
16,000 acres have ben acquired 
Haifa Bay Development Company, 
proposes to drain the swampy soil and 

| develop the whole area as an industrial 
and commercial center at an estimated 
cost of about £1.000,000. This project is 
based on the anticipation that Haifa will 
become the principal port of Palestine and 
an important entrepot for Middle East 
trade. 


about 
by the 
which 


Syria: The commercial © situation in 
northern Syria, which during 1925 with- 
stood very well the effects of the political 
disturbances in the south, has now become 
somewhat more uncertain. ‘This is partly 
due to the fact that Syrian currency con- 
tinues to depreciate with the French franc. 
In the north Turkish gold. and silver 
| coins are being used to a considerable ex- 
tent, a fact which tends to decrease the 
trade between the northern and southern 
regions. Local merchants are in general 
replenishing their stocks very slowly. and 
purchasing only the barest necessities. 





Persia: susiness in Persia 
fering from the depressing influence of: 
(1) The Soviet Russian embargo against 
all Persian exports, except cotton: (2) con- 
tinued demoralization of transport facili- 
ties to meet requirements of the 
alimentation§ service; and (3) continued 
withdrawal from eirculation of considera- 
ble. sums of curreney for deposit to the 
account of the sugar and tea monopoly 
trust fund. 


is still suf- 


the 


However,. there is every. reason he- 
lieve that within a month or two the trans- 
port situation will again be normal, and 
the money stringency will be relieved by 
long delayed arrivals of merchandise ship- 
ments. 


to 


Mexico: Conditions in general remained 
unchanged during the past week, although 
improvements were noted in sales of 
paper, drugs, trucks and tires. It was re- 
ported that further damage was sustained 
by the crops in the Laguna district and 
the Lerma Santiago, Valley. The silver 
discount compared with~.gold fluctuated 
around 5 per cent. 
Porto Rico: The business situation in 
Porto Rico continues quiet, but slightly 
above the 1925 level. Bank. clearings for 
San Juan during August were about $17,- 
200,000 an approximate increase of $200,- 
000 over those for August, 1925. Col- 
elections are fairly prompt and were 
slightly greater in volume than during the 
| preceding week, but banks are tightening 
| somewhat on loans, 

/ Importers are now placing orders to sup- 
ply the winter retail trade. Sugar ship- 
ments January 1 to August 30, 1926, were 
512,000 tons compared with 563,000 tons 
for the same period of 1925. The past 
week has hen fuvorable to agriculture for 
while the rainfall was but third of 
normal the fields retained adequate mois- 
ture from previous rains. 

Ecuador: General busines conditions in 
Ecuador continue poor. The Guayaquil 
Chamber of Commerce has petitioned the 
government for a downward revision of 
the high protective tariff which .should 
stimulate imports. Exchange during Au- 
gust at §.60 to the dgpilar. 
(At par the suere is worth $0,487). 

| Cacao receipts for, August 
| Spanish quintals (quintal 


one 


closed sucres 


were 
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6,200 
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South American Trade 
Reported Improving 


Improvement in Exchange Value 
of Lire Ascribed to Measures 
of Italian Government. 


pounds) while exports were 350,000 
grams valued at 591,000 sucres 
pared with 550,000 kilograms 
900, 000 sucres during July. 


kilo- 
com- 
at 


as 


yalued 


During August, 35 per cent of the cacao 
shipments went to the United States 
compared to 48 per cent during July. 

August receipts were as follows: Cin- 
chona, 13,000 kilos; coffee, 945,000 kilos: 
hides, 42,000 kilos; rubber, 43,000 kilos, and 
15,000 hats. 

The total exports during August were 
3,500,000 kilograms the*same as July but 
valued at 3,400,000 compared 
with 3,200,000 sucres during the previous 
month. 


as 


sucres, as 
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Colombia: Upper and Lower 
dalena. River navigable and boats are 
able to move freight from Baranquilla 
and Calamar., the river port for Cartagena, 
to La Dorado, the terminus of the lower 
river. However 18 boats are waiting at 
this transfer point to unload their cargo 
as facilities for unloading are very limited. 

Freight is also moving from Beltram to 
Girardot, the terminus of the upper 
river, but on account of the limited ca- 
pacity of the Girador-Bogota railroad there 
is some congestion at Girardot, although 
not quite bad as a week ago. There 
are at least 30,000 tons of freight lying 
at Buenaventura of which only 13,000 tons 
are in warehouses, the remainder being 
exposed to the elements. 


Mag- 


so 


Fifteen thousand tons are arriving at 
the port each month, whereas the normal 
capacity of the railroad is reported to be 
12,900 tons. 

Brazil: tetirements of paper currency 
by the Bank of Brazil during the month 
of August amounted to 11,333,000 milreis, 
as compared with 11,333,000 milreis in July 
and 13,500,000 milreis in June. During the 
week ended September 4 exchange con- 
tinued firm~ind coffee prices were steady. 

The Coffee Institute has announced its 
intention of constructing four or five ‘ad- 
ditional warehouses for the storage of 
coffee. Present stocks of coffee at Santos 
total approximately 1,000,000 bags, as com- 
pared with the then considered low figure 
of 1,048,000 bags on August 21. Exports 
from the present coffee crop are approxi- 
mately 320,009 bags under last year. 

Argentina: Favorable weather  condi- 
tions in Argentina during the week ended 
September 4 have produced a more op- 
timistic outlook for agriculture. Railway 
freight rates to the seaboard on shipments 
of corn,and oats have been reduced as an 
aid in the movement of large export sur- 
pluses of these crops. 

There has been a large inc reas® in wheat 
and linseed shipments. The cattle market 
is quiet but prices are good and the hide 
market is active. 

Commercial failures during August, al- 
though including one failure of considera- 
ble importance, show an encouraging de- 
cline; the total was slightly under that for 
July. Canadian exports to Argentina for 
the year ended June 30, 1926, increased 
28 per cent over the previous year, as 
compared with a gain of 9.2 per cent in 
United States exports during the same pe- 
riod; the Canadian total is however, under 
$10,000,000, while the United States total 
is over $147,000,000. 

Peru: Peruvian trade was characterized 
by inactivity during the week ended Sep- 
tember 4. <A slight decline in exchange 
to $3.865 to the Peruvian pound took place 
at the close of the period; the rate quoted 
at the close of the previous week was $3.88. 

Imports-in June amounted to Lp 1,413,- 
075, of which the United States’ share was 
valued at Lp 810,271, Great Britain's at 
Lp 174,677, and Germany’s at Lp 114,471. 

Philippine Islands: The Philippine copra 
market continues steady: with — slightly 
higher prices, mainly due to the advance 
in London’ oil prices, Resecado (dried 
copra) is now quoted at 13 to 13.50 pesos 
per picul of 139 pounds. (1 peso equals 
$0.50). All mills are operating and pro- 
duction continues high. 

Prices in high 
United States and 


grades of hemp, both 
United Kingdom, have 
advanced slightly. due firmness in for- 
eign consuming markets, but the price of 
medium grades remains unchanged. Grade 
F is now 38 per picul; I, 35; Jus 
2 Juk, 22; Lus, 17. and Lux, l¢ 
Trading but production is 


pesos 
is ‘fair, still 
slightly under normai. 

Cigar exports in August amounted to 
only 13,500,000 cigars, compared with 
18,000,000 in the same month of last year, 
the decline being due to the strike’ in 
cigar fatcories. 


as 


Australia: The Australian wool season 
opened at Sydney during the week of Sep- 
tember 2, with a large attendansce. <Auc- 
tion “prices are said to have been about 5 
per cent higher than for the June 

The demand for the firmer grades of wool 
was especially keen. Greasy merino aver- 
aged around pence per pound. 


series. 


25% 

Customs revenue for 
reached a total of £7,200,000, or about 
£200,000 above the estimates of the Com- 
monwealth Statistician. 


July and August 


‘\ 
India: Monsoon rains: are general 
throughout India at present and a good 
agricultural year seems assured. In Burma 
some damage has occurred to the rice crop 
from floods, but no report has been re- 
ceived of floods in other regions of India. 

Bazaar trade continues seasonally slow, 
but a steady improvement is apparent. 

Sritish South Africa: The volume of 
wholesale and retail trade transacted dur- 
ing August has not been altogether satis-« 
factory. However, it is believed locally 
that the unfavorable features were largely 
the result of temporary and seasonal con- 
ditions. ‘ 

An upward tendency in business is seen 
in the increasing volume of railway traffie 
after a period of comparatively low re- 
turns. Building activity continues at 
record levels and this condition is reacting 
stimulatingly on the markets for construe 
tion materials, furniture and other 
furnishings. 

Activity prevails in the engineering in- 
dustries, while the boot and shoe industry 
is likewise busy. General employment, in 
mining activities and otherwise, in- 
creasing. 

The fourth new monthly record for the 
year in South’African gold mining was set 
during July, making the seven months’ 
output nearly 5,750,000 ounces, A record 
year's total of over 10,000,000 ounces is 
expected, 
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Foreign Trade 


Guatemala Announces Plan 
To Ship Bananas by Rail 


Under an 
of Agriculture of Guatemala, the Interna- 
tional Railways of Central America will 
give special facilities on its west coast line 
for the transportation of bananas, accord- 
ing to a report just received in the De- 
partment of Commerce from Consul Gen- 
eral Holland at Guatemala City. At pres- 
ent, it is stated, a fruit company is ship- 
ping about 3,000 bunches a month on its 
own line directly to the pier at Cham- 
perico, Several small growers are mak- 
ing experimental shipments along the rail- 
way lines, and the object of the agree- 
ment is to develop this trade as well 
that of the large company. 


agreement with the Minister 


as 


In Manufacture of 
Munitions in 1925 


Production of Firearms Alone 
Decreases $2.500.000 Over, 
1923, Department of Com- 

merce Reports. 


Decreasing productions of both firearms 
and ammunition have just been reported 
by the Department of Commerce in its 
census of manufactures covering activities 
in those industries in 1925. The manu- 
facture of firearms decreased by about 
$2,500,000 from that of 1923, and the manu- 
facture ammunition and relation prod- 
ucts decreased by about $10,000,000. 

Department of Commerce data collected 

the biennial census of manufactures of 
1925 that the establishments en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture of fire- 
arms produced 321,705 rifles, valued at 
$3,056,069; 414,717 shotguns, valued at $6,- 
tt : 777 pistols and revolvers, val- 
ued at $3,261,861; and other products, val- 
ued at $2 210, making a total of $15,- 
179,363. This total decrease of 
14.1 per cent as compared with 1923, the 
last preceding census year. : 

The 20 establishments reporting for 1925 
were located in Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, New York, Oklahoma 
and Pennsylvania. In 1923 the industry 
was represented by 21 establishments, the 
decrease to 20 in 1925 having been the net 
result of a gain of one establishment and a 
of two which had gone out of busi- 
ness prior to the beginning of the year. 

Data collected at the biennial census of 
manufactures for 1925 covering the 
lishments engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture of ammunition gand related prod- 
ucts reveals a combined output valued at 
$41,707,396, a decrease of 19 per cent as 
compared with $51,508,622 in 1923, the last 
preceding census year. In addition, am- 
munition to the value of $740,025 was made 
in 1925 as a subsidiary product by estab- 
lishments engaged primarily in other lines 
of manufacture, making an aggregate of 
$42.447,421, distributed as follows: Revolver 
and pistol cartridges, $4,172,737: rifle cart- 
ridges, $4,376,911: blank cartridges, $73,- 
533: loaded paper shells, $18,874,408; shot, 
percussion caps and primers, empty and 
blank paper shells, and wads, $2,033,315; 
blasting and detonating $4,6 19; 
safety fuses, miners’ squibs, etc., $5,113,- 
298: railroad torpedoes, $375,486, and mis- 
cellaneous products (tools, containers, etc.), 
$2,735,214. 

Of the 
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27 establishments reporting for 
1925. 5 were located in New Jersey, 5 in 
Pennsylvania, 3 in California, 3 in Con- 
necticut, and the remaining 11 in Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New York and Ohio. 


Screen Production 
Said to Show Gain 


Window and Door Protections 
Made in 1925 Valued at 
$22.157.907. 


The Department of Commerce announces 
that, according to data collected in the bi- 
ennial census of manufactures of 1925, the 
establishments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of window and door screens 
and weather strips reported products val- 
ued at $22,157,907, an increase of 4.2 per 
cent as compared with $21,256,148 in 1923, 
the last preceding census year. The total 
for 1925 was made up as follows: Window 
and door screens, $13,363,754; weather 
strips, $5,149,587; other products, $3,644,566. 

In addition, window and door screens 
and weather strips manufactured to 
some extent as secondary products by 
establishments engaged primarily in other 
industries. The value of such commodities 
thus produced outside the industry proper 
in 1923 was $953,502. The corresponding 
value for 1925 has not vet been ascertained 
but will be shown in the final report of the 
present census. 

Of the 182 establishments reporting for 
1925, 34 were located in Illinois, 16 in 
Massachusetts, 13 in New York, 12 in Cali- 
fornia, 12 in Missouri, 11 in Ohio, 10 in 
Pennsylvania, 9 in Michigan, and the re- 
maining 65 in 26 other States. 
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Swordfish Catches 
Are Reported Large 


Marked Increases Also Shown In 
Mackerel Hauls Off New 
England. 


Marked iwereases in the swordfish and 
mackerel catches off New England are re- 
ported by the Bureau of Fisheries of the 
Department of Commerce. It reports that 
landings of swordfish at New England 
ports during July amounted to 1,238,149 
pounds as compared with 789,442 pounds 
for the same month last year. 

Landings up to August 1, were 1,430,879 
pounds and for the entire year 1925, 1,- 
527,180 pounds. On some days between 
and 1,200 of these huge fish were 
landed at the Boston fish pier. One 
schooner landed 174 fish, netting the crew 
$570 per share. 

Landings of mackerel at New England 
ports in July totaled 9,257,000 pounds, as 
compared with 3,458,000 pounds for the 
corresponding month last year, or but 
slightly more than one-third of this year's 
catch. Up to August 1, landings totaled 
15,810,000 pounds, as compared with about 
26,210,000, pounds for the entire 1925 sea- 
son and 9,767,500 pounds in 1924, 


exchange value of national currency. 


Methods Arranged 
By Italy to Advance 


Business of Nation 


Lira Advanced, but Balance of 
International Payments 
Is Unfavorable, Says 
Trade Report. 


Governmental restrictions on various 
forms of financial and economic activity in 
Italy have caused the Italian lira to ad- 
vance, but the balance of international 
payments continues unfavorable in Italy, 
states A. A. Osborne,,Commercial Attache 
at Rome, in a cabled report on the Italian 
business situation, just made public by 
the Department of Commerce. 

The Fascist restrictions caused Govern- 
ment bonds, however, to show only a frac- 
tional increase over previous quotations 
according to Mr. Osborne. The economic 
situation in’ Italy and the plans of the 
Government for further improvement in 
it are described in the cabled report as 
follows: 

In the cabinet was decided to 
continue the resolute deflation *policy in 
order to improve as far as possible the 
The 
proposal of the Finance Minister to trans- 
fer to the Bank of Italy $90,000,000 out of 
the Morgan loan of last November in order 
to prevent the necessity of reducing State 
banknote circulation, has been approved by 
the cabinet. As a result of this measure, 
the banks gold reserves have been ~ in- 
creased by 455,000,000 lire. 

Further proposals call for the retirement 
of 20,000,000,000 lire in Treasury notes dur- 
ing the next three months and the drafting 
law authorizing the Bank of Italy to super- 
Vise the operations of all banks accepting 
The supervision accorded the 
Bank of Italy will involve the authority 
to oblige banks to accumulate reserves 
with at least a tenth of the yearly profits 
until funds equal to 40 per cent of the 
capital are amassed. It is anticipated that 
the Ministers of Finance and Economy are 
about to issue decrees establishing a _ bal- 
anced ratio between capital and deposits. 

Government effective revenues for the 
month of July were 1,652.000,000 lire and 
expenditures 1.669,000,000 lire. These 
figures represent a sharp falling off in 
revenues and a fractional decrease in ex- 
penditures from the figures for the month 
of June, which were 2.365,000,000 lire and 
1,688,000,000 lire, respectively. On July 31 
the internal debt at 89,860,000,000 
lire. 

Following missummer 
the stock exchange opened with little en- 
thusiasm on the part of investors. It is 
expected that the monthly settlement will 
be effected easily and rates are ranging 
from 8 to 8! per cent. A slight decline 
was noted in most prices quoted with 
the exception of consolidated bonds. Eg- 
lington’ pig’ iron, wrought iron, coal, 
pitch pine, domestic oak, walnut and olive 
oil showed fractional advances during Au- 
gust. 

The heavy drop in raw prices during the 
second half of the past cotton year oc- 
casioned many attempts to cancel con- 
tracts. The cotton industry appears to 
be tied up as a result of the purchases 
made at higher quotations, and it be- 
lieved that some mills are not making 
any profits. However, the depression has 
been greatly exaggerated. The market un- 
certainties do not extend to the conditions 
of the domestic market which are de- 
cidedly better than foreign. Another fac- 
tor in the depression is to be found in 
the halted growth of cloth exports. 

Freight movements on the States rail- 
ways during July were 5,827,000 tons in- 
volving 590,000 car loads. The percentages 
of increase over the preceding July figures 
are 6.30 and 5.66, respectively. 
Unemployment shows a further decline 

78,196. ; 
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American Shipyards 
Building 227 Ships 


Total on August 1 Includes 209 


Steel and 18 Wood Vessels 
Under Construction. 


American shipyards on August 1 were 
building, or had under contract to build for 
private shipowners, 209 steel vessels of 
246,150 gross tons compared with 181 steel 
vessels of 183,779 gross tons on July 1, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Navigation of the 
Department of Commerce. 

There were also 18 wood vessels of 8,295 
sross tons building or under contract to 
build compared with 39 wood vessels of 15,- 
285 gross tons on July 1. 

The American Shipbuilding Co., of Cleve- 
land, reported it was building six steel ves- 
sels of 51,500 gross tons while the Ameri- 
can Bridge Co., of Pittsburgh, was building 
71 steel vessels of 31,950 gros tons and the 
DMravo Contracting . of Pittsburgh, had 
30 steel vessels under construction or con- 
tract with a gross tonnage of 19,500. Two 
steel vessels of 19.500 tons were building 
at the Federal Shipbuilding Co., of Newark. 

The largest number of wood vessels waa 
being huilt by the American car and Foun- 
dry Co., of Wilmington, which was build- 
ing nine vessels of 5,500 gross tons. 

‘ ee 


United States Buys Bulk 
Of Wood Oil From China 


Exports of wood oil from Hankow, China, 
during August totaled 8,843,100 pounds, 
of which 7,106,500 pounds were shipped to 
the United States and practically all of 
the balance to Europe, according to a re- 
port from Consul General-dockhart at 
Hankow just received in the Department 
of Commerce. \ 

Wood oil are in Haakew continted 
their July increase to a high point of 32 
taels per picul on August, falling shortly 
afterward to 29 taels and declining slowly, 
due to an increase in foreign demand, to 
25 taels (131, cents per pound) per picul 
at the end of the month, with stocks on 
hand of 100 tons. 


R. H. Cragg Is Designated 
To Collect Data on Glue 


The United States Tariff Commission has 
just announced the seleetion of R. H. 
Cragg, expert accountant, to travel to New 
York city and vicinity to study the char- 
acter of imported glue from Germany. The 
information to be gathered from ° Mr, 
Craggy’s studies will be used in connection 
with the Commission's pending investiga- 
tion covering foreign and domestic produes 
sion costs of glue, 
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Local Rate on Salt 
Raised to Louisville 
And Indiana Points 


Increase Not to Apply to Pro- 
portional Rates on Ship- 
ments to Destinations 
Beyond. 


Commission 
that | in- 


“The Interstate Commerce 
has issued a decision finding 
creases proposed by the railroads in the 
freight rates on salt in carloads from 
Pomeroy, Ohio, Hartford, Mason City and 
Malden, W. Va., to Louisville, Ky., and 
Jeffersonville and New Albany, Ind., which 
had been suspended pending investigation, 


are justified for local application but not | 


justified for proportional use or as bases 
for rates to points beyond. 

“The order requires the maintenance of 
the present rates for’ application pro- 
portionally. The full text of the report by 
Division 3, as follows: 


By schedules filed to 
July 15, 1926, respondents proposed to in- 
crease the rates on salt, in carloads, from 
Pomeroy, Ohio, Hartford, Mason City and 
Malden, W. Va., to Louisville, Ky., and 
Jeffersonville and New Albany, Ind., from 
13 cents to 16 cents. 


Upon protest of the Liverpool 
Coal Company of Hartford, and of other 
salt producers, the operation of the sched- 
ules was suspended until November 
1926. Rates are stated in cents per 100 
pounds and apply on salt, in carloads, 
. imum carload weight 45,000 pounds. 

Of the points of origin, Pomeroy, Hart- 
ford and Mason City are located on the 
Ohio River, Pomeroy on the north bank 
and Hartford and Mason City on the south 
bank, all within a few miles of each other; 
and Malden is about 6 miles’ east 
Charleston, W. Va., or approximately 70 
miles by rail southeast of the other 
points named. Pomeroy and Malden are 
served by the Hocking Valley and New 
York Central lines and Hartford and 
Mason City by the Baltimore & Ohio. 

Of the destinations named, Louisville 
needs no description here. Jeffersonville 
and New Albany, however, are north bank 
points opposite Louisville, frequently tak- 
ing the Louisville rate basis, and are 
served, Jeffersonville by the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the Big Four and the Pennsylvania 
lines, and New Albany by the Baltimore 


& Ohio, the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis. ; 


ville, the Kentucky & Indiana Terminal, 
the Pennsylvania, and the Southern Roads. 

The shortest distance from any point of 
production named to Louisville is 282 miles 
from Mason City via Kenova, W. 
to that point and the 
Cc. & O. beyond. 
ever, apply to many routes, the single 
haul of the B. & O. from Mason City to 
Louisville being 389 miles and the general 
average of all the reasonably direct routes 
from all points of origin to the points of 
destination being about 315 miles. 

The present rates upon which 
traffic moves are 13 cents and the rates 
Proposed 16 cents. Present car-mile earn- 
ings by the shortest route are about 21 
cénts, by the shortest single-line haul a 
little over 15 cents, and by all routes aver- 
age 18.5 cents. 

The rates proposed would yield by the 
shortest route 25.5 cents, by the shortest 
single-line haul 18.5 cents, and would aver- 
age by all routes 22.8 cents per car-mile. 
These computations are based upon tariff 
weights, no average weights having been 
disclosed. 

Even at the present time, by certain 
‘routes, there are rates from Pomeroy to 
New Albany of 13.5 cents; from Hartford 
and Mason City to Louisville and Jeffer- 
sorville of 16 cents; and from Malden to 
New Albany and Jeffersonville of 16 cents. 
There are also certain fourth-section de- 
purtures in the present rates. 

For instance, on the line of the Balti- 
more & Ohio west of Cincinnati there are 
rates of 16 cents applicable on traffic to 
Aurora and North Vernon, Ind., both 
, Points being intermediate to Louisville. 
The rate of 16 cents now proposed would 
avoid these departures and reduce the de- 
partures on less direct lines. 

In Salt from Ohio and West Virginia 
Points, 104 I. C. C. 730, we had before us 
a somewhat similar proposal in, that the 
salt originated in the same district and 
moved to Cincinnati, Ohio, and other points. 
To Cincinnati the proposal was to increase 
rates of 9.5 cents from Pomeroy, Hartford, 
and Mason City to 12 cents, and rates of 
11.5 cents from Malden, and other points, 
to 12 cents; and we there found that the 
proposed rates had been justified for local 
application to Cincinnati and points within 
the Cincinnati switching district, but that 
the rates then in effect should be main- 
tained for application proportionally. 

Respondents show that the changes here 
proposed are based upon objections urged 
by other salt producers to the very low 
rates now maintained from these points of 
production to Louisville and upon our find- 
ings in the prior proceeding cited. They 
say that by the short-line Louisville is 114 
miles beyond Cincinnati; and that for this 
difference in distance the difference in pres- 
ent rates, one cent, is too small. 

_Protestants present elaborate exhibits, 
a large part of these showing that, if the 
hee rates be allowed to become ef- 


this 


ective, through rates to various points in 
Tennessee and Kentucky will be increased 
from 0.5 cent to 3 cents, depending upon 
whether such through rates base upon 
Cincinnati or upon Louisville. No increase 
would result in such through rates, how- 
ever, if the present rates to the three 
poihts of destination named were main- 
tained as proportional rates applicable on 
traffic destined beyond. 

Respondents offered no justification for 
fany increased rates to destinations beyond 
Louisville. To Louisville rates of 19 cents 
are applicable from salt producing points 
in northern Ohio, average distance 347 
miles; and from Michigan salt works in the 
Detroit group, average distance 357 miles, 
in, the Marine City group, average distance 
407 miles, in the Bay City group, average 
distance 420 miles, and in the Ludington 
group average distance 460 miles. 

Protestants sell an appreciable percent- 
age.of their output in Louisville locally 
and, therefore, desire to retain the very 
favorable rate of 13 cents now in effect. 
Respondents show that this rate exceeds 
the rate to Cincinnati by less than the 
bridge’ toll, 1.5 cents, applicable on salt 
fro Jeffersonville and New Albany to 
Létisville, without allowing anything for 
the extra haul of 130 miles by the Balti- 
more: & Ohio. 4 

‘This rate of 13 cents is the outgrowth 
of*rates made with relation to rates from 
these same points of origin to Cincinnati, 
formerly 9.5 cents. In the case cited we 
approved the increase in the rates from 
Pomeroy, Hartford and Mason City, to 
Cincinnati for local application from 9.5 

/ cents to 12 cents. 

We find that the rates of 16 cents pro- 

~ased have been justified to Louisville, 


Railroads 


become effective | 


Salt &! 


1, | 





of | 


Va., | 


The present rates, how- | 
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‘Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 


Report $1,189,174 Surplus on Aug. 31 


Undivided Profits of $94.1, 


607 Also Are Announced 


In Statement of Federal Farm Loan Board. 


The 12 Federal Intermediate Credit 


| Banks had a surplus of $1,189,174.33 and 


$941,607.46 in undivided profits at the close 
of business on August 31, 1926, the Federal 
Farm Loan Board has just annuonced. 
The direct loans and rediscounts amounted 
to $34,345,341.94 and $43,738,022.14,  re- 
spectively, the board stated. 

The board in its consolidated state 
ment of the banks showed that the total 
assets were $130,443,405.84, with $6,123,- | 





as of the close of business, August 31, 1926. 
Assets: 

Direct loans 

Rediscounts 

Accrued interest on loans and rediscounts 

U. S. Government bonds and securities 


Accrued interest on U. S. Government bonds and securities 


Other securities 
Accrued interest on other securities 
Other accrued interest 


Rediscounts for other Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 


Cash on hand and in banks 

Capital stock callable from U. 8. Treasury 
Furniture and fixtures 

Other assets 


Total assets 

Liabilities: 
Capital stock subscribed 
Surplus 
Undivided profits 
Other reserves 

Reserved for matured debentures 
Reserved for depreciation and losses 
Debentures outstanding 
Accrued interest on debentures outstanding 
Notes and bills payable 
Notes and bills rediscounted 
Deferred rediscounts 
Interest collected not earned 
Cash capital rediscount agencies 
Other accrued interest 
Other liabilities 


Total liabilities 


449.71 in cash on hand and in banks. 

Accrued interest on loans and _ redis- 
counts was $434,343.93 with $963,981.82 in 
accrued interest on debentures outstand- 
ing. The number of debentures outstand- 
ing was $61,535,000 as of August 31. 

Capital stock callable from the United 
States Treasury the board stated amounts 
to $36,000,000, while interest collected, but 
not earned, was $348,970.45. 

The full text of the board’s summary of 
the condition of these banks as of August 


> 31, 1926, follows: 
Consolidated statement of condition of the 12 


Federal Intermediate Credit Banks, 


$34,345,341.94 
43,738,022,14 
434,343.93 
5,267,296.90 
21,871.37 
2,398 ,262.07 
417.48 

705.55 
-900,000.00 
3.123,449.71 
,000,000.00 
20,993.27 
92,701.48 


»443,405.84 


,000,000.00 
,189,174.33 
941,607.46 

9,405.91 
300,000.00 
171,167.37 
.5 35,000.00 
936,981.82 
.190,000.00 
000,000.00 
468,071.87 
348,970.45 
146,372.71 

5,694.57 
173,959.35 


130,443,405.84 


Railways Said to Have Repaid $17,000,000 
In 1925 on Loans Made by Government 


Treasury Official Reports Heavy Reduction in Federal Hold- 
ings Since Close of War. 


{Continued From Page 1.] 


Mr. Blair only lately made a study of con- 
ditions on some of the lines in the Middle 
West and Southwest in which the depart- 
ment is interested through the obligations 
it holds. He said that conditions gen- 
erally were satisfactory and that some of 
the properties against which securities 
are held and about which there had been 
some apprehension were showing steady 
improvement. 

Inasmuch as the Treasury holds securi- 
ties of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway Company of a total value of 
$65,000,000 and there have been frequent 
public reference to the position of the Gov- 
ernment in th ereorganization of that line, 
Mr. Blair made the statement that the 
Treasury’s interests are fully protected. 
One of the loans made is supported by 
notees, backed by securities which Mr. 
Blair said had a value in excess of the 
amount loaned. Arrangements are under 
consideration which, if:they mature, will 
assure full payment on the other obliga- 
tion. 


List of Securities Held. 


The Treasury's records show 
lowing securities were held by 
partment on June 30, 1926: 

Equipment Trust Certificates: Minne- 
apolis and St. Louis Railroad Company, 
$302,400. 


Qbligations acquired under Section 207 
of the Transportation Act: Ann Arbor 
Railroad Company, $312,000; Boston and 
Maine Railroad, $1,003,000; Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois Railroad Company, $%3,- 
425,000: Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway Company, $20,000,000; Erie Rail- 
road Company, $8,725,000; Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Gulf Railway Company, $1,622,- 
391; Minneapolis and St. Louis Railroad 
Company, $1,250,000: New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad Company, 
$60,000,000; New York, Susquehanna and 
Western Railroad Company, $100,000; Nor- 
folk Southern Railroad Company, $200,- 
000; Seaboard Airline Railway Company, 
$2,000,000: Washington Brandywine’ and 
Point Lookout Railroad Company, $50,000. 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls and Northern Rail- 
way Company, $500,000; Western Mary- 
land Railway Company, $2,000,000, and | 
Wheelin gand Lake Erie Railway Com- 
pany, $900,000. 

Acquired Under Section 210. 

Obligations acquired under section 210 
of the Transportation Act: Alamaba, Ten- 
nessee and Northern Railroad Corpora- 
tion, $275,250; Ann Arbor Railroad Com- 
pany, $225,000; Aransas Harbor Terminal 
Railway, $50,000; Bangor and Aroosstook 
Railroad Company, $84,000; Boston and 
Maine Railroad, $21,705,479; Central New 
England Railroad Company, $300,000: Cen- 
tral Vermont Railway Company, $141,000; 


the fol- 
the de- 





Jeffersonville, and New Albany for local 
application but that, when used as pro 
portional rates on shipments moving be 
yond, they have not been justified. 

An order will be entered requiring can- 
cellation of the schedules under suspen- 
sion and discontinuing this proceeding 
without prejudice to .the filing of new 
schedules which will maintain the present 
rates to Louisville, Jeffersonville, and New 
Albany for application proportionally and 
the proposed rates of 16 cents for applica- 
tion locally. 


"205,373; Chicago, 


| $106,000: 


Railway 
Ohio 


Company, 
Railway 


Western 
Chesapeake 
$8,073,023.97. 

Chicago and Eastern Illinois 
Company, $785,000; Chicago, 
Great Western Railroad Company, §$2,- 
and Louis- 
ville Railway Company, $155,000; Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company, 
$35,000; Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railway Company, $7,862,000: Chicago and 
Western Indiana Railroad Company, $7,- 
616,000; Cisco and Northeastern Railway 
Company, $230,250; Cumberland and Man- 
chester Railroad Company, $375,000; Des 
Moines and Central Iowa Railroad (for- 
merly the Inter-Urban Railway Company), 
$633,500. 

Erie Railroad Company, $11,574,450; 
Fernwood, Columbia and Gulf Railroad 
Company, $20,000; Fort Dodge, Des Moines 
and Southern Railroad Company, $200,000; 
Gainesville and Northwestern’ Railroad 
Company, $75,000; Georgia and Florida 
Railway (receivers of), $792,000; Greene 
County Railroad Company, $36,000; Hock- 
ing Valley Railway Company, $1,665,000; 
Kansas City, Mexico and Orient Railroad 
Company, (receiver of), $2,500,000; Lake 
Erie, Franklin and Clarion Railroad Com- 
pany, $13,750; Louisville and Jeffersonville 
Bridge and Railroad Company, $147,000. 

Minneapolis and St. Louis Railroad Com- 
pany, $1,382,000; Missouri and North Ar- 
kansas Railway Company, $3,500,000; Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad Company, $5,309,760: 
National Railway Service Corporation, $3,- 
$39,173.67: New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railway Company, $27,130,000; 
Norfolk Southern Railroad Company, $1,- 
463,000; Salt Lake and Utah Railroad Com- 
pany, $872,600; Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Company, $14,453,900; Seaboard Bay Line 
Company, $3,376,000; Shearwood Railway 
Company, $20,000; Toledo, St. Louis and 
Western Railroad Company, receiver of, 
$462,000. 

Virginia 


Charles City 
$140,000; 
Company, 


and 


Railroad 
receiver of, 


Indianapolis 


Blue Ridge Railway Company, 
Virginia Southern Railroad Com- 
pany. $38,000; Waterloo, Cedar Falls and 
Northern Railway Company, $1,260,000; 
Western Maryland Railway Company, §2,- 
622,800; Wheeling and Lake Erie Railway 
Company, $2,060,000; Wichita Northwest- 
ern Railway Company, $381,750, and the 
Wilmington, Brunswick and Southern 
Railroad Company, $90,000. 

The obligations of the Chicago and East- 
ern Illinois, the Erie, the Seaboard Air 
Line and the Wheeling and Lake Erie, ob- 
tained under section 207, have been re- 
tired since June 30, 1926. 


Asks I. C. C. for Authority 
To Abandon Nine-Mile Line 


The Olean, 
way has 


Bradford & Salamanca Rail- 
applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to 
abandon its Little Valley division, from 
Salamanea to Littl Valley, N. Y., ap- 
proximately 9 miles, on the ground that 
most of the traffic for which the line was 
built has been taken by automobiles since 
the construction of a new concrete high- 


| way. 
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DAILY STATEMENT. || L72Crease Reported In Circuclation 


Of Notes by kederal Reserve Barks 


Receipts and Expenditures 
of the 


U.S, Treasury 


At Close of Business, Sept. 8. 
Receipts. 

Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 1,125,897.80 
Mise. internal revenue 5,072,336.48 
Miscellaneous receipts 694,040.21 


$1,855,143.90 


747,418.39 
22,900.00 
7,200,426.25 


Total ordin. receipts 
Public debt receipis 
Balance previous day 

Total 5,970,744.64 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Opera. in special accounts 
Adjusted serv. certifi. fund 
Civil serv retire. fund 


),580,608.49 
116,135.20 
$81,786.01 

6,630.11 
79,761.54 
240,512.18 
86,499.94 

010,909.11 
780,307.85 

128,179,527.68 


135,970,744.64 


Total ordin. expendi. 7 
Other public debt expendi 
Balance today 


Total 


Increase Is Shown 
In Federal Receipts 
For Fiseal Year 


Treasury Statement for 1925- 
26 to Report Gain Over Rev- 
enues of 1924-25 of 

$182,.607.005.72. 


The annual 


Treasurer 


report of Frank 


States, 


White, 
of the United will show 
an increase of $182,607.005. 
receipts of Government from 
exclusive of postal revenues, 
year 1926 as compared with 
fiscal year, Treasurer White 
nounced. 


“2 in ordinary 

all sources, 
for the fiscal 
the previous 
has just an 


Ordinary receipts of Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30. 1926, amounted 


to $3,962,755,690.14 as compared with $3,- 
780,148,684.42 for the fiscal year 1925, 


Ordinary expenditures of Government for 
the 1926 fiscal year showed an increase as 
compared with the previous year, Mr. 
White said. Expenditures for 1926 totaled 
$3,097,611,822.81 as compared with $3,063,- 
105,332.26 for 1925, 

Federal reserve notes issued during 1926 
amounted to $1,548,875.000 against 
$1,246,642,000 for the corresponding period 
in 1925. During 1926 Federal reserve notes 
which were retired amounted to $1,499,- 
374,000 as compared with $1.645,122,000 for 
the fiscal year 1925. 


as 


Gold in the Treasury showed an increase 
of $64,000,000 in 1926 as compared with 
1925. The total amount of gold on hand 
at the present time is approximately $3,755, 
000,000 as compared with $3,691,000,000 in 
1925. 

The largest amount of gold ever held in 
the Treasury, in December, 1924, was 
$3,867,000,000, Mr. White said. According 
to Mr. White, the increased supply of gold 
is due largely to imports of the metal from 
foreign countries 


Final Valuation Reports 
Issued for Two Railroads 


Final valuation reports have been issued 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
placing the final value for rate-making 
purposes of the Ligonier Walley Railroad 
at $751,900 as of 1917 amd that of the 
Houston Municipal Railway at $500,000 
as of 1919. 


Increased Rates on Cotton 


Suspended by I. C. C. Order 


The Interstate Commerce 
has suspended from 
January 8, 1927, the 
schedules published by 

Tennessee River Packet 
pose to increase the rate On cotton from 
landings on the Tennessee River when 
destined to New Orleans and Port Chal- 
mette, La. 


Commission 
September 10 until 
operation of tariff 
the St. Louis & 
Co., which pro- 


CHANGES 
in 


| National Banks | 


The following transactions of the Bureau 
of the Comptroller of the Currency on 
September 8 have just beem announced by 
Col. J. W. McIntosh. comptroller, Septem- 
ber 9: 

Applications to Organize Received. 

The National Bank of Georgetown, Geor- 
gia, capital, $25,000. Correspondent: Jesse 
L. Armfield, Georgetown, Ga. The Old- 
fields National Bank of Brea, Calif., capi- 
tal, $50,000. Correspondent: A, H, Br wn, 
Brea, Calif. 

Application to Orgamize Approved. 

The Endicott National Bank, Endicott, 
New York, capital, $100,000. Correspond- 
ent: Hugh F. Duffy. Endicott, N. y, 

Application to Convert Approved. 

The Citizens National Bank of Seward, 
Pa., capital, $25,000. Correspondent: Don- 
ald E. Custer, Johnstown, Pa. Conversion 
of Seward Deposit Bank, Seward, Pa 

Charters Issued. 

The Hampton Bays National 
Hampton Bays, N. Y.. Capital, $50,000. 
President: William W. Hubbard. Cashier: 
Fred C. Orth. The City National Bank of 
Huntington Park, Calif... Capital, $100,000. 
President: A. M. Price. Cashier: C. W. 
Welter. 


Bank, 


Figures Also Reveal Gain of $81,000,000 In Total| 


Reserves Over Sept. 8, 19235. 


Federal Reserve note circulation was in- 
creased at each of the 12 Federal Reserve 
Banks in the week Ending September 
statistics total gain of $43,- 
000,000 between September | and Septem- 
ber 8, the Federal Reserve Board has just 
announced. The inergase of last week 
made the note circulation $66,400,000 larger 
than on the corresponding date a year ago. 


Ss, 


showing a 


RESOL 


Gold with Federal resetwe agents 
Gold redemption fund with U.S. Treasury 


Gold held exclusively against F, R. notes 
Gold settlement fund with F. R. Board 


Gold and gold certificates held by banks 


Total gold reserves 
Reserves other than Z@old 


Total reserves 
Nom-reserve cash 
Bills discounted: 
Secured by U. S. Government obligations 
Other bills discounted 


Total bills discounted 
Bills bought in open market 
U. SS. Government securities: 

Bonds 
Treasury notes 
Certificates of indebtedness 


Total U.S. Government Securities 
Other securities 
Foreign loans on gold 


Total bills and see urities 
Due from foreign banks 
LU ncollected items 
Bank premises 
All other resources 


‘ 


Total resources 


© Of dollars 


larger 


| Total reserves of the banks were 
than one 


by $81,000,000 om September 8& 
year ago. Of the 
was in the gold reserve 

The following table compiled by 
eral Reserve 
resources and 

| combined with 
| previous week 

a year ago, the 


the Fed- 
of the 
banks 
for the 


Board gives details 
liabilities of the 12 
comparative data 
and the corresponding 


*RCES 
Sept. 8, 
1926 
$1,408,431 
53,594 


$1,462,385 


Sept. 9, 
1925 

451,175 
44,340 


$1, 


$1,495,515 


$734,727 
634,353 


\ $679,480 


$2,831,465 $2,828,311 
130,501 138,032 


110,230 
$2.880,921 
43,614 


2,961,966 
45,483 


$2,966,343 


19,828 


324, 364,841 
89 f 274,351 


$639,192 
214,143 


$626,348 
253,481 


$614,2 
265.9 
45,459 


0,418 
46,407 


45,605 
217,702 


55,657 


70,403 
236.801 
19,910 
$327,114 
2,320 
7,500 


$318,964 
3,700 


$1,202,493 
744 
620,052 
49,931 


16,696 


$1,196,235 
669 
667,549 
59,938 
16,754 


810 


61,333 
22,450 


4,948,594 $4,915,587 $4 .857,960 


LIABILITIES 


F. RR. Notes in actual 
Deposits 
Aiember bank—reserve account 
Government . . 
Foreign bank 
Other deposits 


¢irculation 


Total deposits 
Deferred availability 
Capital paid in 
Surplus... 

All other liabilities 


items 


Total liabilities ‘ 
Ratio of total reserves to depositand F. R. 
note liabilities combined 
Contingent liability Om bills purchased for 
foreign correspondents 





Licenses Are Sought 
For Ten W aterpower 
Projects in August 


Federal Power Commission 
Lists Applicants for Min- 
ing, Public Utility, Can- 
ning and Milling Use. 


The Federal Power Commission 
nounced on September 10 a list of eight 
applications for waterpower project li- 
censes or permits received by the commis- 
sion duing the momth of August. The 
list includes mining, public utility, camn- 
nery and milling projects. The list fol- 
lows: 


an- 


The sunny Point 
1102 White Building, 
constructed a project 
im ‘Tongass National 
mally under a Forest Service permt. It 
now applying for a license to operate 
cannery, 

"The Tennessee El lectric 
Jomnnson City, Tenn., for a preliminary 
pemnit for public wutility purposes The 
project contemplates three dams in Noli- 
chucky River, in Green, Unicoi and Wash- 
ington Counties, Tenn. 

The Western Colorado Power Company, 
of Durango, Colo... for a public utility li 
cense. The project a constructed plant, 
Kmown as the Ouray plant, in Uncom- 
pahegre River, in Ouray County, Colorado. 
The same company also applied for a pub- 
lic utility license im connection with its 
constructed transmission line system im La 
Plata, San Juan, Sam Miguel, Ouray and 
Montrose Counties im Colorado, crossing 
public lands and national forests. 

Abe Duncan, Box 1317, Route 2, 
mento, Calif, applied for a domestic 
cense for domestic 
a minor power project in Forni 
Estdorado County, California. 

The Great Westerm Power Company. of 
San Francisco, applied for a public utility 
license in connection with its tansmission 
lime in Plumas and Butte Counties, cross- 
img Plumas and Lassen National 
im California. 

W.R. Vanderveer, of Ophir, applied for a 
miining license in commection with his small 
constructed pwer plant in Bilk Creek, San 
Miguel County, Colorado, crossing the 
Montezuma National Forest. 

y. F. and Fred Dover, Stockport, 
Ohio, applied for a license to operate a feed 
and fiouring mill im connection with their 
power project at Government Dam No. 
MIuskingun River, Morgan County, Ohio, 
originally under a War Department lease. 


Packing Company, 
of Seattle, Wash. It 
on Gunnock Creek, 


is 
a 


Company. of 


is 


Sacra- 


Creek, 


of 


Monthly Statistics of Railroad Earnings and Expenses as Rep orted to F.C C. 


Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue . 

Total incl. other revenue 
Maintenance of way ............ 
Maintenance of equipment... .. 
Transportation expenses 

Total expenses incl. other 

Net from railroad 

Taxes .. 5G aid 

Net after taxes, etc 

Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated 

Operating ratio 


12,488,310 


"* 9'387,786 


. 8,854,006 


. 8:258,158 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. 
July 7 Months 
1926 1925 
8,042,150 50,623,096 
2,015,521 13,354,458 
10,819,787 69,200,778 
1,294,128 8,193,500 
2,361,322 16,368,197 
3,950,940 27,545,813 
8,209,352 56,048,631 
2,610,435 13,152,147 
572,268 3,713,241 
2,081,412 9,391,629 
1,413,780 6,364,302 
7,651.14 7,574.52 
75.9 81.0 
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St. Louis-San Francisco Railway, 
Juiy 7 Months 
1925 
36,570,338 
9,389,773 
49,393,235 
5,829,941 


1926 
38,031,285 
8,984, 
50,657. 
6,358, 
10,015, 
16.990, 
5,234,393 35.577, 
2,815,828 15,079, 
397,566 2,707, 
1,917,247 12.362 
1,845,700 12.386.196 
4,902.12 4,986.98 
69.3 70.2 


1,535,641 


2,399,462 16,998,991 


2,559,916 
11,922,809 
11,714,432 

4,902.12 
70.6 


4,986.98 
67.0 


1, 
1,683,826 
i. 


Kansas City Southern Railway. 
July 7 Months 

1926 1925 
379,445 8,323,766 
135,657 913,393 
10,217,521 
1,389,261 
1,898,601 
3,345,017 
460,986 
766,535 
658,292 
$16,121 2,093,012 
2,470,658 1,896,005 

784,07 733.01 

67.5 73.0 


1926 
9,091,661 
857,850 
008,384 
»203,209 
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1,091,172 
450,565 
94,042 
356,468 2; 
$23,776 
773.01 
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146,524 $1,702,902 $1,680,115 
207,185 
5.565 
11,339 
18,235 


2,223, 
24,326 
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123,490 
220,310 


#585,596 
116,380 
217,837 
13,526 


123.711 
220,310 
18,823 


. $4,948,594 


$4,915,587 $4,857,960 


74.3% 14.4% 


44,824 44,875 


| Per Capita Taxation 
| Of City of St. Louis 
Is $34.28 Annually 


| Statistics Show Receipts of Fis- 
cal Year Exceed Expendi- 
tures for Maintenance 
and Operation. 


Revenue receipts of the city of St. Louis, 
Mo., exceeded payments for maimtenance 
and operation in the fiscal year ending 
April 18, 1925, according to the stammary 
of financial statistics of the city’ corpora- 
tion prepared by the Bureau of the Census 
of the Department of Commerce. 

The figures included in the following 
summary, according to the Bureau: of the 
Census, include the transactions of 
| Board of Education of St. Louis for 
fiscal year Closing June 30, 1925: 

Expenses and Income. 

Expenditures: The payments 
tenance and operation of the gemeral de- 
partments of St. Louis, Mo., for the fiscal 
| year ending April 13, 1925, amounted to 
$27,916,839, or $34.26 per capita. In 
the comparative per capita for mainte- 
nance and Operation of general  depart- 
ments was $32.01, and for 1918, $21.10. 

Payments for the operation of public 
service enterprises (waterworks, markets, 
} Seals, docks, harbor and 
amounted sto $2,323,732; interest on debt, 
$1,288,744; ama outlays for permanent im- 
provements, imeluding those for 
service enterprises, $13,118,435. The total 
payments, therefore, for expenses of gen- 
eral departments and public service enter- 
prises, interest, and outlays, imeluding 
schools, were $44,647,750. 

The total payments for the 
amounted to $11,085,268. Of this 
$8,795,048 represents the expenses for 
school maintenance; $85,200, interest on 
debt; and $2,205,020, school outlays. The 
totals include all payments for the year, 
whether made from current rewemnues or 
from the proceeds of bond issues. 

Revenues: The total revenue _ receipts 
of St. Louis for 1925, including schools, 
Were $39,606,691, or $48.60 per capita. This 
was $8,077,376 more than the total pay- 
ments of the year, exclusive of the pay- 
ments for permanent improvements, but 
$5,041,059 lesss than the total payments in- 
cluding those for permanent improvements. 

These payments in excess of revenue 
receipts were met from the proceeds of 
debt obligations. The revenue receipts for 
the school G@istrict amounted to $21,285,291, 

Property taxes represented 64.8 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1925, 63.1 per cent 
for 1924, and 61.4 per cent for 1918. 

The increase in the amount of property 
taxes collected was 66.2 per cemt from 
1918 to 1924, and 27 per cent from 1924 
to 1925. The per capita property taxes 
were $31.50 ira 1925, $31.02 im 1924, and 
$19.97 in 1918. 

Earnings Of public service emterprises 
operated by the city yepresented 8.9 per 
cent of the total revenue for 1925, 8.4 per 
cent for 1924, and 110 per cent for 1918. 

Debt and Taxes. 
“Indebtedness: The net indebtedness 
(funded or fixed debt less sinking fund as- 
sets) of St. Touis on April 13, 12925, was 
$22,931,592, or $28.14 per capita- Of the 
total net imd@ebtedness $1,801,026 was for 
the schools. In 1924 the per capita debt 
was $25.92, amd in 1918, $23.12. 

Assessed valuations and tax lewies: For 
i235 the assessed valuation of property 
in St. Louis subject to ad valorem taxes 
for city corporation was $1,194,633,020. 
1 The levy fox all pumoses for 2925 was 
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Hearing Completed + 
On Lease of Lehigh — 
Railway to Reading ~ 


Proposal Made to Fix Routes 
and Rates Unless Lines 
Affected Agree to 
Changes. 


The hearing before C. V. Burniside, as- 
director of the Bureau of Finance 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the application of the Reading- Com- 
pany for authority to lease the Lehigh 
and New England Railroad for 999 years, 
was concluded at a later session on Sép- 
tember 9. 

Before 


on 


the close of the hearing W. lL. 
counsel for the Reading, sought 
one of the principal objections to 
the plan voiced by representatives of the 
Pennsylvania and the New York, New 
Haven and Harford, by sugesting that the 
commission attach'a condition to its order 
providing that no change in any of the 
through routes and joint through rates via 
the L. & N. E. should be made withott 
the agreement of the roads affected or by 
of the commission. He said -the 
management of the company has 
done its best to give assurance of the in- 
tention to keep the route open to all its 
connections as a gateway to New Eng- 
land but that he would make the sug- 
gestion so that the same policy might be 
binding on future managemenets. 

A suggestion that such a condition be 
made had been advanced by E. G. Buk- 
land, vice president of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford, but A. J. County, 
vice president of the Pennsylvania, sdid 
that the Pennsylvania's need for an. addi- 
tional gateway to New England, as an al- 
ternative in case of congestion of the New 
York harbor route, could be met only by 
allowing: it participation in control of the 
Lehigh and New England. 

Daniel Willard, president 
more and Ohio, which owns 25 per cent 
of the stock of the Reading testified fm 
of its application, saying that the + 
seemed to him to be in the public 
interest as well as to the advantage of 
the Reading because substantial economies 


to meet 


of the Balti- 


lease 


| could be effected and the method of harm 


|} and Ohio 


dling traffic to New England 
proved. 


could be.im- 
He also said that the Baltimore 

would be benefited by the lease 
as a connection of the Reading even if ft 


| Were not a stockholder in that company. 


| tically 


| tion of 





1924 | 


| the 


wharf) | 


public | 
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Line Lacks Connections. 
Pennsylvania, he said, has prac- 
an exclusive connection with the 
New Haven via the New . York harbor 
route and the New York Central and Erie 
have direct connections with the New Eng- 
land lines, while the Baltimore and Ohio, 
Which is in competition with them for 
New England business, has not, and freight 
over the 285 miles between its line and 
the Maybrook gateway of the New Haven 
has to be handled by four railroads, - 

Anything that will tend to simplify the 
handling of the B. & O. traffice to New 
England will be beneficial to the Balti- 
more and Ohio, he said; and he was “in- 
clined to surmise that one of the princi- 
pal reasons for the opposition to the lease 
on the part of one of the Baltimore and 
Ohio’s competitors was that it would 
strenghten the Baltimore and Ohio.” 


The 


Minority Opposition 
To Railway Merger 


St. Louis Southwestern Stockhold- 
ers Object to Absorbtion 
Under Loree Plan. 


Minority stockholders of the’ St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, September 
10, a petition asking permission to inter- 
vene im the proceedings om the applica- 
the Kansas City Southern Railway 
for authority to acquire _control of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas and the releted ap- 
Plication of the M.-K.-T., for authority 16 
acquire control of the St. Louis South. 


| western. 


The petition also asks that the applica- 
tion be dismissed on the ground that the 
grouping of the three companies would be 
against the public interest; that it would 
disrupt existing routes and channels of 
trade and commerce and eliminate competi- 
tion; would not make for economy,- If 
creased efficiency, and better service to 
public; would confirm an unduly con- 
centrated control of the three properties; 
and would greatly damage the minority 
stockholders of the St. Louis Southwestern. 


The Loree Plan, the petition says, does 
not conform to the tentative plan of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for con 
solidation of railroads but departs from it 
by imecluding the Kansas* City Southern, 
which was assigned to the Missouri Pacffie 
System, and by excluding the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway Company, whieh 
formed the nucleus of the Frisco-Katy- 
Cotton Belt System. 


Moreover, it says, the Cotton Belt has 
very important and close traffic relations 
with Southern Pacific which are endan- 
gered by the proposed grouping. The peti- 
tion also asserts that the application of 
the Katy contains no provision for the 
protection of the minority stockholders of 
Cotton Belt. 

Pending a “more logical and advanta- 
geous grouping,from the standpoint of the 
public and the company stockholders, than 
the grouping proposed by the Loree, plan,” 
it is believed, according to the petition that 
the Cotton Belt, “freed from the present 


' domination and control will be fully able to 


maintain its position as an independent 
railroad, and continue to earn sufficient to 
Warrant the payment of dividends on the 
common stock.” 2 


Hearing Set on Application 
For Leave to Buy Railroad 


The application of the New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico Railway for. authority to 
acquire control of the San Antonio South- 
ern Railway by purchase of its capital 
stock has been assigned by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for hearing on Oc- 
tober 5 at Washington before Examine 
H. C. Davis. : 


$27,938,245, of which $16,471,143, or 59 per 
cent, was levied for the city corporation; 
$10,272,612, or 36.8 per cent, for the 
schools; and $1,194,490, or 4.3 per cent, for 
the State. 


The per capita tax levy for the city, o 
school, and State was $34.28 Thee dg 


po county ormanization. 
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Hudson River Boat’s Excessive 
~ Speed Is Held by Court 
to Have Caused Dam- 
age to Tow. 


‘Roseron Brick CorporsTIoN, AS Owner oF 
Scow “RoseTon No. 2,” LIBELLANT, v. S. 
8. WASHINGTON IRVING AND  CoRNELL 
SteampoatT Co., CLAIMANT AND ReEspon- 
pent, DistTrRIcT Court, EASTERN District 
N, Y., No. A. 7385. 


*» The steamer Washington Irving was 
held liable in this case for damage sus- 
@tained by a tow by reason of a swell 
Caused by the excessive speed of the 
‘@teamer in passing. 


Judge Campbell rendered the opinion the 
full text of which follows: 


+. Alexander & Ash, proctors for libellant; 
Hatch & Wolfe, proctors for claimant, 
Hudson River Day Line; Kirlin, Woolsey, 
Campbell, Hickox & Keating proctors for 
respondent, Cornell Steamboat Company. 
=« This is a swell damage case. 

On or about 9.20 p.m., May 1, 1923, the 

‘Tespondent Cornell Steamboat Company, 
with the Washburn, one of its tugs, took 
the libellant’s scow Roseton No. 2, loaded 
with bricks, in tow at Roseton on the Hud- 
son, bound for the brick market at New 
York. 

The Roseton No, 2 was the starboard 
boat of the third or fourth tier from the 
tail of the tow, which was the usual large 
Cornell tow of 25 barges made. up in seven 
or eight tiers. 


Astern of the Roseton No. 2 was a 
cement barge, the Upper Hudson, made 
fast to the Roseton No. 2 by two towing 
lines, the distance between the two barges 
being six to eight feet. 

At about 2.35 p.m. on May 2, 1923, when 
the Washburn with her tow had reached 
a point in Nyack Bay, they were ap- 
proached and passed by the steamer Wash- 
ington Irving, and despite any conflict in 
the evidence, I find that the swell created 
by the Washington Irving in passing 
caused the boats in tow of the Washburn 
to sway, surge or knock against each 
other, with the result that the bow of the 
Upper Hudsonmgecame into forcible contact 
with the stern of the Roseton No.2, caus- 
ing the damage of which complaint is 
made. 

The report of the master of the Wash- 
burn is received but of course not to prove 
specific damage, as to which it}{is only 
hearsay. 


Seventeen Hours in Tow. 


The Roseton No. 2 had been in tow of 
‘the Washburn for nearly 17 hours when 
she suffered the damages of which com- 
plaint is made, and no trouble had been en- 
countered during that time by reason of 
her after bitts giving way or the lines 
from the Upper Hudson to her parting, 
and I find no merit in the contention of 
the proctor for the Washington Irving 
that libellant has not shown that the Rose- 
ton No. 2 was seaworthy. 
The Washington Irving contends that 
she slowed Gown when 1,500 yards distant 
from the tow, but in the log which was 
offered in evidence the figures 1,500 appear 
to me to have been written over the 
figures 1,000, which had been erased; but 
in any event I cannot agree with the con- 
tention advanced on behalf of the Wash- 
ington Irving, that her speed was reduced 
to eight miles or less, because it seems to 
me that a computation of the distance 
‘traveled in the time recorded would make 
her speed over 12 knots an hour, which 
has been held to be excessive. (The Kaiser 
Wilhelm Der Grosse, 134 Fed. 1012, 1013, 
reversed On other grounds, 145 Fed. 628, 
‘the Chester W. Chapin, 155 Fed. 854, the 
Robert Fulton, 187 Fed. 167, the Asbury 
Park, 138 Fed. 617, 618, affd. 142 Fed. 1037.) 
Even though the Washington Irving did 
slow down there is nothing to rebut the 
evidence that her swells were the only 
proximate cause of the damage of which 
"complaint is made, and therefore it will be 
assumed that she did not slow down suf- 
feiently soon enough. (The Chester W. 
Chapin, supra.) This is true even though 
the Washington Irving may have passed 
‘the tow one quarter of a mile away. (The 
Asbury Park, supra.) 
Swells Cause Damage. 
* In the case at bar the evidence shows 
sthat the Washington Irving had in the 
"past, by reducing her speed, passed tows 
“without injury, while on this occasion her 
swells caused serious damage, und this in 
itself is proof that she did not reduce her 
speed sufficiently soon enough. (The As- 
bury Park, supra, Ross v. Central R. R. 
of New Jersey, 146 Fed. 608, 609.) 
It seems to me that the libellant has sus- 
tained its burden of proving negligence on 
the part of the Washington Irving, whose 
fault has been clearly established; but it is 
contended on her behalf that the re- 
spondent, Cornell Steamboat Company, is 
at fault in -~having improperly made up her 
tow and in reducing speed while encoun- 
tering swells. 
This contention, in my opinion, has not 
been sustained, because regardless of any 
‘confusion there may have been in one or 
two answers of the captain of the Rose- 
‘ten No. 2, I am firmly convinced that the 
distance between the Roseton No. 2 and 
the Upper Hudson was from six to eight 
feet, and that the tow was made up in the 
“usual manner, and a distance of from four 
~to five feet between boats has been held to 
be sufficient. (The Chester W. Chapin, 
~ supra.) 


Proper to Slow Down. 

That it was proper for the Washburn 
«to slow down when the Washington Irving 
approached was clearly shown by the ex- 
“perts called on behalf of the respondent, 
Cornell Steamboat Company, in the case 
vat bar, and I accept their testimony as it 

appears om the face to be reasonable. 

The claim now made that the Washburn 
‘should hg@ve continued at full speed is in- 
consistent with the claim that the hawsers 

,, Were kept too taut, in the case of the 


"Robert Fulton, 187 Fed. 107. 

“The faet that the Washington Irving, 
fd ng in the opposite direction, had passed 

@ same tow earlier in the day without 

Ing any injury does not seem to me to 
an answer in the case at bar, because 
is not shown what was the depth of 
Water and other conditions at that time, 

‘and all of these things enter largely into 
the question of the size of the swells and 

si the damage they cause. 

“i A decree may be entered in favor of the 
MWbellant against the Washington Irving, 
“S with costs and the usual order of refer- 

* ence, and in favor of the respondent, Cor- 
Rell Btearmboat Company, dismissing the 


Abel without costs. 
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Dismissal of Case 16 Years Old 
Upheld for Lack of Prosecution 


peals Holds Failure of Plaintiff 


To Complete Action Due to Negligence. 


CARNEGIB STEEL Co. v. Cotorano Fue. & Iron 
Co., Circurr Court or APPEALS, EIGHTH 
Crecurt, No. 7231. 

The dismissal, by the District Court for 
Colorado, of the bill of.complaint in Car- 
negie Steel Company v. Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company, for failure to prosecute, 
was affirmed by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Eighth Circuit, the case having been 
commenced 16 years before the order dis- 
missing it was issued. 


The full text of the case follows: 


Mr. George W. Morgan and Mr. Henry 
M. Huxley (Mr. Gustave C. Bartels and 
Mr. D. Anthony Usina were with them on 
the brief), for appellant. 


Mr. Fred Farrar (Mr. Wendell Stephens 
was with him on the brief), for appellee. 

Before Kenyon and Van Valkenburgh, 
Circuit Judges, and Cant, District Judge. 

Kenyon, Circuit Judge, delivered the 
opinion of the court. 

This is an appeal from an order of the 
United States District Court of Colorado 
entered on July 14, 1925, dismissing ap- 
pellant’s bill of complaint. The dismissal 
was in pursuance of a general order of 
said court entered January 19, 1925, to 
the effect that all causes at laW and suits 
in equity in which no order of progress 
had been made and entered of record 
within one year last past should be dis- 
missed for failure to prosecute unless 
upon cause shown in writing to the con- 
trary before the first day of the April 
term, 1925, the court should otherwise 
order. The action dismissed was one 
brought by appellant in the United States 
Circuit Court for the District of Colorado 
at Pueblo March 12, 1906, seeking relief 
both by injunction and damages for the 
alleged infringement by appellee of a cer- 
tain patented process for the manufacture 
of steel from molten pig iron. 

Detailed. Statement Required. 


A rather detailed statement of the facts 
is necessary for a clear understanding of 
this case. A demurrer was filed to the 
original complaint, and complainant (ap- 
pellant here) sought to amend its bill. 
This was denied. The case was appealed 
to this court and was reversed and re- 
manded. The issues were then settled. 
August 24, 1909, an order was made pur- 
suant to stipulation fixing the time with- 
in which testimony should be taken by 
the parties. 

The. stipulation provided that com- 
Plainant might take orally on the 16th 
day of August, 1909, such of its testimony 
in chief and in support of its bill as it 
might desire, and should conclude its oral 
testimony at one session; that the de- 
fendant should have 120 days after com- 
plainant concluded its testimony in chief 
in which @ tak@ its testimony in defense: 
and that complainant should have 120 days 
after defendant closed its testimony in de- 
fense in which to take its testimony in 
reply. Both the stipulation and the order 
of the court were filed April 4, 1914, or 
nearly five years after the testimony was 
taken. Appellant in accordance with the 
stipulation took the depositions of two 
Witnesses at Chicago on August 16th and 
17th, 1909. 

These depositions were not opened and 
filed until February 23, 1916, more than 
six years after they were taken, and in 
these depositions appears this statement 
by Mr. Herrington (then counsel for this 
appellee) which seems to be in the nature 
of a stipulation: 

“Mr. Herrington: Complainant's coun- 
sel has some formal proofs to offer con- 
cerning the corporate existence of the 
complainant, as well as the chain of title 
to the Jones patent, which he claims 
finally vests in the complainant company, 
together with copies of the patent in suit 
and of the disclaimer affecting the same. 
His proofs will not be considered closed 
until he makes formal proof of those 
facts, and it is agreed that complainant's 
counsel may submit his proofs to de- 
fendant’s counsel and if no objection is 
made to copies of instruments showing 
these titles, then the copies may be used 
in evidencé in lieu of the originals. Until 
defendant's counsel receives a notification 
by letter that complainant has made his 
prima facie case the case shall remain 
open so far as the complainant’s prima 
facie case is concerned.” 

May 9, 1914, a stipulation was entered 
into as follows: 

“It is hereb’ stipulated by consent of 
counsel that the trial of the above entitled 
case and the further taking of testimony 
therein shall be continued over the April 
term of said court sitting at Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, to be taken up at such time as shall 
meet the convenience of counsel. 

“Linthicum, Belt and Fuller, C. C. Linth- 
icum, solicitors for complainant: Fred Her- 
rington, solicitor fur defendant.’ 

Cases Ordered Dismissed. 

January 20, 1925, the District Court en- 
tered the following order: 

“In the matter of certain obsolete causes 
which are to be dismissed. 

“At this day it is ordered that all causes 
at law, and suits in equity, in which no 
order of progress has been made and en- 
tered of record within one year last past, 
shall be dismissed for failure to prosecute, 
unless upon cause shown, #® writing, to 
the contrary, before the first day of the 
April term, 1925, the court shall other- 
wise order.” 

Affidavits were filed by counsel on both 
sides, those on the part of appellant at- 
tempting to explain the delay in the pro- 
ceedingsyand showing that there had been 
some correspondence between the parties 
with reference to settlement. Some of the 
counsel on both sides had dieq during the 
delay and others had been substituted 
therefor. 

From the affidavits it appears that be- 
tween the dates when the depositions were 
taken and the dates upon which they were 
filed the firm of Bakewell and Byrnes 
withdrew their appearance, and Linthi- 
cum, Belt & Fuller and C. C. Linthicum 
entered their appearance for the com- 
plainant, (they represented complainant at 
the time the stipulation of May 9, 1914, 
Wus entered into); that the taking of the 
depositions in 1909 at Chicago did not com- 
plete appellants’ case, there being certain 
formal proofs necesasry before the prima 
facie case could be completed; and that 
the present counsel in the case had definite 
knowledge of the same in 1916, or at least 
in the early part of 1917. 

Appellant never completed proof in its 
case as far as the record shows. After 
May 9, 1914, when the stipulation was en- 
tered into, and up to the time of Judge 
Symes’ entering the order in question, 
there seems little, if anything, to have 
been done. There evidently was a lItter 
from Mr. Herrington who represented 
present appellee, to Mr. Linthicum,>coun- 
.Sel for complainant, in December, 1916, 


Carnegie 


with referenhec to some negotiations for 

a settlement. That was eight years be- 

fore Judge Symes entered the order. 

It may also be noted that on May 20, 
1916 Mr. Linthicum wrote Mr. Herrington 
that he did not want the case to be dis- 
missed or lose its place on the docket. 
Mr. Linthicum died December 16, 1916, 
and in January, 1917, Mr. Herrington had 
some conversation with Mr. Huxley, one 
of the present counsel of appellant, con- 
eerning the matter, and Mr. Huxley wrote 
to Mr. Usina, General Patent Attorney for 
the complainant in New York. This seems 
tobe all that was done. Many counsel 
have appeared at various times in the 
proceedings. Naturally on account of the 
long period of time which has elapsed, 
death has claimed some of them. 

Place Sought on Calendar. 

After the order of January 19, 1925, re- 
question was made of the clerk of the 
Ditsrict Court by counsel for appellant to 
place the case upon the trial calendar. 

Judge Symes considered the affidavits 
and on the 13th or 14th day of July, 1925, 
entered a decree dismissing the cause for 
failure to prosecute under the rule of the 
court which he had promulgated January 
19, 1925 (hereinbefore referred to), having 
prior thereto delivered the following opin- 
ion: 

Steel Company, a Corporation 
Plaintiff, vs. The Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company, a Corporation, Defendant: No. 
348 Pueblo. In Equity. 

“This action has been pending in this 
court for a great many years without any 
progress being made, due to no fault of 
the court. The plaintiff in opposing its 
dismissal under the rules puts the burden 
for delay upon the defendant, although de- 
fendant is on what is called the ‘slow side.’ 
Counsel on both sides have changed, but 
the affidavits disclose that the case came 
to the notice of the present counsel for 
plaintiff in 1917, since which time he has 
taken no action. 

“Irrespective of where the blame should 
be placed as between the parties, the par- 
ies are reminded that this and other Fed- 
eral courts have been admonished by the 
Chief Justice of¥she United States to 
strictly enforce the rule in question, and 
litigants can no longer by agreement, or 
otherwise, avoid this rule. The court has 
been at all times open to either side de- 
siring a prompt trial, irrespective of the 
wishes of its opponent. 

“The case will be dismissed. 

“J. FOSTER SYMES, 
“District Judge.” 

“June 19, 1925.” 

Court’s Authority Questioned. 


Undér these facts appellant contends 
that the court had no authority to dismiss 
the case and that the court’s procedure was 
in violaion of Equity Rules 56 and 57. 
These rules are as follows: 

“56—After the time has elapsed for tak- 
ing and filing depositions under these rules, 
the case shall be placed on the trial calen- 
dar. Thereafter no further testimony by 
deposition shall be taken except for some 
strong reason shown by affidavit. In every 
such application the reason why the tes- 
timony of the witness cannot be had orally 
on the trial, and why his deposition has 
not been before taken, shall be set forth, 
together with the testimony which it is ex- 
pected the witness will give.” 

“57—Continuances. After a case shall 
be placed on the trial calendar it may be 
passed over to another day of the same 
term, by consent of counsel or order of 
the court, but shall not be continued be- 
yond the term save in exceptional cages 
by order of the court upon good cause 
shown by affidavit and upon such terms as 
the court shall in its discretion impose. 
Continuances beyond the term by consent 
of the parties shall be allowed, on condi- 
tion only that a stipulation be signed by 
counsel for all the parties and that all 
costs incurred theretofore be paid. There’ 
upon an order shall be entered dropping 
the case from the trial calendar subject 
to reinstatement within one year upon ap- 
plication to the court by either party, in 
which event it shall be heard at the earli- 
est convenient day. If not so reinstated 
within the year, the suit shall be dismissed 
without prejudice to a new one.” 


Older Rule Reviewed. 


These two equity rules are new rules 
and became effective: February 1, 1913. 
This case was commenced while the for- 
mer equity rules were in effect, and evi- 
dently the evidence was taken under for- 
mer Rule 69 which is as follows: 

‘““inree months, and no more, shall be 
allowed for the taking of testimony after 
the cause is at issue, unless the court, 
or a judge thereof, shall upon special cause 
shown by either party, enlarge the time; 
and no testimony taken after such period 
shall be allowed to be read in evidence at 
the hearing. Immediately upon the re- 
turn of the commissions and depositions 
containing the testimony into the clerk’s 
office, publication thereof may be ordered 
in the clerk’s office by any judge of the 
court upon due notice to the parties, or 
it may be enlarged, as he may deem rea- 
sonable, under all the circumstances; but, 
by consent of the parties, publication of 
the testimony may at any time pass into 
the clerk’s office, such consent being in 
writing and a c@py thereof entered into the 
order books or indorsed upon the deposi- 
tion or testimony.” 

The evidence was not filed or published 
until after the new equity rules were effec- 
tiv. There was no provision in the old 
equity rules similar to new Rule 56. Coun- 
sel for appellant now claims that the new 
rules were applicable and that the case 
came under Rules 56 and 67. That the 
new equity rules were applicable to cases 
pending when they went into effect, to- 
wits February 1, 1913, cannot well be de- 
nied. E. G. Staude Mfg. Co. v. Labom- 
barde, 243 Fed. 362. 

These equity rules have been formulated 
by the Supreme Court in pursuance of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, Sec- 
tion 917. The courts of the United States 
cannot adopt, as this court has said in 
Northwestern Mut. Life Ins. Co. v. Keith 
et al, 77 Fed. 374, « practice inconsistent 
with these rules. ‘They have as to pro- 
cedure the force: and effect of law 4nd are 
not to be disregardéd. 

This record does not disclose whether 
this cause wus ever placed upon the trial 
calendar under Rule 56. The depositions 
had been completed in 1909, approximately 
four years before Rule 56 took effect. Why 
the depositions were held and not filed 
until 1916 does not appear. 

Responsibility of Court. 

It seems to be the theory of appellant 
that, regardless of any action or non- 
action on its part, it was the duty of the 
court when Rule 56 became effective to 


Election 
Of Trustees 


Right of Creditors 
To Elect Trustee 
Upheld by Court 


Appointment by Referee Is Re- 
voked, With Direction 
to Proceed to For- 
mal Vote. oi 


IN THE MatTrTer or Paut A. ZUKY, DISTRICT 
Court, Eastern District or New York, 
No. B. 14046. 


Regularity in election of the trustee in 
bankruptcy, and the right of creditors 
whose cldims are in the majority in num- 
ber and amount to elect the trustee, were 
insisted upon in the decision of this case. 

The-full text follows: 

Benpamin H. Wicksell, attorney for 
trustee; Remington & Meek, attorneys for 
oreditors; Adrian Hegaman, the trustee. 
Campbell, D. J. 

The creditors whose claims were in 
the majority in number and amount had 
the right to elect the trustee. (Section 
44, Bankruptcy Act). 

So far as I can determine they nomi- 
nated two gentlemen in succession, Mr. 
Taylor and Mr>O’Connor, to both of whom 
objections were urged and the referee in- 
dicated that he would not approve them; 
and without intending any reflection on 
the gentlemen personally, both of whom 
appear to be men of high character, I 
agree with the referee that no assignee 
or person closely associated in business 
with an assignee should be appointed 
trustee. 

Férmal Election Required. 

No formal election seems to have béen 
held. The referee should have held a 
formal election at which the votes of a 
majority in number and amount of the 
creditors should have been counted, and 
if those votes had been cast for a candi- 
date whom the referee was unwilling for 
any reason to approve, such disapproval 
sluld have been regularly made. 

The right of the creditors to elect the 
trustee was given by statute an& should 
not have been denied, even although it be 
contended that an election was had when 
Mr. Taylor was nominated (with which I 
do not agree); but surely no election was 
held after Mr. O’Connor was nominated 
but simply an approval of the objection 
of the representative of the minority to 
Mr. O'Connor was considered and _ the 
referee stated his position before any 
election was held. 

The majority should have ben given 
another chance, even if it be held that an 
election was ‘held after Mr. Taylor was 
nominated. (In re Van De Mark, 175 Fed. 
287, In re Margolies, 191 Fed. 369, in re 
Hare, 119 Fed. 246, In re Lewensohn, 98 
Fed. 576, In re Mackellar, 116 Fed. 547, In 
re Mangan, 133 Fed. 1000, In re Jacobs & 
toth, 154 Fed. 988.) 


Regular Election Ordered. 


I cannot correct the record of procéed- 
ings as requested nor does it make any 
difference if the nominations were closed. 
The motion to modify the record is denied. 

The order of the referee appointing Mr. 
Hegeman as trustee fs reversed, and he 
is directed to hold an election of a trustee 
on notice to the creditors. 

August 21, 1926. 
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discover that a case then six years old 
in which the depositions were being with- 
held from the record was entitled to a 
place on the trial calendar, the time for 
taking depositions having expired. It 
would seem that the parties to the case 
would have some share of responsibility 
in bringing the matter to the court's at- 
tention. 

The only thing in the record to suggest 
in any way that the case might have been 
on the trial calendar is the stipulation of 
May 9, 1914, hereinbefore set out. This 
Stipulation was not sufficient under Rule 
57, if the case was in fact on the trial 
calendar, to warrant a continuance beyond 
the term unless all the costs incurred there- 
tofore were paid. 

The matter of costs not appearing to 
have been provided for, appellant is in no 
position to cliim that the court should 
have acted under said Rule 57 and dropped 
the case from the calendar with th® right 
to reinstate within a year. There is noth- 
ing to show whether the court dropped the 
case from the trial calendar subject to re- 
instatement, or dismissed it with or with- 
out prejudice. It is clear, however, that 
neither the court nor the parties to the 
case were proceeding under Rule 57. 

If the case was not placed on the trial 
calendar under Rule 56 then, of course, 
Rule 57 has no application. We are sat- 
isfled the case was never placed on the 
trial calendar. It is probable, as suggested 
in argument, that the case was continued 
along from term to term awaiting action 
by counsel. It was continued under the 
old equity rules. Apparently no attention’ 
was paid to the new rules, and whether 
it was the duty of the court to have the 
record searched and cases placed upon the 
trial calendar after the adoption of Equity 
Rule 56, or whether the case by virtue of 
said rule would go automatically upon 
said calendar, we do not think it neces- 
sary to determine because appellant is in 
no position to raise that question. 

« rtainly the entire burden was not upon 
the ourt. Complainant has not to this 
day completed its-case. It made no effort 
to have it placed upon the trial calendar 
until after the preliminary order of Judge 
Symes in January, 1925, hereinbefore re- 
ferred to. It is evident from the record 
that neither court nor counsel regarded 
the case as being on the trial calendar. 
The parties to the ca8e were not proceed- 
ing under new rules, 56 and 57, and neither 
party is, in our judgment, entitled to claim 
anything by virtue of said rules. Both 
were guilty of inexcusable delay. These 
rules were adopted to expedite and not to 
delay the business of the courts. 

Situation Held Unusual. 

This court is confronted with a most un- 
usual situation, viz., a case commenced 
16 years before the order of the court dis- 
missing it for want of prosecution, testi- 
mony taken upon the part of complainant 
in 1909 in the manner provided under the 
old equity rules to which is attached a 
statement apparently, in the nature of an 
agreement that the case should remain 
open until defendant's counsel should re- 
ceive notification by letter that complain- 
ant had made its prima facie case; this 
testimony withheld from the record for 
approximately seven years; the stipulation 
under which it was taken and the order 
of the court providing therefor not filed 
for five years, 

In the meantime a complete change took 
place in the equity rules. The case was 
apparently lost and forgotten. The testi- 
mony of appellant is’ not yet completed. 
Some of the present counsel knew of the 
case in 1916 or 1917. Nothing whatever 
was done in the case for at least eight 
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of All United States Courts. 
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ATTORNEY AND CLIENT: 


Fees as Tax Deduction. 


Attorney’s fees and legal expenses incurred by M company in 1918, 1919 and 1920 
in defending an indictment for alleged violation of Sherman Act, held, not ‘ordinary 


and necessary expenses” in carrying on 


trade or business within meaning of Sec. 


214 (a) (1) of various revenue acts, irrespective of guilt or innocence of taxpayer.—Iin- 


come Tax Office Decision 2303; V-36-2898. 
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BANKRUPTCY: Trustee's Election By Creditors. 
Although no assignee or person closely associated with an assignee should be ap- 
pointed trustee in bankruptcy, right of creditors to elect trustee, given by statute, 


should not be denied; referee's disapproval 


should be regularly made and election regu- 


larly held.—In Matter of Zuky (District Court, Eastern District of New York.}—Index 


Page 2374, Col. 4. 


CORPORATIONS: Management Of Corporate Affairs Against Rights of Minority. 

Where complaint, supported by affidavits, made prima facie case of majority stock- 
holders’ making “family affairs’ of corporation by increasing salaries and decreasing 
dividends, to freeze out minority holder, receiver appointed.—Minnis v. Wiegand (Dis- 
trict Court, Eastern District of Missouri.+—-Index Page 2375, Col. 5. 


COURTS: Rules: Dismissal for Failure to 


PATENTS: Validity: Infringement. 


New York.}—Index Page 2375, Col. 2. 


Where partners of defendant brewing 


toxicating liquor and penalties lies, as it is 


2375, Col. 7. 


REMOVAL OF CAUSES: 


trict of New York.}—Inde# Page 2375, Col. 


charging embezzlement of 


—Index Page 2375, Col. 6. 


SHIPPING: Carriage of Passengers: Right 
Hour. 


apparent 


—Index Page 2374, Col. 5. 
SHIPPING: Carriage of Passengers: What 
formance began there, to be completed in 


Eastern District of New York.)Index Page 


Irving (District Court, Eastern District of 


V because of invalidity 


punishment, but sustained 
Lake in charge of unlicensed 


Court, Canal Zone.}—Index Page 2378, Col. 


CHARLES TISLER AND ANNA TISLER V. S. Ss. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, No. A. 4453, Garabed 
N. OHANIAN v. SAME, No. A. 4454; Dis- 
TRIcT CouRT, EASTERN DISTRICT OF NEW 
York. 

Passengers on a _ steamer, who went 
ashore at Palermo to attend the opera, 
after instructions from the chief steward 
and another person of apparent authority 
that-the ship would not sail until the fol- 
lowing morning, and who were left at 
Palermo when the vessel changed to an 
earlier sailing hour, were adjudged to re- 
cover damages in this case. 

The full text of the case follows: 
Barry, Wainwright, Thacher & Symmers, 
proctors for libellants; Earle Farwell, ad- 
vocate. 

Kirlin, Woolsey, Campbell, Hickox & 
Keating, proctors for dGlaimant; Raymond 
Parmer, advocate. } . 
Campbell, D. J. On stipulation” the 
above entitled actions, one opinion will be 
sufficient. 
That the 
February, 


libellants, in the month of 
1922, within the Kingdom of 


years, and when the court in 1925 in its 
attempt to clean up its docket makes an 
order with relation’ to the dismissal of 
ases in which no progress has been made 
for the preceding year, appellant insists 
that it was the duty of the court to have 
entered the case on the trial calgndar at 
some time and that it had no right to 
dismiss the same, but should have dropped 
it under Rule 57 subject to reinstatement 
within the year. 
We are of the opinion that this case 
never came under Rule 56 or 57. Courts 
are regretful of any situation that pre- 
vents a case being tried on its merits. 
Here the parties are entirely to blame for 
the unfortunate situation. Appellant, by 
virtue of the long delay, the lack of any 
effort to complete its case, the prejudice 
resuling to appellee by reason of the death 
of an important witness, as shown by the 
affidavits, and other facts and circum- 
stances disclosed by this record, is in no 
position to now claim that the case should 
have been placed on the trial calendar 
under Equity Rule 56 and disposed of under 
Equity Rule 57. 
Evidently the court was not satisfied that 
the negligence was excused or the delay 
explained. We think there was no abuse 
of the court’s discretion in entering the 
der of dismissal, and the judgment and 
decree is affirmed. 
July 16, 1926. 
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PROHIBITION: Bonds: Brewer's Permit: T: 


ratified by congressional act.—Government of Canal Zone v. 


Prosecute. 


Bill of complaint, where case was commenced 16 years before order dismissing it 
for want of prosecution, disfhissal affiimed.—Carnegie Steel Co. v. 


Colorado 


Fuel & 


Patent No, 1216131 to Gotts and No. 1515116 to Jacobs covering disconnecting elec- 
trical switch for high voltage circuits, held* valid and not infringed. 
neers Equipment Co. v. Champion Switch Company (District Court, Western District of 


Electrical Engi- 


‘axes; Marshal's Costs. 
company were convicted of violation of Na- 


tional Prohibition Act, an action on hzewer’s permit bond for taxes as brewer of in- 


not essential that there be as assessment of 


taxes and penalties prior to instituting suit on bond, but claim for cost incurred by 
marshal in destroying liquor seized not sustained.—United State v. National Products 
Co. (District Court, Eastern District of Michigan.}—Index Page 6375, Col. BY 


RECEIVERS: Title or Right of Receiver To Recover Possession Of Property.» 

On motion upon rule requiring Empire Film Laboratories to show cause why an 
order should not be made directing it to return to receivers certain negative motion 
picture films delivered to it by defendant, where claim of Empire Laboratories disclosed 
contested mater of right which is plainly 
and mere pretense, motion denied, without considering merits.—Motion Pictures Today 
v. Arrow Pictures Corp. (District Court, Sewthern District of New York.)}—Index Page 


not so insufficient as to be without color 


Merchant Marine Act: Personal Injuries of Seamen. 

Jurisdiction of Federal courts*under Merchant Marine Act, concurrent with State 
courts, and no action arising thereunder in State court shall be removed to Federal 
court.—Gosse v. Pan-American Petroleum & Transport Co. (District Court, Eastern Dis- 
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REMOVAL OF CAUSES: From United States to U. S. Court For China. 

American citizen found within jurisdiction of District Court, Western District of 
Washington, against whom an informatien has been filed in U. S. Court for China, 
Government moneys, 
China.—United States v. Chapman (District Court, Western District of Washington.) 


held, removable to said court for 


of Passenger to Notice of Change of Sailing 


Where passengers were advised by Chief Steward and another ship officer of 
authority that ship would not sail until following morning, and passengers 
were left behind by their steamer which was not of a regular line from the port, held, 
passengers were entitled to rely on such advice and steamer liable in rem.—Tisler Vv. 
S. S. Constantinople; Ohanion v. Same (District Court, Eastern District of New York.) 


Law Governs. 


Where contract of carriage of passengers was entered into in Roumania and per- 


United States, held, contract was governed 


by law of Roumania.—Tisler v.-S. S. Constantinople; Ohanion v. Same (District Court, 


2374, Col. 5. 


SHIPPING: Negligent Management or Na vigation: Injuries From Swells From Vessel. 
Steamer which passed tow at excessive speed of 12 knots, held liable for damage 
to tow caused by swell resulting therefrom.—Roseton Brick Corp. v. 


S. S. Washington 
New York.}—Index Page 2374, Col. 1. 


UNITED STATES: President: Force of Executive Orders: Canal Zone. 
“Charge of manslaughter against G, owner and V, é d 
boat of about 3 tons burden, based on fault attributed to defendants in that it was 
unlawful to operate such boat by unlicensed operater in Canal Zone, dismissed as to 
of Rule 168 of President's Executive Order of September 21, 
1922, seeking to impose criminal responsibility upon unlicensed pilot operating small 
vessel, without congressional act declaring suc ser’ 

as to G in that he caused boat to navigate waters of Gatun 
pilot in violation of Executive Order of 1911 which was 


unlicensed operator, of motor 


h violation to be a crime and prescribing 


Gosth and Villa (District 
3. 


Ship Held Liable for Failure to Give 
Notice of Change in Sailing Time 


| Roumania, engaged passage as first class 

passengers on the steamship Constantino- 
ple, from Constantza, Roumania, to New 
York, and entered said ship at Constantza 
as such passengers, from which port the 
said ship sailed with the libellants on 
board as first class passengers, bound for 
New York, on February 14, 1922, is con- 
ceded. : 

It is likewise conceded that said~steam- 
ship Constantinople arrived at Palermo, 
Italy, on the morning of February 27%, 
1922, with libellants on board as first class 
passengers, having made several prior 
stops, and that the said steamship Con- 
stantinople left the port of Palermo about 
midnight of February 27, 1922, wtihout the 
libellants on board, and proceeded on her 
voyage leaving them at Palermo. 

On conflicting testimony I find the 
maining facts to be as follows: 

Ship Stopped at Palermo. 

When _-the Constantinople called at 
Piraeus ‘she received orders to call at 
Palermo, and expected to take on board 
about 30,000 cases of lemons at that port, 
the loading of which would have required 
the Constantinople to remain at Palermo 
for twenty-four hours or more, but in- 
stead she loaded only about 12,000 cases, 
and therefore required a shorter time for 
loading. 

The chief steward and Humberto Anto 
informed the libellants that the Constan- 
tinople would remain at Palermo until 
the following morning and that libellants 
would have time to attend the opera Car- 
men, which was advertised in a newspaper 
which was brought on board at Palermo 
after 11:30 a. m. 

The address of the theater where the 
opera was to be given was _ thereafter 
written by Humberto Anto and given to 
one of the libellants about 11:30 p. m. 

Went to Opera Performance. 

Relying on this information the libellants 
went ashore and later attended the opera, 
but when they returned shortly after mid- 
night they found that the Constantinople 
had left the quay and on each for her 
in the harbor in an open boat they found 
that she had departed on her voyage. 

The libellants then communicated with 
the Constantinople by wireless seeking to 
rejoin her but without success, 

The change’ of intention as to the time 
of the Constantinople’s leaving was not 
arrived at until after the libellants had 
left the ship, and the board offered in 
evidence by the claimant was not dis- 
played with the ho of leaving stated to 
be 8 p. m. until after the libellants left 

ethe ship, and the Jiballantea wane --+ + 


re- 
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formed by ‘anyone that the ship would 
leave at,8 p. m. » 7 

10 P. M. When Ship Blew Her Siren.’ 

The Constantinople did blow her siren 
at regular intervals from 8 p. m. until 
she left the quay, and also after she left 
the” quay until she finally departed from 
outside the harbor about midnight. 

The e¢aptain of the Constantinople did 
not, although informed that the libellants 
had gone to the theater named, make any 
effort to notify them other than by blow- 
ing the siren, nor allow such effort to be 
made by certain passengers who offered 
to pay the expenses thereof. 

The captain of the Constantinople re- 
fused to return for the libellants when 
requested by them by wireless and did not 
comply with their request to wait for them 
at Naples. A 

Holds Libellants ,Suffered. 

The libellants suffered some damage ‘and 
were compelled to expend some money 
for board, clothes and passage money on 
another ship which took them to New 
York. Av 

The libellants when left at pulermne had 
only the clothes they were wearing) the 
remainder of their clothing being on the 
ship and carried by it to New York,;vthe 
same being safely kept on the ship and. 
turned over to libellants in New York. 

From the facts as found in the cases 
at bar it appears that the contract -of 
carriage was entered into in Roumania 
and performance began‘ there, but was 
to be completed in this country, and there- 
fore the contract is governed by the law 
of Roumania. (Liverpool Steam Co. v. 
Phenix Ins. Co., 129 U. S. 397, at p. 458, 
Wiley v. Grand Trunk Ry. of Canada, 227 
Fed. 127, at p. 130). 

Cites Roumanian Law. 


The actions at bar are brought in rem 
against the vessel. The claimant con- 
tends that suits in rem cannot be ssv- 
tained, but under the Roumanian law the 
only remedy is by a suit in a 
This contention, in my opinion, was n@&t 
sustained. ° 

Mr. Julian De Lodzia, a member of the 
bar of Bucharest, was called as a witness 
by the libellants and testified that under 
the law of Roumania a passenger had a 
right to proceed against the vessel for 
breach of contract of carriage, and referred 
to a decision of th€ High Court of Rou- 
mania which upheld that right. 

He further testified that the Roumanian, 
Italian and French Codes were the same. 

The claimant did not call any expert 
witness to contradict Mr. De Lodzia, and 
the effect of this uncontradicted testimony 
cannot be destroyed merely by criticism 
of counsel. (Guaranty Trust Co. v. Han- 
way, 210 Fed. 810, at p. 814). 

Quotes Maritime Law. 

The right to proceed in rem is based 
upon a maritime lien. (Benedict, Fifth 
Edition, Section 12). 

Jurisdiction over contracts of affreight- 
ment has been exercised by admiralty 
courts from the earliest times, and there 
is nothing in principle to distinguish in 
this respect the transportation of humdn 
beings from that of other portions of 
animated nature or of merchandise. (Bene- 
dict, Fifth Edition, Section 97). 

This has also been the holding of the 
courts of the United States. (Howland v. 
The Lavinia, 1 Peters Admiralty 123, 12 
Fed. Cas. No. 6,797, The Zenobia, 30 Fed. 
Cas. No. 18,200, The Aberfoyle, 1 Fed. 
Cas. No. 16, affd: 1 Fed. Cas. No. 17, The 
Relampage, 23 Fed. Cas. No. 13,486, Phe 
»acific, 18 Fed. Cas. No. 18,033, The Moses 
Taylor, 71 U. S. 411). 8 

Notice Held Lacking. 

I am convinced that the libellants never 
had notice before they left the ship that 
she was to sail before 8 p. m., and that 
the officers who testified that 8 p. m., the 
time of sailing, was written on the black- 
board before 2:30 p. m., when the libellants 
left the ship, are in error, as I accept as 


‘, 


convincing the positive testimony of Mr. & 


Navario that such notice was not writ- 
ten until after that time. 

That both the chief steward and Hum- 
berto Anto informed the libellants that 
the ship would not leave until the follow- 
ing morning, and that libellants relied 
on that information, seems to me to. be 
clearly shown. 

Claimants contend, however, that the 
ship is not bound by the information fur- 
nished by the chief steward and Humberto 
Anto, because the chief steward was not 
an officer of the ship charged with its 
navigation, and that Humberto Anto was 
not an officer of the ship. 

Contention Is Denied. 

This contention is nof, in my opinion, 
sustained be@ause the chief stewart had 
exercised authority in reference to .the 


assignment of a different room when com- 


plaint was made by one of the libellants 
which warranted the belief that he was 
an officer, and in the case of Humberto 
Anto everything indicated that he was an 
officer high in authority. 

He wore a uniform similar to the cap- 
tain’s, the only difference being that. the 
captain had“four gold stripes while Anto 
had but three. He took his meals at the 
captain’s table in the dining saloon with 
the captain and certain other officers, and 
had a great deal to do with the passengers. 

Those recommended by him to the police 
were allowed to go ashore, and the police 
department, as he said, “always take in- 
structions from me or from, some other 
officer.”’ = %, 

Says Captain Was Notified. 

He notified the captain of the absence 
of the libellants. 

It is thus apparent that, with the con- 
sent of the captain of the Constantinople, 
Humberto Anto occupied a position and 
exercised authority which warranted. the 
libellants in believing that he was anvoffi- 
cer with authority, especially over the pas- 
sengers with reference to their geing 
ashore, on whose information they could 
rely. 

The libellants had a right to rely on, the 
color of authority which Humberto Auto 
displayed and on the information he gave, 
and were not bound to make particular 
inquiries to ascertain what was his rating 
on the ship’s articles. 

Leaves Damage To Commissioner, 

There was no parallel between the leav- 
ing of the Constantinople from Palermo 
without the libellants and the leaving 
of a ship ef a regular line from this port, 
because’ in the latter case the time of 
sailing is advertised and the passenger 
is notified when his ticket is obtained, 
while in the case of the Constantinople, 
as I have found, the ship intended ‘to 
remain at Palermo until the next morn- 
ing, and it was not until after the libel- 
lants had left the ship with that. infor- 
mation that the intention was changed. 

I .cannot find that the ship left tne 
libellants at Palermo because of any preju- 
dice against them on the part of the cap- 
tain, but solely because of excessiveszeal 
on his part to proceed on his voyage, 
for the supposed interest of the vessel, 
without giving due consideration tothe 
rights of the libellants, for which the Con- 
stantinople is liable. 4 

The question of the amount of damages 
should be left to a reference before’ a 
commissioner. 

A decree may 
the libellants with 
order of reference. 

MARCIIS B.,CAMPBELL” 
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Jurisdiction 


‘Court Sets Aside 


'. Marshal’s Costs for 
Destroying Liquor 


No Statute or Ruling Found to 
Justify Expense of Watch- 
man as Charge Against 
Accused Concern. 


Onrrep States v. NATIONAL Propucts Co., 

District Court, EasterN District, MICH., 
bh. No. 7410. 

An action on a brewer's permit bond 
for taxes as brewer of intoxicating liquor 

and penalties was sustained in the above- 
entitled case, where the partners of the 
‘defendant company had been convicted of 
eviolation of the National Prohibition Act, 
*but inclusion of the marshal’s costs in 
edestroying the liquor seized was not al- 
‘lowed. 

Judge Fred M. Raymond, sitting by 
*designation, rendered the opinion, the full 
‘text of which follows: 

This action is based upon a so-called 
‘brewers permit bond under the provisions 
of which plaintiff seeks to recover $3,285.22 
claimed to be due from the defendant Na- 
tional Products Company for taxes as a 
brewer of intoxicating liquors, for pen- 
alties imposed, and for costs taxed in be- 
half of the government for marshal’s ex- 
penses in destroying contraband liquors. 

Provisions of Bond. 

On February 26, 1923, defendant Insur- 
ance Company became surety upon said 
,bond, the condition of which’ is as fol- 


8: 

"Whereas the above bouhden principal 
desires to carry on, at No. 1744 Howard 
Street, Detroit, Michigan, a business for 
which a permit or permits under Title 
II of the National Prohibition Act are 
necessary, and 

“Whereas, it is desired by the obligors 
herein to support by bond any permit or 
permits, which have been or may be is- 
sued to such principal designated and 
limited as follows, to-wit: Manufacture and 
Sale of cereal bayerages. 

“Now, therefore, the condition of this 
obligation is such that if the principal shall 
comply with the terms of said permit or 
permits, or permits supplemental thereto, 
or any modifications, extensions or renew- 
als thereof, and with the provisions of 
Title II of the National Prohibition Act, 
as at any time amended and supplemented; 

“And if the said principal] shall further 
pay all taxes, assessments and. penalties, 
payable by the said pringipal under the 
National Prohibition Act as amended and 
»supplemented, and other Internal Revenue 
Laws, and all other lawful debts, obliza- 
tions, and undertakings which may be or 
become owing to the United States, on ac- 
count of the manufacture, use or disposi- 
tion of any intoxicating liquors, manufac- 
tured by, issued to, received or possessed 
by him under said permit or permtis, or 
permits supplementary thereto, or any 
modifications, extensions or renewals 
thereof; 

“Then this obligation shall be void, other- 
wise to remain in full force and effect.” 
eo. The amount claimed for taxes and pen- 
alty is $1,350, and for marshal’s costs the 
sum of $1,935.22. 

It appears that the premises of the Na- 
tional Products Company were raided by 
prohibition officers on May 23, 1924, and 
that upon the sudden appearance of one 
of the officers in the racking room of the 
brewery one of the defendants and several 
employes were found to be engaged in 
» rapidly emptying a large number of half- 
barrels of beer into a drain. 

It also appears that about the same time 
a Ford truck load containing ten half-bar- 
rels of beer was seized while coming from 
the plant of the National Products Com- 
opany and that the man driving the truck 
jumped and ran. Evidence of criminal 
prosecution against the partners compos- 
ing the National Products Company which 
resulted in conviction was also introduced. 

Contentions of Defense. 

It is urged in defense that the govern- 
ment failed to prove that intoxicating 
liquors were manufactured or sold contrary 
to section 35 of the National Prohibition 
Act; that the taxes and penalties sought 
to be recovered in this case were not as- 
‘sessed prior to the commencement of suit; 
that if the taxes can be assessed in this 
action the penalty cannot be imposed for 
non-payment because, not having thereto- 
fore been assessed, defendants cannot be 
penalized for not making payment; and 
that the item for marshal’s costs is not 
included within the provisions of the bond, 
has not been properly taxed as costs, and 
that there is no provision in law permit- 
ting the taxation of this item as costs. 

‘While it is true there was no direct 
evidence of the alcoholic content of the 
quid which it was proved was being 
hastily disposed of at the time of the 
appearance of the prohibition officer, there 
Was testimony that the liquor which was 
then being disposed of and _ transported 
was beer. It is not necessary in a pro- 
ceeding of this kind to produce proof that 
the liquor was subjected to chemical 
analysis and found to contain one-half of 
one per cent or more of alcohol by volume. 

The court judicially recognizes certain 
liquors as intoxicating. For collection of 


. , cases see Thorpe on Prohibition and In- 


Sdustrial Liquor, Section 1174. 
"In the opinion of the court the evidence 
was sufficient to establish the fact that 
thie-National Products Company was then 
engaged in the manufacture and transpor- 
tation of intoxicating liquor contrary to 
the provisions of the National Prohibition 
Act. 

Under the authority of King vs. United 
States, 99 U. S. 229 and Millos vs: Dun- 
bar, 1 F 2d 722, it is not essential that 
there be an assessment of taxes and penal- 
ties prior to the institution of suit upon 
the bond in question. No authority is 
cited by defendants which tends to a con- 
trary conclusion. 

‘ Marshal’s Fees Excepted. 

‘© Ttis the judgment of the court that that 

portion of plaintiff’s claim which seeks re- 
covery under the terms of the bond for 
‘the costs incurred by the marshal in the 
destruction of the liquor seized on its prem- 
ises cannot be sustained. It is the claim 
of the plaintiff this item may be recovered 
under that portion of the bond reading 
as follows: 

“And shall pay * * * all other law- 
ful debts, obligations * * * which may 
be, or become owing to the United States 

upon account of the manufacture, use, 
*.* * * of any intoxicating liquor man- 
ufactured by, issued to, received, or pos- 
“sessed by him under said permits * * *,” 
_ It-is argued that the United States Gov- 
ernment should not be required to bear 
acthe financial loss incurred by reason of 
violation of law. 

It appears from the file that these costs 

were taxed by the clerk of the United 
| States District Court in which libel pro- 
» ceedings were pending against 340 barrels 
of beer, more or less, seized from defend- 
ants’ place of business. They were taxed 
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Electric Switch Patents Held Valid 
And Infringed by Competing Device 


Judgment Awarded to Electrical Engineering Co. 
In Suit Against Champion Switch Co. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS EQUIPMENT Co. V. 
CHAMPION Switcu Co., District Court, 
WESTERN District, New YorK. 

Patents No. 1216131 to Gotts and No. 
1615116 to Jacobs, covering a disconnect- 
ing electrical switch type for high-voltage 
circuits, held valid and infringed by struc- 
ture of defendant in the case of Electrical 
Engineering Company v. the Champion 
Switch Company, in the District Court, 
Western District, New York. 

The full text of the opinion follows:, 

Brown, Boettcher and Dienner (John A. 
Dienner and Charles A. Brown, of counsel), 
Chicago, Ill., and Parker and Procknow, 
Buffalo, N. Y., of counsel, for plaintiff. 
William S. Hodges, Washington, D. C., 
and Strausel, Coray and Tubbs, Buffalo, 
N. ¥., of counsel, for defendant. Hazel, 
District Judge. 

We are concerned herein with the al- 
leged infringement by defendant of two 
letters patent, each for an electrical switch 
for high voltage circuits—one issued to 
F. E. Getts, No. 1216161, January 19, 1917, 
and another, an improvement of the for- 
mer, to E. H. Jacobs, No. 1515116, granted 
November 11, 1924. 

The object of Getts was to make a 
switch structure of! the so-called discon- 
necting type, in which a maximum of con- 
tact was obtained between the fixed lugs 
and the switch blade or blades; while 
Jacobs designed (1) an improvement in the 
spring pressure of the blades, and (2) a 
novel form of lock mechanism. 

The switches of the Getts and Jacobs 
patents have two parallel blades in a so- 
ealled floating relation to the terminal. 
They are intended for transmitting over 
the circuit a current of high voltage and 
in their operation large areas of contact 
are required to avoid high resistance which 
would cause heating and increased re- 
sistance or the possible destruction of the 
switch. 

In prior switches used, for example, in 
electrical lighting, contacts between the 
blades and the terminals were limited; but 
in switches for transmission of high volt- 
age, the evidence shows that large areas 
of contact were essential to carry the cur- 
rent flow when desired, and to prevent 
throwing the switches open upon short- 
circuiting the current because of the mag- 
netic effect of the bars and to prevent 
heating which caused high resistance of 
the contacts. 


The specification of the Getts patent re- 
lating to prior switches says: 

“Switches for opening and closing elec- 
trical circuits carrying large quantities of 
current have been subject to the general 
defect of employing only a part of the 
material in conducting currents. This is 
due to a number of defects of the switches 
as normally constructed. It has been cus- 
tomary in the prior art to wedge the 
switch blade between two spring fingers 
in order to form contact between the sta- 
tionary terminals and the _ blade. The 
wedging has been found necessary in or- 
der to maintain the fingers in contact with 
the blade, but the very action of wedging 
drives the fingers apart so that imperfect 
contact is obtained. In general, only a 
small part of the surface of the blade is 
held in contact with the spring fingers. 
This is especially difficult to overcome in 
large sizes and current-carrying capaci- 
ties of switches.”’ 

To improve switches for opening and 
closing electric currents, the patentee pro- 
vided parallel blades with space between 
them which were self-aligning with rela- 
tion to the lugs and enabled the blades to 
freely adjust themselves to the side of the 
lugs so as to obtain a maximum of sur- 
face contact. By this adaptation of im- 
parting a free movement of the blades, 
they accommodated themscives to the ter- 
minals regardless of the magnetic effect, 
and he eliminated distortion of the blades 
to which the split contact type of switch 
was subject when ‘the switch carried a 
current of high voltage. 

It will be noticed on examination of the 
specification descriptive of his accomplish- 
ment, that the patentee obtained a resil- 
iency or yielding of the long blades which 
imported contact with the stud rather 
than by the short jaws of prior structures. 
The blades were bolted or pivoted at one 
end of the fixed lugs and spring washers 
at that point were provided to maintain 
a spring pressure of the blades against 
the lugs. 

They were also bolted (Fig. 8 drawings) 
and provided with spring washers (Figs. 
9 and 10) at the outer ends which have a 
handle arrangement or tongue to space 
the blades, the tongué having pins for con- 
necting the handle with the blades; the 
pins, however, being arranged in holes 
slightly larger than the pins to afford free 
lateral movement at the ends of the blades. 

The specified spring pressure arrange- 
ment imparted to the disconnecting switch 
a desired increase contact between the sur- 
face—a new and novel feature. All the 
claims are involved, but it will suffice to 
set forth the first and eighth, which are 
typical of the others: 

“1. In combination a pair of stationary 
switch terminals, a pair of separate® mov- 
ing swWitch blades, spring means at a plu- 
rality of points on said switch blades for 


upon the request of the United States Dis- 
trict Attorney apparently without notice 
to the co-partners composing the National 
Products Company. e 

The principal item of such costs is 
the expense of watchman from May 24, 
1924, to November 5, 1924, amounting to 
$1,914.66. A careful search reveals no 
statute or rule of court which authorizes 
the taxation of such items as costs. 

Is Covered By Bond. 

It may well be doubted whether, under 
the rules of strict construction applied to 
indemnity bonds (See O’Kane vs. Lederer, 
4 F. 2d. 418) these costs, even if legally 
taxed against. the defendant co-partners, 
are within the scope of the condition of 
the bond. However, the court is satisfied 
that these costs could not become a debt 
or obligation of the principal in the bond 
in question until the court in which the 
proceedings were had was given an oppor- 
tunity to pass upon the necessity for 
and reasonableness of the expense in- 
curred. 

This seems to be the rule applied in 
admiralty proceedings. (See The Free 
Trader, 1 Brown, Adm. 72; The Captain 
John, 41 F. 147; The Perseverance, 22 F 
462. In the absence of a statute or rule 
of court to the contrary, there would seem 
to be excellent reason that that rule should 
be applied to cases of this character. 

Judgment will therefore be entered in 
favor of the plaintiff against the defendants 
in the sum of $1,350, with costs, 

FRED M. RAYNARD, 
District Judge. 
August 26, 1926. 


pressing said blades against said terminals, 
and spacing means secured to said switch 
blades, said spacing means allowing free 
lateral movement of said blades between 
the outer ends thereof. 

“8. In combination a pair of stationary 
switch terminals, a pair of floating blades 
for connecting said switch terminals, 
spring means for retaining said floating 
blades against the sides of said switch 
terminals, a handle for moving said blades 
into and out of contact with said terminals 
and spacing means between said blades 
for allowing a full floating action of said 
blades.” 

The validity of the Getts patent is chal- 
lenged on the ground that the arrange- 
ment was old. Reference is made to pub- 
lications and catalogs and patents to Her- 
rick, No. 504528; Badeau, No. 6055067; and 
Wright, No. 696118, in support thereof; and 
defendant also denies that in its switch 
the blades are arranged to impart a lat- 
eral movement to contact the terminal. 

But I find that neither of these defenses 
are sustained by the-evidence. It is found 
that defendant's switch (Model ex. in evi- 
dence) corresponds to the Getts claims in 
controversy. 

In its construction the floating blade is 
included together with the same method 
of pressing the blades against the lugs or 
terminals and fastening them _ thereto. 
There are spacing means at the outer end 
of the blades, and a spacer lock which is 
not as thick as the terminal; and the bolts 
used for fastening the spacer are slightly 
loose, so that a sidewise movement of the 
blades is secured at their ends when the 
switch is opened or closed. 

Defendant’s experts testified 
ends of the blades, in defendant's struc- 
ture, were positively confined and that 
freedom at their ends is nonexistent. But 
I do not accept this view, and find support 
in this d@termination in.the evidence of 
Jacobs and Renke. ‘Both agree that defend- 
ant’s blades were not rigidly fastened along 
their free ends and that there existed a 
slight space which is sufficient to permit 
a slight movement when the switch is op- 
erated. 

Nothng is,contained in the 
art of an anticipatory nature. True 
enough, it is shown that Getts was not 
the first to produce a double-blade switch, 
but he does not claim to have done so. 

In the Herrick structure the handle at 
the end of the blades brings the free ends 
out of engagement with the lug, and it 
does not attain a result similar to the 
patents in suit, since the rivets hold the 
blades firmly against the end of the handle, 
with the result that, in operation, the 
springs in the blades have a téndency to 
distort the blades—something that Getts 
avoided by his invention. 

In the Wright & O'Neil patent the spring 
means do not permit a sidewise movement 
of the blades. No such claim is made. 
The spring action of this patent was ut- 
terly unable to function as the spring ac- 
tion of the patentee herein: 

Badeau describes a spacer fixed between 
the blades extending nearly the whole 
length. It was of the same thickness as 
the terminals which are firmly riveted in 
position. It is quite obvious that no float- 
ing of the blades was possible by such an 
arrangément; and, moreover, no locking 
could be applied to it. The principle of the 
patentee was radically different, since he 
provided a slight play at the ends to im- 
part spring action when current was trans- 
mitted. , 


The Jacobs patent, as stated at the be- 
ginning, is based upon the Getts patent 
and embodies an improvement of it. Its 
essential features comprise improvements 
for locking the switch, and for attaining 
a uniform spring pressure upon the blades 
throughout their contacting area. He dis- 
pensed with bolts through the blades at 
the point where contact is made with the 
terminal, and substituted a spring clip, 
which he attached on the outer side of the 
terminal and outside of the blades, but 
which pressed the blades “along the cen- 
tral area of their contact with the contact 
of the switch.” 


The patent has 39 claims, 27 of which 
are in suit, namely, 1, 2, 3-7 and 16 to 38, 
inclusive, all of which are involved, some 
relating to the locking means, and others 
to means adapted for pressing the parellel 
blades against the terminal, and still others 
to combinations of these separate features. 
It will suffice to set forth one claim of each 
of the various, classes mentioned: 


“16. In combination, rigid terminals and 
flexible switch blades, said blades being 
positioned to be held towards each other 
and against the outer sides of said termi- 
nals by the magnetic field of the current, 
and locking means positioned between the 


that the 


cited prior 


outer ends of the blades outside the effect | 


of the magnetic field and adapted to be 
moved into closer engagement by mechani- 
cal separation of the terminals under the 
forces generated by the magnetic field of 
the current. 


“35. In a switch, a free switch contact, 
a pair of blades adapted to have contact 
with the outer surfaces of said switch con- 
tact, means for yieldingly pressing the 
blades against the sides of the contact, 
said means comprising a yoke lying out- 
side of each blade and extending across 
the contact and bolts and passing through 
both blades outside the area of engage- 
ment of blades and contact and taking up 
the reaction of the yokes against the 
blades. 


“36. In combination, a pair of flat sided 
switch terminals comprising a hinge termi- 
nal and a contact finger terminal, a pair 
of blades lying outside of suid terminals, 
mechanical means for pressing the blades 
against the sides of the terminals, said 
blades being adapted to be pressed towards 
each other and against the sides of the 
terminals by the magnetic forces of cur- 
rent flowing through the blades, the ends 
of the blades extending out beyond the 
contact terminal and being free of current 
flow, a locking device lying loosely be- 
tween said ends and being adapted to en- 
gage a shoulder on the adjacent edge of 
the contact terminal, the magnetic forces 
tending to spread the terminals also tend- 
ing to force the lock and shoulder more 
firmly into engagement.”’ 

The claims are not limited to any form 
of lock switch of low voltage. It is stated 
in the description, and the proofs show, 
that the Jacobs invention is- particularly 
valuable in the floating blade type of dis- 
connecting switches. A uniform § spring 
pressure is maintained, in the Jacobs de- 
vice, throughout the entire contact area 
without slotting the terminal. 

In his adaptation spring clips with 
washers underneath them are bolted on 
the outside of the free terminal and on 
the outer surfaces of the blades. The com- 
binations of the various claims, in my 
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Permits 


Suit Is Remanded 
To State Courts 
Under Jones Law 


———— 

Federal Tribunal Rules That 
Employers’ Liabilities Pro- 
visions Are Now Part of 
Merchant Marine Act. 


Frank B. Gosse v. PAN AMERICAN PETRO- 
LEUM & TRANSPORT Co., District Court, 
EasTerN District, NEw York, No. 2847. 
A motion to remand to a state court an 

action brought therein under Section 33 

of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, was 

granted by the District Court, Eastern 

District of New York, in this case and the 

jurisdiction of Federal and State courts is 

concurrent in this class of cases. 

The full text of the case follows: 

Silas B. Axtell, attorney for plaintiff. 
Hayes & Palmer, attorneys for defendant. 
Campbell, D. J. 

This is an action brought under section 
33 of the Jones act, in the Supreme Court, 
Richmond County, which the defendant 
has attempted to remove into this court 
under section 29 of the Judicial Code. 

Section 33 of the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1920, commonly called the Jones Act, 
41 Stat. L. 1007, which amends section 20 
of the Act of March 4, 1915, reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 33. (Personal injuries—damages 
—death—personal representatives’ juris- 
diction in actions—Sec. 20 of the Act of 
March 4, 1915, amended). That section 20 
of such Act of March 4, 1915, be, and is, 
amended to read as follows: 

“*Sec, 20. That any seaman who shall 
suffer personal injury in the course of his 
employment may, at his election, maintain 
an action for damages at law, with the 
right of trial by jury and in such action 
all statutes of the United States megfying 
or extending the common law right or 
remedy in cases of personal injury to rail- 
way employes shall apply; and in case of 
the death of any seaman as a result of 
any such personal injury the personal 
representative of such seaman may main- 
tain an action for damages at law with 
the right of trial by jury, and in such 
action all statutes of the United. States 
conferring or regulating the right of ac- 
tion for death in the case of railway em- 
ployes shall be applicable. Jurisdiction in 
such actions shall be under the court of 
the district in which the defendant em- 
ployer resides or in which his principal 
office is located.’” 

Section 6 of “An act relating to the 
liability of common carriers by railroad 
to their employes in certain cases,” Act 
of April 22, 1908, Ch. 149, 35 Stat. L. 66, 
as amended by Act of April 5, 1910, Ch. 
143, 36 Stat. L. 294, reads as follows: 

“Sec. 6. (Limitation of actions—concur- 
rent jurisdiction of State and Federal 
courts—removal). That no action § shall 
be maintained under this act unless com- 
menced within two years from the day the 
cause of action accrued. 

“Under this act an action may be 
brought in a circuit court of the United 
States, in the district of the residence of 
the defendant, or in which the cause of 
action arose, or in which the defendant 
shall be doing business at the time of 
commencing such action. The jurisdiction 
of the courts of the United States under 
this act shall be concurrent with that of 
the courts of the several States, and no 
case arising under this act and brought 
in any State court of competent jurisdic- 
tion shall be removed to any court of the 
United States.” 

Regardless of any decisions of this 
court previously made, it now seems to be 
settled that Section 6 of the Employers’ 
Liability Act is incorporated in the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, and that no action 
brought in a State court of competent 
jurisdiction, arising under that section of 
the Merchant Marine Act, shall be re- 
moved in any Federal court, and that the 
provisions of said Section 33, that juris- 
diction ‘‘shall be under the court of the 
district in which the defendant employer 
resides or in which his principal office is 
located,’’ was not intended to affect the 
general jurisdiction of the Federal courts, 
but only to prescribe the venue of actions 
brought in them under the Act. (Engel v. 
Davenport, et al., U. S. Supreme Court, 
opinion by Mr. Justice Sanford, April 12, 
1926). 

In which case, at page 4 of his opinion, 
Mr. Justice Sanford says: 

“And the jurisdiction of the State courts 
to enforce the new common law right 
made a part of the maritime law, is neces- 
sarily affirmed by the provision contained 
in Section 6 of the Employers’ Liability 
Act plainly, we think, incorporated in the 
Merchant Marine Act by the generic refer- 
ence—that jurisdiction of the. Federal 
courts under the Act shall be concurrent 
with, that of the courts of the several 
States, and no case arising thereunder 
when brought in any State court of com- 
petent jurisdiction shall be removed to 
any Federal court. 

“Nor is the jurisdiction in suits under 
Section 33 of the Merchant Marine Act 
limited to the Federal courts—as has been 
sometimes held in the District Courts— 
by its provision that jurisdiction ‘shall be 
under the court of the district’ in which 
the employer resides or his principal office 
is located. This, as was held in the Pan- 
ama Railroad case, p. 885, was not in- 
tended to affect the general jurisdiction 
of the Federal courts, but only to prescribe 
the venue of actions brought in them un- 
der the Act.” / | 

On the authority of that decision, the 
motion is granted and an order remanding 
the above entitled action to the Supreme 
Court, Richmond County, will be made. 

August 27, 1926. 
opinion, are new and novel and a step 
forward has been made in switches of the 
type with which we are herein concerned. 
The utility of the patented structure is 
shown by the fact that it has largely sup- 
planted other high-voltage switches, due 
to overcoming the objections in the prior 
devices. 

Defendant contends that the claims re- 
lating to the switch lock were anticipated 
by the completion of a similar looking 
mechanism by employes of plaintiff, prior 
to the Jacobs application for the patent in 
suit. It is not, however, satisfactorily 
shown that any prior lock adaptable to 
switches was completed or operated in 
January or February, 1917. The burden 
rests upon defendant to show, not only 
that the asserted prior structure was com- 
pleted, but that it actually worked and 
was capable of producing the result ac- 
complished by Jacobs. ‘This it has not 
done. The evidence upon this point ‘was 
in the nature of a mere experiment and 
the work on the device was abandoned. 
Coffin vs. Ogden, 85 U. 8S. 120. 

As to infringement: Defendant's struc- 
ture (Exhibit A) is a parallel spaced blade 
type of switch, having free ends enabling 
the blades, in operation, to slightly bend 
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Court Grants Receiver for Railway 


On Evidence of Fraud by Officials 


Prima Facie Case Is Seen of Attempt to “Freeze 


Out” Minority Stockholder. 


JAMES L. MINNIS vy. GEORGE WIEGAND ET AL., 
District Court, Eastern District, MIs- 
sOURI, Eq. 7497. 

Application for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver for a corporation, upon complaint of 
a minority stockholder that its directors 
were conducting its affairs so as to freeze 
out the complainant, was granted in this 
case. 


Judge Paris delivered the 
full text of which follows: 


Some time ago there was presented to 
the court in this case a motion for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver. This motion is, of 
course, ancillary to a bill in equity for an 
accounting, and for other relief. 


opinion, the 


It is, of course, fundamental that there 
is no such thing in law, or equity, as a sim- 
ple receivership case. The matter of the 
appointment of a receiver is always, and 
must of necessity always be, a wholly an- 
cillary matter to some complaint wherein 
the merits of some justiciable matter are 
involved. 

Exorbitant Salaries Charged. 

Complaint is made in the bill, and in 
the application for a receiver, that the di- 
rectors, or a majority of them, and which 
directors are the defendants herein, have 
dominated, controlled and exploited the 
company in which defendants are directors, 
and in which company plaintiff owns 43 
per cent of the stock; that these directors 
have illegally voted themselves exorbitant 
salaries; that they have’ mismanaged th¢ 
company; that they have illegally main- 
tained a large and unnecessary undivided 
surplus; that they have paid out large 
sums not reflected by the books or vouch- 
ers kept; that they have, by mismanage- 
ment and subterfuge, reduced the earnings 
of the company; that they have intention- 
ally mismanaged the company and mini- 
mized the value of the property; that they 
have failed to carry full insurance thereon, 
and have, by reason of controlling 57 per 
cent of the capital stock, been able to con- 
vert the corporation into a mere family 
affair, all with the obvious and expressed 
purpose of freezing out the complainant, 
to express the matter in the vernacular, 
and to use the language of counsel. 


The salaries paid to the officers, and of 
which complaint is made, are as follows: 


To George Wiegand, president and gen- 
eral manager, $15,000 per year; Porter Wie- 
gand, superintendent, $8,400 per year; 
George G. Wiegand, assistant general man- 
ager, $7,200 per year, and James J. Wie- 
gand, sales manager, $5,400 per year, plus 
certain commissions on sales, which com- 
missions are shown, by the affidavits and 
by concessions made in the case, to amount 
in addition to the annual salary, to a very 
great sum. 


The three last-named persons are all sons 
of the first-mentioned, who is the president 
and general manager, as already said, and 
their ages range from 34 years to 38 years, 
approximately. 

Pay Raised In 1918. 

George Wiegand has been president of 
this company for 18 years. When he be- 
came such, in 1908, his salary was $4,500 
per year, and the earnings divided for that 
year were $60,370.83. In 1918 the net earn- 
ings were $168,582.70, and the salary of the 
president and general manager was fixed 
at $15,000 in that year. 

Complainant became the owner of the 43 
per cent of shares now held by him, in 
November, 1919, by purchase from one 
Charles Wiegand, a brother of George 
Wiegand, the defendant, who, was as it is 
alleged, compelled to sell because of a 
threat to pass a dividend for that year, and 
thus: freeze out the said Charles, whose 
only means consisted of the stock now held 
by complainant, although there was de- 
elared in the year of such purchase a 
dividend of $109,276.72. 

Since 1919, and therefore, since complain- 
ant became a stockholder, the dividends 
have markedly decreased, in geometrical 
proportion to the friction developed be- 
tween the parties hereto. For example, in 
1920, such dividend was $101,080.15; in 
1921, $58,144.97; in 1922, $39,638.98; in 1923, 
$35,568.30; in 1924, $20,478.94; and in 1925, 
$4,664.63, of which latter, however, but 
$1,042.81 came from profit on operations. 
In other words, the gains from interest on 
bonds and on bank deposits, in the year 
1925, amounted to $5,490.79, and since the 
dividend paid that year was only $4,664.63, 
there was an actual loss on operations of 
the plant in the sum of about $800. 

While dividends, since 1918, have been 
decreasing, salaries and expenses have been 


increasing. Obviously, if the showing now | 


made reflects the truth, the defendants 
have been running the business as a family 
affair since 1920, without any regards for 
the rights of the complainant as a minor- 
ity stockholder. 

The charge is made, but vigorously de- 
nied, that defendants have averred their 
intention to freez out the complainant. In 
the light of the plain concrete results, as 


| Shown by admission of facts, credence must 


incline in favor of the truth of the asser- 
tion of complainant. He makes oath, as do 
others (or another), that defendants stated 


until their inner surfaces are flat against 
the terminal. There is a very slight space 
between the blades and the spacing block, 
which enables the blades to yield the slight 
amount required. 

The claims of both the Getts and Jacobs 
patents are plainly readable upon defend- 
ant’s structure. In its adaptation defend- 
ant embodies plaintiff's lock mechanism 
together with the plan for obtaining the 
desired pressure on the central portion of 
the contact. 

Not only are the claims relating to the 
lock mechanism infringed,, but also the 
claims embodying the combination of the 
lock with the floating blades feature and 
spring tension for maintaining the blades 
in contact with the stationary terminal. 
The spring and bar means for maintaining 
contact with the terminal are Somewhat 
different in defendant's structure. 

In place of spring washers, shown in 
plaintiff's structure, defendant uses a flat 
spring on both sides of the blades. This 
adaptation, however, is the equivalent of 
plaintiff's adaptation by which its floating 
blade performs its function. 

In view of the advance made in the art 
by both Getts and Jacobs, the claims for 
the broad invention do not require a nar- 
row construction, and plaintiff is entitled 
to a fair range of equivalents. It is unnec- 
essary to analyze the numerous claims of 
the Jacobs patent. Each contains a fea- 
ture of novelty in relation to the invention, 
and all are found in defendant's structure. 

A decree may be entered with costs, 
holding the Getts patent and the Jacobs 
patent valid and the claims infringed by 
the structure of the defendant. 


it as their intention to freeze him out and 
reduce him to penury. 

The fixed assets have been reduced since 
1920 by almost $100,000, and the profits on 
operation by almost a like sum: in other 
words from some $96,000 in 1920, to a posi- 
tive loss on such operations in 1925. 

If, in fact, there ‘exists a purpose to 
freeze out the complainant, and if the con- 
crete results conclusively show that he is 
in fact being frozen out, then a strong 
inference of fraud arises, likewise, a 
strong inference touching the truth of com- 
plainant’s allegation that defendants have 
averred on numerous occasions their in- 
tention to freez him out. 


Rebuttal Is Possible. 


This inference, of course, can be rebutted 
by a showing that these conditions are 
beyond the control of the defendants;:that 
they have happened in spite of defendants’ 
honest, capable and energetic efforts to 
forestall them. It is clear to me, how- 
ever, that things could have been done to 
forestall the existing condition, which 
have not been done. Alleged insurmount- 
able conditions, which are said to have 
been met in lean years, could have been 
ameliorated by reduction in salaries, to 
meet the thrust of adverse business con- 
ditions. 

The salary of the president and that of 
the superintendent (which, in the former 
case, is greater than that of the Chief 
Justice of the United States, and in the 
latter case but $100 less than the Senior 
Judge of this Circuit, and after a judicial 
service of almost as many years as the 
superintendent has lived), could have been 
scaled down to meet adversity, at least 
half way. 

In the light of the affidavits of Douglass, 
the accountant; the evasive and blind au- 
dits offered in evidence, and the hostile 
attitude of the bookkeeper, Schroeder, 
there arises a strong inference that the 
books kept do not reflect the true condi- 
tion of the business. Confessedly, it is 
hard to place a finger on any one thing, 
and say with legal assurance that this 
particular thing constitutes such fraud, 
or such denial of justice, as will warrant 
a court of equity in appointing a_ re- 
ceiver. 

I am mindful of the rule that a court 
should act, in evicting an owner of prop- 
erty, or, it may be, a part owner, as here, 
by appointing a receiver ‘‘only to prevent 
irreparable injury or to prevent justice 
from being defeated.” 

Of course, justice will inevitably be de- 
feated by a fraud on complaint by which 
his holdings are made worthless as pro- 
ducers of income. I can conceive of no 
fraud greater than the studied purpose to 
freeze out minority stockholders, while the 
majority stockholders are held in place 
and allowed to fatten on swollen salaries, 
and to so manage the business as to de- 
stroy its worth as a producer of income. 

Prima Facie Case Seen. 

So, I think the case of Price v. Bankers 
Trust Company, 178 S. W. 745, is not in 
point, but rather does the case of Ashton 
v. Penfield, 223 Mo., 391, approximate 
the situation at bar as made in the yrima 
facie case by the affidavits, the exi.dsits 
and the return of defendants. 

The motion to dismiss the bill 
overruled. It may be that there are mat- 
ters of surplusage therein; that certain 
relief is asked that complainant may not 
be entitled to, but on this I give no opinion. 
However, if all this be true, care can be 
taken of it in the final. decree. 

An order may be presented 
a receiver. Touching his’ identity, his 
compensation, his duties and his bond, 
counsel may make suggestions at their 
convenience, which will have the consid- 
eration of the court in an advisory way. 
Let an order be submitted accordingly. 

July 17, 1926. 


Accused Is Ordered 
To China for Trial 
By American Court 


as, 


will he 


appointing 


Decision Holds That Prisoner 
Is Legally Removable to 
Jurisdiction of Al- 
leged Crime. 


UNITED STATES v. WILLJAM ALDEN CHAP- 
MAN, District Court, WEsTERN DIsTRICT, 
WashH., No. 3862. 


On an application for an order of re- 
moval in this case, involving a charge of 
embezzlement, filed in the United States 
Court for China, the District Court in 
Washington held that it was removable. 

Judge Dietrich rendered the opinion, the 
full text of which follows: 

Thomas P. Revelle, United States Dis- 
trict Attorney and C. T. McKinney, As- 
sistant United States District Attorney, at- 
torneys for plaintiff. Hugh M. Caldwell, 
attorney for defendant. 

On July 24, 1926, the United States Dis- 
trict Attorney for China, filed, in the United 
States Court for China at Shanghai, an in- 
formation charging, substantially, in dif- 
ferent counts, that William Alden Chap- 
man, a citizen of the United States, while 
acting as Clerk of the United States Court 
for China, in the city of Shanghai, Republic 
of China, within the the jurisdiction of 
the United States Court for China, em- 
bezzled moneys of the United States of 
the aggregate value of $30,000 in Mexican 
currency, of the reasonable value of $135,- 
000 in lawful currency of the United States. 

Shortly thereafter, Chapman was found 
in this district, and upon appropriate pro- 
ceedings, was arrested and brought be- 
fore a United States commissioner of this 
court. Upon a hearing, the commissioner 
found that the laws of the United States 
had been violated as charged in the com- 
plaint or information, and that there was 
probable cause to believe that Chapman 
was guilty of the offense, and upon such 
finding and the failure of Chapman to 
give bond as required, he was committed 
to jail where he is now confined. 


Removal is Opposed. 


In due course the district attorney has 
presented an application for an order di- 
recting the removal of Chapman to China 
for trial, to which objection is made by 
the defendant that there is no authority 
in law for such an order. 

Sec. 1014, R. S., under which removals 
are ordinarily had, is in substance as fol- 
lows: 

“For any crime or offense against the 
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Infringements 


Validity 


Court Refuses Order — 
For Return of Films 


Holder of Negatives of Motion 
Picture Held to Have Basis 
For Claim. 


MoTION Picturps Topay, INC., Vv. ARROW 
Pictures CorPoraTION, District COouRm®, 
SouTHERN District, N. Y. 

The claim of the Empire Film Labora- 
tories to certain films was held by the 
court in this case to disclose a contested 
matter of right that was not obviously so 
insufficient as to be plainly a mere pre 
tense, and so the court disclaimed juris- 
diction to make an order requiring the 
return of the films to the receivers im 
equity. 

The full text of the decision follows: 

In equity. Motion upon rule requiring 
Empire Film Laboratories, Inc., to shéw 
cause why an order should not be made*di- 
recting it to return to the receivers cer 
tain negative motion picture films de- 
livered to it by the defendant. 

Memorandum: Thacher, D. J.:  Re- 
ceivers in equity have no greater rights, 
if indeed as great, to recover possession of 
property of the estate adversely held and 
claimed, than have receivers or trustees 
in bankruptcy. (Atwater v. Community 
Fuel Corp’n., 298 Fed. 455, 457.) If, there- 
fore, the claim of the Empire Laboratories 
is an adverse claim, not merely colorable, 
this court has no jurisdiction to determine 
the questions presented by this motion. 

Without expressing an opinion upon the 
merits of any of these questions, it must 
be said that. the claim of the Empire 
Laboratories discloses a contested matter 
of right which “is not so unsubstantial 
and obviously insufficient eithér in fact 
or law as to be plainly without color of 
merit and a mere pretense.” 

I am therefore constrained, under the 
most recent statement of the rule by the 
Suprme Court of the United States, to 
deny this motion without considering its 
merits. (Harrison v. Chamberlain, decided 
in the U. S. Supreme Court, May 3, 1926.) 

July 12, 1926. 





United States the offender may * * * be 
arrested and imprisoned * * * for trial be- 
fore such court of the United States as 
by law has cognizance of the offense. * * * 
And where any offender or witness is com- 
mitted in any district other than that 
where the offense is to be tried it shall be 
the duty of the judge of the district where 
such offender or witness is imprisoned 
seasonably to issue and for the marshal to 
execute a warrant for his removal to the 
district where the trial is to be had.” 

By an act approved June 30, 1906, (34 
Stat. 814) Congress granted the “United 
States Court for China,” prescribed its 
jurisdiction and _ provided for sessions 
thereof to be held at Shanghai and other 
points in China. Besides the judge, there 
are a district attorney, a marshal, and a 
clerk of said court, “with authority pos- 
sessed by the corresponding officers of the 
District Courts of the United States,” ete. 

I am inclined to think that the case 
falls within the spirit and intent, if not 
the last exact letter, of Sec. 1014, supra. 
The charge against the defendant is. un- 
doubtedly of an ‘offense against the 
United States.” The crime was committed 
by a citizen of the United States and 
within the territorial jurisdiction of the 
United States Court for China; and it is 
therefore cognizable by that court. 

So much seems to be conceded. We 
therefore have a case where the defendant 
has been properly arrsted and held for 
trial before a United States Court invested 
with the requisite power to try: him. 

Noting that Sec. 1014, supra, provides 
that where an offender is arrested in any 
district other than that where the offense 
is committed, he shall be removed to. the 
“district” where the trial is to be had, 
the defendant argues that nowhere. is 
China designated as a “district,” and that, 
therefore, there is no authority to remove 
him to China. 

But it is not thought that the term 
“district” is here used in a narrow, techni- 
eal sense as designating only the territory 
of a United States District Court. The 
section is generally recognized as authority 
for removals to Alaska, and to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. re 

“District’’ is to be understood as mean- 
ing the territorial jurisdiction of a United 
States Court, whatever may be the title 
of the court; in other words, when an 
offender has been properly committed for 
trial in a court of the United States, he 
may be removed to the territorial juris- 
diction of that court. 

With commendable zeal and industry 
counsel have reviewed the Federal statutes 
establishing courts ‘within all territory) to 
which the Government of ‘the United 
States extends, and stress is laid upon the 
fact that in Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
and the Canal Zone, as well as in the 
States, the courts of the United States 
are designated as ‘district courts,” 
whereas, in China and in the Philippines, 
they are not so designated. 

But while all are “district courts,”’ these 
tribunals are not parts. of the same sys- 
tem and are wanting in uniformity of or- 
ganization and jurisdiction. That fact 
lends weight to the view that the term 
“district” is used in a general or generic 
sense, and not as denoting a distinct 
species. 

The removal statute, supra, does not 
provide for removal to a “District Court,” 
but to the “district where the trial is.to 
be had,” that is, to the tenritory of the 
tribunal having judicial cognizence of the 
offense. China is such a territory and, is 
such a “district.” , 

The court there is closely related to gur 
judicial system, with procedure similar. to 
that of United States District Courts, with 
similar officers, and with appeals to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals and to the. Su- 
preme Court. That no special significance 
was attached to the term “district” is evi- 
denced by the fact that, while the judge 
is not’ so referred to, the attorney:;is 
designated as the “district” attorney. 

It is also argued that because in the 
case of the Philippines, where the courts 
are not termed “district courts,” special 
provision is made for removal, we are to 
infer that Congress. entertains the view 
that Sec. 1014, supra, is inapplicable,,to 
territory not expressly declared to be a 
“‘district.’”’ 

But on the other hand, in the case of 
the Canal Zone, where the court is called 
a “district court,” Congress also passed 
such a special removal statute. Legisia- 
tion of this character is sometimes enacted 
out of excess caution or, it may be, with- 
out consideration of the scope of an @X- 
isting general statute. s 

In the light of the considerations already 


discussed, the defendant's furtger contén> 


tion that under See. 730, R. S., U. S., thie 
court has jurisdiction of the off 


charged and that therefore removal is — 


needless, is thought to be without merit. 


a 


See also In Re Bellman 6 U. S. 75, 136; and | 


28 Op. Atty, Gen. 24, is 
August 26, 1926. 
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Postmasters 


Veterans- 


tules Attorneys 

~ Precluded From 
Presenting Claims 
Decision of Director of Vet- 


erans’ Bureau Based on 
Section 500 of World 
War Act. 


‘gt —__—_ 
* Brigadier General Frank T. Hines, di- 
rector of the Veterans’ Bureau ruled on 
September 10 that the Veterans’ Bureau 
is precluded from recognizing an attorney 
in the presentation of a claim before a 
Claims and Rating Board. 

“While it is true,”’ said General Hines’ 
decision, “that in certain instances it may 
be necessary and proper for a claimant 
to ‘be represented by some agent acting 
in a friendly capacity, it is believed that 
the claimant should have no difficulty in 
securing the services of one of the many 
agencies specifically mentioned in the act 
(World War Veteran's Act) and such other 
Organizations as have been approved by 
the director.” * 

The decision of Director Hines, it was 
stated, is based on section 500 of the World 
~War Veterans’ Act as amended. 

Full Text of Decision. 
» General Hines’ decision follows 
text: 

Questions presented: Whether attorneys 
May be recognized in the adjudication of 
claims before Claims and Rating Boards. 

Facts: An attorney in this case secured 
a written ‘statement from the claimant 
authorizing him to represent said claim- 
ant in all matters pertaining to hospitali- 
gation and compensation, and further auth- 
orizing him to secure from the bureau 
full information regarding the claimant's 
file, and specifically authorizing said at- 
tornéys to represent the claimant at all 
hearing before the Claims and-~ Rating 
Board. 

Comment: Section 500 of the World War 
Veterans’ Act, as amended, provides that 
no claim agent or attorney shall be recog- 
nized m the presentation or adjudication of 
a claim under Title II, III and IV of the 
act. Therefor, the appearance of an at- 
torney in the presentation of a claim be- 
fore the Claims and Rating Board comes 
Within the inhibition of the statute. There 
are certain organizations named in the 
statutes whose recognized representatives 
the bureau is authofized to recognize in the 
presentation and adjudication of claims as 
well as such other organizations as are ap- 
proved by the director. The statute does 
not contemplate the recognition of an at- 
terney except in connection with the pre- 
paration and execution of the necesasry 
papers in any application to the bureau 
and except in the event of legal proceed- 
ings under Section 19, Title I of the act, as 
amended, 

May Be Necessary At Times. 

While it is true that in certain instances 
it may be necessary and proper for a 
claimant to be represented by some agent 
in a friendly capacity, it is believed that 
the claimant should have no difficulty in 
Securing the services of one of the many 
agencies specifically mentioned in the act 

-—and such other organizations as have been 
approved by the director. 

Held: That the bureau is precluded from 

recognizing an attorney in the presentation 
eof a claim before a ClaimS and Rating 
Board, and therefore in the event that it is 
necessary for the claimant to be repre- 
sented before such a board he should avail 
himself of the organizations specifically 
named in the statute, or such other organi- 
zations as have been approved by the di- 
rector. (Opinion of Acting General Coun- 
Sel, Aug. 6, 1926, to the Director, P. F. 
68 VII.) 
. The foregoing decision is hereby promul- 
garded for observance by all officials and 
employees of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau. 


Postmasters Told 


To Delay Reports 
Of Short Delivery 


Shipments of Special Request 
Envelopes Likely to Be 
Completed Within 
Three Days. 


in full 


Postmasters in making reports of receipt 
of only a part of “wrapped package” 
Orders, are advised to wait three days 
after such short shipmentsucshipmentwG 
after such short receipts before they sub- 
mit reports of shortage to the Post Office 
Department, R. 8S. Regar, Third Assistant 
Postmaster General, has announced. The 
withholding of reports for this period of 
time, Mr. Regar explained, will prevent ir- 
regularities in the shipment of special re- 
quest envelopes. 

The new plan of reporting shipments 
will obviate the necessity of additional 
work on the part of the postmaster and 
the department, Mr. Regar said. 

Instruction to Postmasters. 

The full text of Mr. 
ment, in-the 
postmasters, 


Regar’s announce- 
form of new instructions to 
follows: 


port the receipt of only a portion of the 
envelopes due on a pending requisition, 
evidently in the belief that some irregu- 
larity has occurred in the dispatch of the 
order but without waiting a reasonable 
length of time for the arrival of the bal- 
ance of the order before reporting. 

These reports usually relate to small or- 
ders which are sent out in what are known 
as “wrapped packages,”’ 


as 








| Glen 


- 3 | tend period of three times ; 
Numerous letters are being received in | : hree times a 


the department from Postmasters who re- | each 


| Crest. 


distinguished | 


from the larger orders that are packed in | 


‘ox-board shipping containers. In 
tically every instance the remaining en- 
Welopes will be received within the follow- 

two days, causing unnecessary work on 
the part of the postmaster and the 


| As a matter of information, postmasters 
@fre advised that the occasional dividing of 

se shipments does not represent a de- 
‘Yay over the time heretofore required in 

filling of special-request envelope or- 
. ders. To the contrary, that part of the or- 
@er first received is an “advance’ ship- 
ment, which, prior to the dispatch of such 
envelopes by unregistered mail would, of 
fiecessity, been held in the United States 
stamped-envelope agency until the entire 
order was complete. 

Method of Shipment. 

Under the present methods, it is some- 
times advantageous to allow envelopes to 
gO ferward as certain portions of the order 
@re ready. In some instances, in cases of 


@ivided shipments, the part of the order 


os 


de- | 
partment when premature reports are sent. | 


prac- | 
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Contracts for Delivery of Rural 
Mail on Six Routes Are Authorized 


Post Office Department Also Announces Revision 


Of Schedules and M ileage andQOther Changes. 


Approval of 
tracts for the carrying of mails over rural 
routes located in Arkansas, Michigan, 
California, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and West 
Virginia have just been announced by the 
Post Office Department, which also made 
public 44 orders affecting changes on 
other routes, involving revision of sched- 
ules and discontinuances. 

The full text of the orders 

Established. 

Arkansas—47995: Ozark to Altus, seven 
miles and back, six times a week, with one 
additional trip a week one way only. Con- 
tract with J. M. Hopper, of Ozark, Ark., 
under section 1396, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, for temporary star route service 
front September 16, 1926, to June 30, 1927, 
at the rate of $360 per annum. 

California—96994: Northwestern to Wil- 
lits, 2.75 miles and back, six times a week. 
The postmaster at Northwestern, Calif., is 
authorized to employ temporary star route 
service, under section 1396, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, at not to exceed $313 per 
annum, from September 16, 1926. 

Michigan—37380: Bay City by Auburn 
to Midland, 19 miles and back, six times a 
week, with six’ round trips a week addi- 
tional between Bay City and Auburn (11 
miles), From September 27, 1926, to June 
30, 1927. Ray C. Rogers, of Midland, 
Mich., contractor, at $1,695 per annum. 

Nebraska—57999: Geneva to Fairmont, 
nine miles, six times a week, one way 
only. The postmaster at Geneva, Nebr., 
authorized to employ temporary star 
route service under section 1396, Postal 
Laws and Regulafions,, at $313 per an- 
num, from September 13, 1926. Carrier 
not required to transport other than first- 
class and newspaper mail. 

Oklahoma—53362: Gentry (Ark.) by Row 
to Sid, -6 miles and back, six times a 
week. From September 16, 1926, to June 
30, 1930. Samuel F. Porter, of Row, con- 
tractor, at $1,564 per annum. 

West Virginia—16671: Hany to Fergu- 
son, 3.5 miles and back, six times a week. 
From September 20, 1926, to June 30, 1929. 
Pat Fortner, of Hany, contractor, at 
$271.44 per annum. 


orders authorizing con- 


follow: 


is 


99 


Discontinued. 

Arkansas—47444: Ferndale to Mount 
Ida Church (n. 0.) From September 306, 
1926. (Superseded by R. D. No. 7, Little 
Rock, Ark.) 

Michigan—37991: Bay City to Midland. 
The contract of Arthur Florance for serv- 
ice on this route is terminated from Sep- 
tember 25, 1926. (Superseded by No. 
37380). 

Oklahoma—53167: 
September 15, 1926. (Superseded by No. 
53362). 53168: tow to Gentry (Ark.) 
From September 15, 1926. (Superseded by 
No. 53362). 

Discontinued—Rescinded. 

Louisiana—49143: Mason to Fort Ne- 
cessity. Order of July 27, 1926 (Bul. 
14141), discontinuing service on this route 
from August 16, 1926, is rescinded. 

Discontinued. 

Michigan—37986: Lakewood Club to 
Lakewood Club railrgad station (n. 0.) Au- 
thority for employment of temporary serv- 
ice on this route is terminated from Sep- 
tember 15, 1926. (Lakewood Club Post 
Office to be closed and patrons supplied 
by extension of rural route No. 2 from 
Twin Lake, Mich., effective September 16, 
1926). 

Missouri—45172: De Soto to 
Mines. From September 30, 1926. 
established route 3, De Soto). 

45280: Bonne Terre to Melzo. 
September 30, 1926. (R. D. 
route 3, De Soto, Mo.) 

Changed. 

Arkansas—47366: Taft to Mountain Top. 
Order of June 9, 1926 (Bul. 14101), to sup- 
ply Taft at the new site is further modi- 
fied so as to be no change in distance, in- 
stead of stating a decrease in distance of 
0.5 mile, effective July 1, 1926. 

47604: Una to LesHe. From September 
7, 1926, embrace and supply Starbee, in- 
creasing distance 0.06 mile. 

47209: Kingston to Eureka 
From September 20, 1926, embrace and 
supply Purdy between Kingston and 
Marble on trip from Eureka Springs only; 
no change in distance. 

47216: Huntsville to Purdy. From Sep- 
tember 20, 1926, end at Truth; decreasing 
distance six miles. 

Colorado—65216: Fondis to Elbert. From 
September 13, 1926, change line of travel 
on trip from Elbert only; increasing dis- 
tance two miles, equal to one mile 
back. 

Kentucky—29164: Trench to Webbville. 
From September 6, 1926, change and re- 
state service so as to be from Trench by 
Sansilk to Webbville, returning by San- 
silk and Burin, to Trench, carrier to travel 
from Trench over the South 3rushy and 
Lick Creek Roads, and return over Lick 
Creek and North Brushy Roads to Trench: 
no change in distance. 

29557: Watch to Corbin.. From Septem- 
ber 5, 1925, supply Wateh at tue site au- 
thorized February 5, 1926: increasing dis- 
tance 0.5 mile. , 

29622: Russell Springs to Roy. From 
September 16, 1926, increase service to six 
times a week. 

Michigan — 37184: 
Haven. From 


Sid to Row. From 


Valles 
(R. D. 


From 
established 


Springs. 


and 


South Manitou 
October T, 1926, ex- 
week service 
to December 31, 


to 


so as to be 
year. 


New Mexico—67221: 


from May 1 
Helweg to Cedar® 
(1) Restate original distance so as 
to be 10.6 miles instead of nine miles. (2) 
rom September 21, 1926, change and re- 
State service so as to be from Helweg by 
Sandia Park to Cedar Crest, i 
travel by way of Sedillo (n. 0.), 
distance 0.5 mile. 

Nebraska—57202: 
corner section 31 
16, 1926, increase 
week. 

North Carolina—18430: 
Southport. 
Laneville 
mile. 


omitting 
decreasing 


Potter 
(n. 0.) 
service 


to southeast 
From September 
to six times a 


‘ Wilmington to 
From September 13, 1926, omit 
(n. 0.), decreasing distance 0.4 


containing 


the invoice, recognized by the 
“even” : 


: shipping number, will be received 
in advance und in other cases the part of 
the order under the “lettered” shipping 
number will be the first to arrive. In 
either case the postmaster will recognize 
that additional envelopes are to follow. 

It is requested, therefore, that reports of 
the nonreceipt of a part of “wrapped 
package”’ orders be withheld three days 
before they are submitted to the depart- 
ment. The remainder of the order should 
be received before thg expiration of this 
period, unless there some specific ir- 
regularity to be adjusted before the ship- 
ment can be made. Postmasters will 
please be governed accordingly, 


is 


| 


Schedules. 

Arkansas—47995: Ozark to Altus: Leave 
Ozark daily except Sunday 7:30 a, m. Ar- 
rive Altus in 40 minutes. Leave Altus 
daily except Sunday 4:30 p. m. Arrize 
Ozark in 40 minutes. Leave Ozark Sun- 
day 12:30 p. m. Arrive Altus in 40 min- 
utes. Effective September 16, 1926. 

47146: Rea Valley (n. o.) to Flippin: 
Leave Rea Valley (n. 0.) Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday 15 minutes after ar- 
rival. Arrive Flippin in 1% hoyrs. Leave 
Flippin Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 
on receipt of mail from train due about 
1:13 p. m., but not later than 2:15 p. m. 
Arrive Rea Valley (n. o.) in 1% hours. 
Effective at once 

47191: Lurton to Jasper: Leave Lurton 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 8 a. m. 
Arrive Jasper by 11:45 a. m. Leave J 
per Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
p.m. Arrive Lurton by 3:30 p. m. 
tive at once. 

7216: Huntsville to Truth: Leave 
Huntsville daily except Sunday 7:30 a. m. 
Arrive Truth by 10:30 a. m. Leave Truth 
daily except Sunday 11:30 a. m. Arrive 
Huntsville by 2:30 p. m._ Effective Sep- 
tember 20, 1926. 

47336: . Lurton to Dover: Leave Lurton 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 12:15 
p. m. Arrive Dover by 4:15 p. m. Leave 
Dover Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 
7:45 a. m. Arrive Lurton by 11:45 a. m. 
Effective at once. 

47375: Beauchamp to Page 
g@¢ave Beauchamp daily except 
5:20 a. m. Arrive Page by 2 p. m. 
Page daily except Sunday on receipt of 
mail from train due about 2:26 p. m., but 
not later than 3 p. m. Arrive Beauchamp 
in 7 hours. Effective at once. 

Iowa—43178: Des Moines to Winterset: 
Leave Des Moines daily-except Sunday 
7:30 a. m. and 3 p. m. Arrive Winterset 
by 9 a. m. and 4:30 p.m. Leave Winterset 
daily except Sunday 9:15 a. m. and 5 p. m. 
Arrive Des Moines by 10:45 a. m. and 6:30 
p. m. Effective at once. 

Kansas—55140: Dover to Willard: Leave 
Dover daily except Sunday 11 a. m. Ar- 
rive Willard by 12:30 p. m” Leave Willard 
daily except Sunday on receipt of mail 
from train No. 11, but not later than 2:30 
p. m. Arrive Oover in 142 hours. Effec- 
tive at once. 

Kentucky—29622: Russell Springs to 
toy: Leave Russell Springs daily except 
Sunday 7 a. m. Arrive Roy by 9 a. m. 
Leave Roy ‘dlaily except Sunday on receipt 
of mail from Columbia, but not later than 
10 a. m. Arrive Russell Springs in two 
hours. Effective September 16, 1926. 

30010: Lexington to Lawrenceburg: 
Leave Lexington daily except Sunday 8:15 
a.m. Arrive Lawrenceburg by 9:30 a. m. 
Leave Lawrenceburg daily except Sunday. 
on receipt of mail from trains due about 
9:14 a. m.‘and 9:37 a. m., but not later 
than 10:15 a..m. Arrive Lexington in 1% 
hours. Effective at once. 

Louisia na—49203: 
Jonesville: 


Effee- 


(Okla.,): 
Sunday 
Leave 


9.9 
=o 


Ha@risonburg to 
Leave Harrisonburg Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday 9:30 a. m. Ar- 
rive Jonesville by 10:30 a. m. Leave 
Jonesville Tuesday, Thursday, and, Satur- 
day 8 a. m. Arrive Harrisonburg by 9 
a.m. Effective at once. 

49 : Fluker to Greensburg: Leave 
Flukes daily except Sunday 7 a. m. and 
1:30 p. m. Arrive Greensburg by 8 a. Mm. 
and 2:30 p. m. Leave Greensburg daily 
except Sunday 10:15 a. m. and 4:15 p. m. 
Arrive Fluker by 11:15 a.m. and 5:15 p.m. 
Effective ‘at once. 

49288: Doyle to Frost: 
daily except Sunday on receipt of mail 
from train due about 9:15 a. m., but not 
later than 9:30 a. m. Arrive Frost in 1% 
hours. Leave Frost daily except Sunday 
1l a. m. Arrive Doyle by 12:30 p. m. 
Effective at once. 

Michigan — 37184: 
Glen Haven: May 1 
Leave South Manitou 
day, and Friday 7:30 
Haven by 9:45 a. m. Leave Glen Haven 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 12 m. 
Arrive South Manitou by 2:15 p.m. Janu- 
ary 1 to April 30—Leave South Manitou 
Tuesday and Friday 7:30 a. m. Arrive 
Glen Haven by 9:45 a. m. , Leave Glen 
Haven Tuesday and Friday 1? m. Arrive 
South Manitou by 2:15 p. m._ Effective 
October 1, 1926. 

37380: Bay City to Midland: Leave Bay 
City daily except Sunday 2 p. m. Arrive 
Midland by 3:10 p. m. Leave Midland 
daily except Sunday 3:15 p. m. Arrive 
Bay City by 4:25 p. m. Leave Bay City 
daily except Sunday 6 m. Arrive Au- 
burn by 6:30 a. m. Leave Auburn daily 
except Sunday 6:35 a. m. Arrive Bay 
City by 7:05 m. Effective September 


27, 1926. 


Leave Doyle 


South Manitou 
to December 
Monday, Wednes-, 
a.m. Arrive Glen 


to 
31— 


a. 


a. 
27, 

Nebraska—57203: Potter to southeast 
corner section 31 (n. o.): When motor 
vehicle can be used—Leave Porter daily 
except Sunday on receipt of mail from 
train due about 8:10 a. m., but not later 
than 9:30 a. m. Arrive southeast corner 
section 31 (n. o.) in two hours. Leave 
southeast corner section 31 (n. 0.) daily 
except Sunday 30 minutes after arrival. 
Arrive Potter in two hours. When motor 
vehicle can not be used—Leave Potter 
daily except Sunday on receipt of mail 
from train due about 8:10 a. m., but not 
later than 9:30 a. m. Arrive southeast 
corner section 31 (n. o.) in six hours. 
Leave southeast corner section 31 (n. o.) 
daily except Sunday 30 minutes after ar- 
rival. Arrive Potter in six hours. Effee- 
tive September 16, 1926. ; 

New York—7994: Batavia to Buffalo: 
Leave Batavia daily except Sunday 6 a. m. 
and 3 p.m. Arrive Akron by 6:45 a. m. 
and 3:45 p. m. Leave Buffalo daily 
cept Sunday 3 p. m. Arrive Akron 
4:10 p. m. Effective at once. 

Pennsylvania—10644: Easton to Doyles- 
town: April 1 to November 30 — Leave 
Easton daily except Sunday 7 a. m. and 
2 p.m. Arrive Doylestown by 9 a. m. 
and 4 p. m. Leave Doylestown daily ex- 
cept Sunday 9:05 a. m. and 4:05 p. m. 
Arrive Easton by 11:05 a. m. and 6:05 
p. m. ecember 1 to March 31—Leave 
Kaston daily except Sunday 7 a. m. and 

Arrive Doylestown by 9:30 a. m. 


2 Pp. m. 

and 4:30 p. m. Leave Doylestown daily 
except Sunday 9:35 ua. m. and 4:35 p. m. 
Arrive Easton by 12:05 p. m. and 7:05 p. m. 
Effective vt once. 


€@X- 
by 


Dates of Closing Announced 
For 2 Summer Post Offices 


mn Aime 
Office Department has an- 
closing dates. of summer post 


The Post 
nounced the 


| offices at Grove Beach, Conn., and Birch 
' Island, Me., as follows: 


| 


| ber 30, 


Grove Beach, Conn.—To close Septem- 
i 1926. Mail to Clinton. 

3 Me.—To close September 
Mail to Brunswick, 


Birch 
ob, 1926. 


+ 30, 


| to 





Army 
Orders 


Three Post Offices 


Are Discontinued 


The. Post Offce Department has 
nounced the discontinuance of fourth-class 
post offices at Glen Moore, N. J., Sofia, 
New Mexico, and Zerbe, Pa. 

The full text of fe Department's orders 
follow: ¢ 
Dis¢ontinued—Fourth Class. - 

Jersey — *Glen More, Mercer 
County, 102772 and 103770. Effective Sep- 
tember 15, 1926. Mail to Hopewell. 

New Mexico—Sofia, Union County, rural 
route B, Grenville. Effective September 
1926. Mail to Grenville. 

Pennsylvania—Zerbe, Schuylkill County, 
10614. Effective September 15, 1926. Mail 
to Tremont. 

*Not money-order office. 


an- 


New 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The General of the 
United States, as head of the General 
Accounting Office, must approve of 
all expenditures by government agen- 
cies before such expenditures finally 
become closed transactions. Interpre- 
tation of the laws is necessary there- 
fore in many instances. The latest de- 
cisions with respect to expenditures 
made by the Compteoalicr General 
follow: 


A-15242 


Camptrolier 


(S). Contracts—final payments 
—advance decisions. The determination 
of the basis of final settlement under 
contracts involving disputed questions of 
law and fact should by direct settle- 
ment rather than by an advance decision. 

A-15325 (S)? Traveling 
Public Health Service. Tips to library 
stewards are personal expenses and not 
reimbursable from public funds. 3 Comp. 
Gen. 661; 4 id. 888. Tips to boot stewards 
are also personal expenses but when one 
steward acts both as boot and bath 
steward and the fee not unreasoable 
in amount for a bath steward, reimburse- 
ment will be authorized. Steamer chair— 
fee for, not in excess of amount pre- 
scribed by regulations, allowed. 

A-15437  (S). Personal 
chanics and other like 
recognized trade or craft, when needed 
temporarily for performance of a _ par- 
ticular job for which an appropriation is 
available and for which service qualified 
regular employes are not available, may be 
considered nonpersonal services and en- 
gaged by contract after due compliance 
with sections 3709 and 3744, Revised 
Statutes, upon either a lump sum or a 
time and expense basis. 6 Comp. Dec. 
314; 4 Comp .Gen. 900; 5 id. 231. 

A-15455 (S). Subsistence at headquar- 
ters—Prohibition agent. A prohibition 
agent is not entitled to reimbursement for 
subsistence at his actual duty station 
under orders purporting to give him a 
designated post of duty at another place 
where no regular duties were required to 
be performed. When a prohibition agent 
is transferred from one duty station to an- 
other he is not entitled to reimbursement 
of subsistence expenses incurred at\ the 
new station for any period after his ar- 
rival at the new statton. 

A-15465. Public buildings—Repuairs 
improvements — Consular Service The 
erection of a gateway to close the pas- 
sage between Government-owned property 
and adjoining property, the United States 
to bear one-half of the eost, is not an 
item of repair to the building but the 
expense thereof may be charged to the 
appropriation available for the mainte- 
nance of the property, it appearing that 
the gate is necessary properly to protect 
the property. 

A-15470. Destitute American 
Transportation. Where a special rate is 
fixed by a steamship company for the 
transportation of Asiatics, the rate allow- 
able for the transportation of a destitute 
American seaman is the, lowest rate for 
white passengers not in excess of two 
cents per mile, or of the rate fixed by the 
master of the vessel and the American 
consular officer at the port of departure. 
See 3 Comp. Gen. 819, and decision of 
August 7, 1926, A-15196. In no case is the 
steamship company entitled to more than 
the rate agreed upon between the master 
and the consular officer. 

A-13985 (S). Traveling expenses—Use of 
own automobile. Where it appears that 
the legal title of the automobile used by 
an employe of the Department of Agricul- 
ture for official travel in Ohio was in the 
employe’s brother in Washington but the 
employe had the beneficial use of the 
automobile continuously, payment at 
mileage rates for the official travel is lim- 
ited to seven cents per mile as fixed by 
statute and department regulations. 

A-15511 (S). Inks, glues, etc.—Purchase 
from Government Printing Office. When 
for use in District of Columbia, inks, glues 
and other supplies listed by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office must be purchased 
from that office notwithstanding the de- 
sire to purchase them in smaller containers 
than listed. 6 Comp. Gen. 87. 


Report Forms Stolen 
For Money Orders 


be 


expenses—tips— 


as 


is 


Me- 
a 


services. 


services in 


and 


Seamen— 


Postmasters Warned to Watch 
For Blanks Missing From 
Illinois Station. 


R. S. Regar, Third Assistant Postmaster 
Geenral, has announced that blank domes- 
tic money order forms printed for the 
use of the office of LaSalle Station No. 2, 
Illinois, have been reported stolen. The 
forms were numbered from 87546 to 87600. 
Mr. Regar has sent the following notice 
postmasters cautioning them against 
payment on the forms: 

On receipt of this notice the postmaster 
at every money-order office will carefully 
examine his records to ascertain whether 
any of the forms in question have already 
been paid at his office, and if the coupon 
of any such order is found in the paid files 
that fact should be reported immediately 
by letter to the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, Division of Money Orders. 

If any of the forms are presented, the 
postmaster should refuse payment, wire the 
post-office inspector in charge of his di- 
vision, and also the Third Assistant Post- 
master General. Similar action must be 
taken by him iffcase of the theft of forms 
from his office. 

To provide against payment of stolen 
orders each postmaster should conspicu- 


| ously pest warning notices where they can 


be readily consulted by the paying clerks. 
Failure to comply with the instructions is 
likely to result in personal loss to post- 
@aasters, 


Postal Service 


/ - Latest Government Documents 
and Publications 


OCUMENTS described in this column are obtainable at prices stated from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. Cc. 
Digests are printed so they can be cut out and pasted on the Standard Library- 
Index and File Cards, measuring 7.5 «7 meters by 12.5 centimetrs, approximately 
3 by 5 inches, used in the majority of the libraries in America,and filed for reference. 


likewlse given. 
the serial set 


Netice to Libraries: The Library of Congress 
Number enclosed in [ ] indicate an open card entry covering 
as a whole. Numbers enclosed in ( ) indicate the Congressional Library card 
printed for an EARLIER issue of the document and substantially correct and 
\usable for the reprint. Cards require about four weeks to prepare and print: 

those ordering cards from this list will cccasionally have to wait; the OUT 

j vheck has its usual significance. 

VENERAL DISEASE INFORMATION: ISSUED BY THE U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE FOR USE IN ITS COOPERATIVE WORK WITH THE STATE HEALTH 
DEPARTMENTS: VOLUME VI® NUMBER 7, JULY, 1926 (TREASURY DEPART- 
MENT): Subscription price, 50 cents per year; single issues, 5 cents-each. 23-26719. 

The Special Articles of the present issue are: Methods of treating Syphilis in 

Austria and Germany: Oklahoma Activities: Venereal disease reported in the Civilian 

population: Syphilis of Nervous System in Railroad Employes. 


card numbers are 


CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
IN EAST AFRICA: TREATY SERIES NUMBER 744: Issued by the Department of 
State. Price, 5 cents per copy. 26-26794, 

Signed at London, February 10, 1925; Ratification advised by the Senate, March 

15, 1926; Ratified by the President March 23, 1926; Ratified by Great Britain April 20, 

1926; Ratifications exchanged at London, July 8, 1926; Proclaimed July 12, 1926. 


AND GREAT BRITAIN: RIGTHS 





MARKETING AND COMPETITION IN THE SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES./ By F. 
A. M. Alfsen, Divffon of Regional Information, Bureau of Foreign and omestic 
Cammerce, Department of Commerce: Issued as TRADE INFORMATION / BULLE- 
TIN NUMBER 428: Ptice, 10 cents per copy. 

The Scandinavian countries—Denmark, Norway, and Sweden—rank among the 
most attractive sales markets in the world. Their combined population totals approxi- 
mately 12,000,000, and their annual imports exceed a billion dollars in value, of which 
about $125,000,000 worth is supplied by the United States. The high purchasing power 
of the Scandinavian people isya result of the marked economic and industrial improve- 
ment which has taken place in these countries during the last 25 years. This market 
area is worthy of the attention of American manufacturers and exporters, not only 
yecause of the business available at present but because of future possibilities. 

Keen competition, both foreign and domestic, is encountered in this field. England 
and Germany, both highly industrialized, are favored by their proximity, especially in 
regard to giving service to their Scandinavian dealers, while the many well-organized 
home industries are steadily expanding. American interests have, however, long been 
successfully engaged in cultivating this field, so that we now provide about 13 per cent 
of the total imports. In addition to being the chief supplier of automobiles and assessor- 
ies, the United States ships large quantiti¢s of grains and flour, packing-house products, 
cAined goods, fresh and dried fruits, Sugar, starch, toilet articles, hardwoods, leaf 
tobacco, cotton, and many other yaw materiais and manufactured articles to these coun- 
tries. Quality merchandise is acbired by the Scandinavians, and it is through meeting 


FERTILIZER EXPERIMENTS WITH ALFALFA CONDUCTED AT THE UNITED 
STATES YUMA FIELD STATION. BARD, CALIFORNIA, 1919, TO 1925. By H. L. 
Westover, Agronomist, Office of Forage Crops and Edward G. Noble, Farm Superin- 
tendent. Office of Western Irrigation Agriculture, Bureau of Plant Industry, Depart- 
ment of Commerce: Issued as Department Bulletin Number 1418. Price, 5 cents per 
copy. Agr. 26-1146. 

The agriculture of the Yuma Reclamation Project has been built up largely around 
the alfalfa-hay and alfalfa-seed industries. From the beginning these crops have con- 
stituted and to a large extent still represent the real backbone of the farming opera- 
tions. Naturally, when the yields began to decline a few years ago the farmers became 
much concerned. This led to the need of experiment:l work to assist in arriving at 
some satisfactory explanation_of the decreasing yields. With this in mind, rather 
simple fertilizer experiments were begun in 1919 at the United States Yuma Field 
Station, Bard, Calif., the. results of which indicated the efficiency of available phos- 
phoric acid. Further tests have shown pretty conclusively that phosphoric acid when 
applied in the form of acid phosphate increases the alfalfa yields sufficiently to render 
its use very profitable. Some of the details of these tests are presented in the following 
pages. 

All the tests here cited indicate a marked improvement in the growth of alfalfa 
from applications of acid phosphate. As between the 16 per cent and the 44 per cent 
acid phosphate there seems to be little preference, so far as benefit to the alfalfa is 
concerned, provided equivalent quantities of phosphorie acid ar applied. This 
being ‘the case, it would appear that the farmer should use whichever form is the 
cheaper, based upon the relative proportions of this element. 

Barnyard manure shéwed some benefit but not enough to justify paying much for 
as the cost of hauling and applying is considerable. 

Neither gypsum nor sulphur had an appreciable effect on the yields of alfalfa. 

In preliminary tests plats receiving applications of acid phosphate have yielded 
appreciably more seed than the accompanying checks. 


Army Orders 


The Deparment of Was has issued Spe- 
cial Orders, No. 210, to Army personnel, 
as follows: 


it, 


Leaves of Absence. 

MackKechnie, Capt. Archibald R., 
3 da. ; 

Munroe, 
Staff, 4 da. 

Nissley, 2nd Lieut. John K., Air Corps, 
1 mo. 10 da. E 
Greely, Major John N., General Staff, 
da. : 
McCaw, 
27 da. 


Inf., 


Infantry. Lieut. Col. John E., General 
Date of sailing of First Lieut. Jerome 

D. Cambre for Canal Zone is changed 

from September 11 to’ October 28, 1926. 

Floyd, Major Charles S., retired, Balti- 
more Md., ordered to active duty at Fork 
Union Military Atademy, Fork Union, Va 

Amended order: Col. Duncan K. Majo 
jr., 34th Inf., is relieved from that regi- 
ment at Fort Eustis, Va., and detailed a 
member of the General Staff with troops: 
and will proceed to Atlanta, Ga., for duty 
Chief of Staff. 

The following from foreign service to 
station indicated after their names: Capt. 
Thomas D. Davis, Fort Howard, Md., and 
Capt. John N. Johnson, jr., Fort Snell- 
ing, Minn. 

The following from foreign service to 
Madison Barracks, N. Y.: 1st Lieuts. 
James H. Marsh and 2nd Lieut.” Edward 
A. Mueller. 

Henson, Capt. John W., from 
service to Fort Slocum, N. Y. 

The following from foreign service to 
station indicated after his name: Major 
Elbert 4 Lymna, Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; 
Ist Lieut. Clarence L. King, Fort Benja- 
min Harrison, Ind.; 1st Lieut. Charles D. 
Simmonds, Fort Des Moines, Ia.; and 2nd 
Lieut. James R. Simpson, Fort Crook, 
Nebr. 


10 


Brig. Gen. Walter D., 3 


4 


mo. 


Resignation. 

Dance, 2nd Lieut. DuPre Rainey, Field 
Artillery, accepted. 

Ordnance. 

Each of the following to Raritan Ar- 
senal, N. J., to attend Ordnance Specialists 
School: 

Private Vincent A. Zielinski, Watervliet 
Arsenal, N. Y.; Private John A. Johnson, 
Curtis Bay Ordnance Reserve Depot, Md.; 
Private Harlan D. Brown, Miller Field, 
N. Y.; Private Clyde W. McLeod, Miller 
Field, N. Y.; Private, First Class, Harry 
Royaltey, Fort Sill, Okla. 

Engineers. 

Order detailing 1st Lieut. 
Collins, West Point, Miss., to duty with 
2nd Division, is revoked, and Lieut. Col- 
lins is ordered to Army and Navy General 
Hospital, Hot Springs National Park, Ark. 

Bennet, 2nd Lieut. Charles Doerr, New 
York City, to New York Engineer Procure- 
ment District, for training. 

Air Corps. , 

Moore, Capt. Henry Nelson, from New 
York to Washington, D. C., for training. 

Each of the following from place indi- 
cated after his name to Brooks Field, Tex., 
for training: 2nd Lieut. James William 
Andrew, Palmyra, IIL, and 2nd _ Lieut. 
Loren Everest Meece, Atwood, Ill. 

- Quartermaster Corps. 

Cahill, Ist Lieut. Martin O., relieved 
from temporary duty to quartermaster in 
connection with summer training~ activi- 
ties at Camp Meade amended to take ef- 
fect November 15. 

Butler, Lieut. Col. Rodman, Walter Reed 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., ordered to re- 
port to Brig. Gien. Walter D. McCaw, as- 
sistant to the Surgeon General, president 
of an Army retiring board at Washington, 
D. C., for examination by the board. 

Field Artillery. 

Enos, Ist Lieut. William A., Fort Bragg, 
N. C., is assigned to 13th Ammunition 
Train. 

D'Espinosa, 2nd Lieut. William J., re- 
lieved from 13th Amgnunition Train and as- 
signed to 17th Field Artillery, Fort 
Bragg, N. C. 

Coast Artillery. 

Roper, Capt. Paul S., now on duty in 
connection with recruiting at Savannah, 
Ga., is relieved from detail as acting quar- 
termaster. 

Smith, Capt. Adrin from Logan, 
Utah, to Fort Winfield Scott, Calif. 

Retirements. 

Neipolt, Sgt. Charles F 
Frankford Arsenal, Pa, 

Strehlow, Staff Sgt. 
Corps, Kelley Field, Tex. 

Winter, Master Sgt., George, 
Fort Dquglas, Utah. 

Leaves of Absence. 

Margetts, Lieut. Col. Nelson E., General 
Staff, 4 days. 

Boswell, Lieut. Col. 
Staff, ext. 10 days. 

VanIngen, Capt. 
10 days. 

Higgins, Master Sgt. Wheeldon C., West 
Point, N. ¥ 


as 


foreign 
Hubert W. 


“ 


Air Corps. 

Brant, Major Gerald <., from General 
Staff Corps and other duties as executive 
| officer to Assistant Secretary of War. 

Sigourney, Capt. Harry Cornish, from 
Washington, D. C., to Scott Field, Ill.; 
Chanute Field, Ill.; and Selfridge Field, 
Mich. 

Lynch, 2nd Lieut. Edmund C., from Scott 
Field, Ill., to Brooks Field, Tex. 

Cavalry. 

Burkett, Capt. Charles W., from Fort 
D. AJ Russell, Wyo., to Indianapolis, Ind. 

Becker, Capt. Daniel, from Jackson, 
Miss., to Fort D. A.“Russell, Wyo. 

Medical Corps. 
| Winn, Major Dean F., from San 
cisco, Calif., to Fort Riley, Kans. 

Casper,. Major Joseph, from Fort Riley, 
Tex., to Dencer, Colo. 

Chambers, Ist Lieut. 
San Francisco, for duty. 

Fitts, Major Francis M., detailed mem- 
ber of board of officers to examine ap- 
plicants fer commission in’ Medical Dept., 
vice Major Qharles W. Sale, hereby 
lieved. 


Fran- 


tuwley Ernest, to 


re- 


Chemical Warfare. 

| Wise, Capt. William W., in addition to 
duties as Chemical Warfare instructor at 
Langley Field, is also detailed instructor 
| at Coast Artillery School, 

Nicholas, 2nd Lieut. Francis Lawrence, 
from Cambridge, Mass., to Edgewood Ar- 
senal, Md. 


> 
Dey 


. . Ordnance, 
Signal Corps. 
Holland, Major Albert Edward, to Chief 
Signal Officer, Washington, D. C., for 
training. 


Wiliam F., Air 
Infantry, 
Quartermaster Corps. 

Sproule, Capt. James, assigned to duty 
as constructing quartermaster, Fort Ben- 

ning, Ga. 

Thomas, ist Lieut, Nathen W., from 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Panama Canal Zone. 
Chemical Warfare. 

Campbell, Ist Lieut. Glen Wilbur, from 
Baltimore, Md., to Edgewood Arsenal, Md., 


" @r training. 


Walter O., General 





W. Kirk, Cavalry, ext. 
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Government Pays 
Retired Employes 
Larger Annuicies 
Total of 1.126 Federal Work- 


ers Now Receive Amounts 
Specified in New Re- 


tirement Law. 


The work of the Government in handling 
the increase in annuities to retired Civil 
Service employes; is reported in 
ment issued by the Department of the In- 
terior on September 9. It shows that al- 
ready 1,126 retired employes of the execu- 
tive departments have received their 
checks for the increases due under the new 
retirement pay law. 

The department’s statement follows: 

Retired Civil Service employes are re- 
ceiving the increasé in their annuities 
under the new retirement law at the last 
session of Congress as rapidly as _ the 
amounts due them can be computed, ac- 
cording to an annourmtement made at the 
Interior Department today. Payment of 
their original annuities has not been de- 
layed. 

Already 1,126 retired employes have been 
paid the increased retirement pay to which 
they were entitled for the two-month period 
since the act was passed. Checks are being 
forwarded to the remaining annuitants as 
soon as proper checking of their annuities 
is made and legal requirements complied 
with. 

Under the terms of the new law, it 
came necessary for the Pension Burea! 
to call on each executive department where 
the annuitant was formerly employed for 
a new statement as to leave during his 
period of active service before increased 
annuities could be computed. Such calls 
have been made in the case of 10,000 re- 
tired employes and 4,000 replies have been 
received up to this time. ‘ 

: Compute New Rate. 

Following the receipt of the reply from 
the department it has also been found 
necessary for the bureau to examine the 
claim as a whole and make a computa- 
tion in order to ascertain the new rate of 
annuity. Proper entries must be made on 
the face brief, statistic cards and records 
and_a notice must be prepared and mailed 
to the annuitant advising him of his new 
rate. 

Up to the present time, checks have been 
mailed covering increased annuities to 
1,126 former employes on the retired list 
while computations on 1,331 employes en- 
titled to imcreases have heen completed. 
Preliminary work on several hundred ad 
ditional claims has alsabeen finished and 
rapid progress is being made in remaining 
cases. 

In the meantime annuitants will con- 
tinue to be paid at the old rate monthly. 
When their increased pay under the new 
law is adjudicated a check for the differ- 
ence between the old rate and the new rate 
from July 1, 1926, will be mailed to each 
one of them. In addition to the computa- 
tion of increases in annuitants on the pres- 
ent roll, a number of new claims have 
been presented to the bureau for adjudica- 
as a result of the change in the re- 
tirement law. 


Sleetmute, Alaska, 
Opens Post Office 


Announcement Made of Appoint- 
ment of 22 Fourth-Class 
Postmasters. 


a state- 


bes 


tion 


The Post Office Department has an- 
nounced the following changes affecting 
fourth-class postmasters: = 

John T. Smeaton, new office, Sleetmute, 
Alaska; Viner C. Anderson, vice Mrs. Nan- 
nie H. Pinkley, Blackwater, Ariz.; Ernest 
L. Dietrich, vice Edmond T. Leach, re- 
signed, Hill, Calif.; Harold R. Bandhauer, 
vice Mrs. Vivian G. Bandhauer, resigned, 
Manzanar, Calif.; Miss Grace Kane, vice 
Mrs. Annie L. Burnham, resigned, Ruther- 
ford, Calif.; Mrs. Minnie Frazier, vice Harry 
A. Dick; resigned, Crossons, Colo.; Frank 
H. Widdifield, vice Mrs. Mary Widdifield, 
resigned, Elba, Colo.; Mrs. Clara D. Mef- 
ford, vice Benjamin F. Mefford, resigned, 
Farson, Iowa; Wayne L. Weaver, vice John 
J. Kyle, resigned, Perlee, Iowa; Mrs. Mina 
Stroud, vice Mrs. Bessie L. Mason,: re- 
signed, Valeda, Kans.; William H. Posey, 
vice Leslie Pickett, resigned, Bramlett, 
Ky.; Mrs. Ruby H. Sandlin, vice Ira Holli- 
day, resigned, Gays Creek, Ky.;.Mrs. Lydia 
S. Quick, vice Thomas L. Grutcher,-re- 
signed, Huldraugh, Ky.; Mrs. Mildred?H. 
Gleason, vice Miss Hattie C. Brown, -re- 
signed, Belcher, La.; Robert Buller, -vice 
Mrs. Altha Cole, resigned, Interlochen, 
Mich.; James R. Murray, vice James R. 
Murray, resigned, Harviell, Maine; office 
relega to fourth class July 1, 1926, 
Frank . Tyroe, vice Evan L. Woolman, 
resignéd, Coolidge, Mont.; Mrs. "Dora. A. 
Dorsey, vice Chester B. Skanadore, re- 
signed, Hinchley, Nebr.; Joe P. Rael, vice 
Miquel Valasquez, resigned, Questa, N.-M.; 
Adolph Berger, vice Oscar Monsebroten, 
resigned, Nash, N. D.; Mrs. Ruby’ W. 
Keeney, vice Charles S. Keener, resigned, 
Hawk, Ohio; and William P. Lachicotte, 
vice Harry L. Marlow, resigned, Waverly, 
Georgetown, \S. C. Vs 


Harold A. Burch Advanced 


In Foreign Trade Service 


The promotion of Harold A. Burch, now 
clerk in the office of the Commercial At- 
tache at London, to the post of Assistant 
Trade Commissioner at Lormeéon was an- 
nounced September 10 by O. P. Hopkins, 
Acting Director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Depari- 
ment of Commerce. 

Mr. Burch, whose home is in Rochester, 
N. Y., is a graduate of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Shortly after 
being graduated, he entered the service 
of the bureau in Washington, later being 
transferred to London. 


Postal Service Announces 
Appointment of Postmasters 


Postmaster General New has announced 
the appointment of the following persons 
as acting postmasters: 

Joseph C,. Thames, Crumps Park, Ga.; 
Carl N. Meek, Bonaparte, lowa; J. N. Mun- 
sey, Jesup, Iowa; John J. Hunter, Holt, 
Mo.; Mrs. Henry Clark, Christiana Tenn, 
and Mrs. N. S. Tunnell, Gregory, Tex, 





